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BLANCHE DE NOUVILLE. 


BT FASSY FORESTER. 


Wa em and rich came the summer sun, pouring his 
partingtribate lavishly upon the folds of drapery hang¬ 
ing about the oriel window, till the deep purple which 
slept in the shadows was burnished into gold; and 
dipping in the same luxurious radiance the folds of 
tapestry concealing the rough walls of the apartment. 
But the same light fell , upon a yet more beautiful ob¬ 
ject, a wavy mass of life-like auburn, and leaving an’ 
abrupt dash of brightness on that, stooped down to the 
tip of a polished shoulder, shaded, but not hidden, 
by the fold of gossamer which lay across it. The 
burnished hair and the dainty shoulders were the 
property of young Blanche de Nouville, the daughter 
of the Governor-general of New France. The rough 
province over which the Marquis presided was a 
scarce fitting abode for so much beauty and brightness, 
a fact of which the lady seemed aware, for notwith¬ 
standing the apartment was luxuriously furnished, she 
yet seemed restless and dissatisfied. She had bent for 
awhile over here mbroidery frame, then cast it aside 
in disgust Next she had examined with careful 
minuteness, for probably the thousandth time, the 
figure of a knight in armor, one of whose gallant feats 
had been immortalized by the needle of some fair 
dame of the olden time. Then she busied herself 
with torturing a bouquet of beautiful flowers, till the 
whole room was filled with the perfume of their silent 
complainings. None of these employments, how¬ 
ever, seemed to afford much gratification, and now 
Blanche reclined in the embrasure of the window, 
one small hand interposed between her cheek and the 
pane, and the other crushing in its careless grasp upon 
the curtain, a bright-lipped carnation, the wreck of 
her rare bouquet. This seemed a more satisfactory 
employment than either of the others; for, though the 
lady’s manner was yet extremely listless, she found 
sufficient occupation for her eyes. The mighty St 
Lawrence lay before her, broad and smooth like a 
beautiful lake; the margin fringed with ash, elm, and 
the everlasting oak; and the dense forest on the 
opposite shore, subdued by distance into one mass of 
verdure, borrowing a soft rich haze from the warm 
sky bending over it. Several batteaux lay in the 
harbor, rocking now and then to the pulses of the 
water; and one filled with gay young officers, with 
colors flying, plumes nodding, and bugle sounding, 
was gliding along the still surface of the river; while 
great numbers of little bird-like canoes, trembling on 
every wave, and gracefully dipping to the hollow be¬ 
yond, speckled the sun-burnished tide. On the shore, 
groups of Canadian rangers, their half wild air, and 
hardy frames betraying the Indian blood that mingled 
with the French in their veins, lounged in the shade; 
recounting, with imperturbable coolness, incidents to 


make the heart quake, and luxuriating in the fragrance 
of the Virginian weed. Among them mingled freely 
the partly Christianized Canghnawabges in their half 1 
European dress, muttering in- low gutturals and 
brokenly the words, and aping the manners of their 
politic allies. Black-eyed, bare-footed Indian women 
were there too, their long black hair passing around 
their heads like turbans, their children laced to their 
backs, and their arms loaded with their own manor 
fectures. Here and there a straggler belonging to the 
king’s troops bandied jests with a ruddy-cheeked, 
bright-eyed Canada girl, who had chosen that hour to 
display her native charms and purchased finery 
together, or listened to the thrilling tales of the rangers; 
and now and then an officer doffed his plumed cap, 
and bent his head almost to the saddle-bow as he 
spurred his prancing steed beneath the window oc¬ 
cupied by the beautiful daughter of the governor. The. 
brilliant white and gold, the tasteful uniform of the 
troops of Louis le Grand, was well calculated to win 
for its wearers the admiring glances of bright eyes; but 
the lady Blanche scarce deigned to bestow a look of 
recognition upon the gay gallants so intent on doing 
her homage. Finally, with a look of weariness, she 
arose from her seat in the window, and pulling at a 
silken tassel, dropped the heavy drapery to the floor. 
She had just thrown herself on the richly cushioned 
divan, and commenced toying with her embroidery, 
when a heavy step was heard upon the stair-case, and 
the Marquis de Nouville entered his daughter’s apart¬ 
ment. 

“"What! all alone, ma belle princess?” he ex¬ 
claimed, as the girl sprang to his bosom, “ and Maria 
and Angelique—” 

“ I have sent them away, dear father; their sense¬ 
less chattering wearied me.” 

“ Ah! and what has employed thine own wise head 
since?” 

“ In good sooth, an employment quite worthy of the 
head—nothing. Truly, dear father, the days are very 
long here.” 

The governor placed his fingers fondly upon the 
young forehead upturned to his, then glanced around 
the luxuriously furnished apartment. 

“Nay, father,” said the girl, “ I meant not that—it 
is beautiful, beautiful—a perfect little bijon here in the 
wilderness; but—” 

j “But what lacks it, my darling? Any thing within 

i the reach of wealth or affection ?” 

“ Oh no! but birds wili flutter,even in golden cages, 
and thy birdie is as unreasonable as the others.” 

“ Thou wilt learn contentment soon, my darling; 
and when queen of the realm I am making for thee, 
thy magnificence shall not be confined to one little 
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suite of rooms. There is •wealth enough in this new 
world to make all Europe rich; and when once the 
sceptre is in thy hand, thou mayest hold a court that 
no sovereign on earth can rival. 'Will that content 
thee?” 

An expression of pain passed like a shadow over 
the face of the lady, slightly contracting the brows, 
saddening the eyes, and lurking about the curve of the 
beautiful mouth. 

“ Wilt thou be happy then, darling ?” 

Blanche made an effort, and answered in a tone 
half of sorrow half of playfulness. “ It were wiser 
to be happy now.; for the realm is not mine yet, nor 
thine to give me; and it may be long before these 
frightful savages and cold-hearted Englishmen can be 
driven from New France.” 

“ Not so long, my Blanche; you forget what a force 
will inarch to crush them to-morrow—and when these 
Senecas are once driven from my path—” 

“ But father, if this expedition should be unsuccess¬ 
ful?” 

“It cannot be. I will explain to thee, Blanche, for 
thou hast a ready wit, and mayest easily comprehend 
how thy kingdom is to be won. Never were surer 
measures—not a single step do we take in the dark. 
Monsieur Durantage is to collect the Michilimackinac 
Indians, and repair with them to Oniagara, to be ready 
for action at a moment’s warning. Monsieur de 
Luth will gather together those about Detroit. . We 
have but to despatch a eoureur de beds whenever we 
need assistance, and these tribes wall immediately 
come swarming down, enough of themselves to con¬ 
quer the whole Seneca nation. We have sent the 
Chevalier de Fonti among the Illinois, our allies, and 
he will lead their stern warriors down to wait us on 
the south side of the lake, cutting off the enemy’s re¬ 
treat; and, Blanche, thou knowest what thy own 
countrymen are in the field. Canst thou discern a 
possibility of failure? The king’s troops, accom¬ 
panied by the Canadians as rangers, and the copper¬ 
faced blood-hounds about Montreal must of necessity 
gain an easy victiory. What sayest thou, Blanche? 
Wilt lay thy hand upon the sceptre?” 

“ If the claims of the Senecas were all, perhaps—” 

“ How now, my pretty infidel! Must I demonstrate 
to thee that when the Senecas are subdued the whole 
of the Iroquois will melt before us, like the snow in 
the spring-time, and that with them will crumble the 
whole strength of the Dutch and English of New 
York I” 

“ But Pere Lamberville has told me that though the 
Iroquois act as a shield to the English by reason df 
their great numbers, the wise policy of the English is 
a valuable return to them; and that, together, they are 
far more powerful than we.” 

“Pere Lamberville puts too much faith in their 
‘ big talk;’ but, if he should be right we have another 
resource. Governor Dougan has disgusted the 
Iroquois by calling them English subjects; our mis¬ 
sionary spies will fan the smouldering embers of 
pride and jealousy, and if they cannot blow them into 
a fame, they will, at. least, secure neutrality. Our 
Jesuits have passed all over the province of New 


York, and carefully measured every foot of ground. 
Thou dost notattend-me, Blanche.” 

“Iam not a very sage warrior, and cannot under¬ 
stand what is to be effected by securing the neutrality 
of the Iroquois nations, when it is against them that 
your efforts are to be directed.” 

“ No, no, Blanche; thou hast but half the story yet. 
Listen. We may pass with troops down the Sorel 
River and along Lake Champlain under the pretence 
of attacking the Iroquois. To the savages themselves 
we will profess friendship, flatter their vanity by our 
praises, and their cupidity by our showy presents, and 
dazzle them by military display. Then we will pro¬ 
ceed to Albany. Believe me, my Blanche, it will be 
mere child’s play to take possession of this little palli- 
saded town, with its baby-house fort and handful of 
soldiers. This and New York are their only placesof 
strength, and are defended but by a few Englishmen and 
the Dutch merchants whom they have subdued. New 
York, itself, is the best sea-port in all America, and 
with that in our possession we might defy England 
herself. We shall attack it from the north, where the 
town is not even enclosed. The fort with its four 
bastions is but little stronger, than that at Albany; and 
Pere Vaillant says that it is now very much out of re¬ 
pair. I know the number of cannon it mounts, 
Blanche, the force that protects it, all the weak points, 
and the temper of the inhabitants; but I must remember 
that these dry details have little interest for young ears 
like thine.” 

“ Nay, my father, I believe my tastes well beseem 
a soldier’s daughter. They were allowed to run wild 
in France, and they are scarce likely to be refined by 
the things I see here. When we first arrived I never 
wearied following Father Lamberville over. Fort 
Frontignac, with its pretty bastions all covered with 
sods of green; its solid stone-masonry, so fresh in 
comparison with the dingy chateau we left behind 
us; its deep, dark, dismal morass, where I could 
imagine strange shapes always flitting by moonlight; 
its beautiful harbor, and then the little gems of islands! 
Why, I could sit in my window and inhale the fra¬ 
grance of the wild flowers growing upon them, as 
they were crushed under the feet of the bounding, 
graceful deer, which you bade the men spare for my 
sake. Oh, my tastes are not over refined, dear father, 
and my ears have not yet been sufficiently pampered 
by courtly phrases to give them a distaste for more 
homely matters. In good sooth, I can enact the 
soldier’s daughter much better than the queen.” 

“ Thou art a brave, sensible girl, my Blanche; and 
not a timid soft-hearted wench that would faint at 
sight of naked steel, or scream like a sea-gull at the 
barking of thine own lap-dog. And herewith I 
challenge thee to a galop along the base of Mont 
Royal , while I whisper in thine ear a choice morsel 
of news that—what 1 forestalling me with blushes? 
Ah 1 Blanche, Blanche! I fear me the soldier’s daughter 
would find but few attractions in her homely-title, 
with the Splendors of royalty beckoning her. Nay, 
never droop thy head, child; it is not a preference to 
shame thee. An old soldier like me must be too vain, if 
he dare hope to compete with a handsome, and gallant 
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youth, bred up amid the refinements of the gayest and 
most polished court of Europe. Private advices in¬ 
form us that the Chevalier de Croye has already em¬ 
barked for America. We will greet him on his land¬ 
ing with the glorious news of our victory over the 
Senecas—a fitting reception methinks for the future 
sovereign of the province, Blanche.” 

During the last five minutes a strange change had 
come over the countenance of the Lady Blanche. The 
color which had at first fluctuated upon her cheek now 
left it as pale as marble; her eye-lids drooped till their 
soft fringes rested—an arc of gold—upon the cheek 
below, and her hands, which had at first been clasped 
caressingly over her father’s arm, gradually loosened 
their hold, and sank helplessly by her side. The 
marquis regarded her a moment with a look of sur¬ 
prise. 

“How now, my Blanche? what fitful waywardness 
is this ? Is our news of a kind to frighten the color 
from thy cheek? Ah! now it comes rushing back 
again. Away for thy riding habits, my pretty bird; 
Jacque is already leading out the caparisoned steeds, 
and I must have a race with thee along the mountain 
path. Haste thee, darling.” 

The pale silver of the twilight was blending with 
the deeper shadows bordering the night, when the 
governor and his daughter, followed by a small train 
of attendants, returned from their excursion at the foot 
of the hill overlooking the fort, and entered the gates 
of Montreal. 

“ An soiit de Itieu, ma ’beXUP’’ was the parting salu¬ 
tation of the marquis, as he impressed upon the fair 
forehead of his child the good-night kiss. 

“God forgive me, that there is a thought in my 
heart I dare not tell him—my dear, dear father,” 
Blanche whispered to herself, as she gathered up in 
her hands the folds of her riding-dress, and hurried 
away to her own apartment. 

“ Go, Marie, I do not need you. Send Angelique 
to look after my bird, and take care that she does not 
disturb me to-night.” 

“But, my lady, your cumbrous dress, and damp 
hair! shall I not —Man Dieu.1 she is crushing that 
elegant plume as though it were a rag!” 

“ Go, go!” exclaimed the lady impatiently. 

Marie’s eyes grew big with surprise, for she had 
never seen her mistress in such a mood before; but 
she did not venture to linger longer than tp shake up 
a cushion and change the place of a work-basket; and 
then, silently and wonderingly, she obeyed. 

Beautiful Blanche! sorrow came early to pale so 
fair a cheek, and make such a bright lip quiver. 
Scarce had her attendant withdrawn when the lady, 
as though it were an infinite relief to be once more 
alone, threw herself upon her couch, and burst into a 
passionate fit of sobbing. 

Meantime the marquis sat in a little cabinet below, 
with a smooth-faced, soft-spoken man in priestly robes 
beside him, telling in velvet words, each of which 
had a dagger in it, some tale which roused all the 
governor’s ire. 

“So, Lamberville,” interrupted the marquis at 
length, striking his clenched fist forcibly upon the 


table, “ so thy busy brain has conjured up a new fiction, 
eh? Prove tome the truth of this tale, or by Heaven! 
that prating tongue of thine shall never wag more!” 

“I have but done my duty, monsieur,” returned the 
priest deprecatingly. 

“ Duty! My daughter is not a copper-faced Iroquois, 
that thon shouldst be a spy upon her doings. These 
villanous charges—•” _ 

“Peace, my son,” interrupted the priest, with an 
air of combined meekness and authority. “Peace! 
thy passion dulls thine ear. I but spoke of some ad¬ 
venturer, with good reasons doubtless for his extreme 
caution, who seems endeavoring to practice upon the 
unsuspecting simplicity of a gentle and generous wo¬ 
man. Far be it from me to impute improper motives 
or acts to the Lady Blanche.” 

“Stolen interviews! Daily and continued false¬ 
hood! Out upon the motives that can lead to such 
conduct!” 

“Nay, calm thee, my son, and listen.' The Lady 
Blanche is young, unacquainted with- the arts of the 
world, and women are ever credulous. Doubtless 
she has been reached through her better nature, and 
her very errors have their foundation in her virtues.” 

“ You are not wont to be so charitable, Lamber¬ 
ville,” observed the marquis, casting upon his com¬ 
panion a penetrating glance. 

“Because I am too often called upon to deal with 
dark natures—I speak now of one I have known from 
infancy.” 

“You may be right,” observed the marquis thought¬ 
fully; “and yet if I believed she could do it—I 
marveled greatly at her emotion to-night when I 
spoke of de Croye—I have noted, too, something 
singular in her manner for several weeks past, some¬ 
times a restlessness, and at others a quiet passiveness 
so unlike her ever wakeful gayety. If it should be 
true!” 

“ If you would but give me your leave, monsieur—” 

“I give you leave to take any measures that will 
not compromise her. But for to-morrow’s expedition. 
But no! if you do not secure your prisoner to-night, I 
must make a prisoner of her till my return. Go, this 
communication has crazed my brain, and I must have 
time for thought.” 

Well might the Marquis de Nouville be alarmed at 
the information received from the monk; for he re¬ 
garded his daughter with feelings little short of idolatry. 
For her no offering was too rich, no sacrifice too 
great. And in her his ovpr-weening ambition was 
centred, made deeper and more absorbing by his 
love. 

Bred at the dissolute court of Louis XTV, and familiar 
with its standard of morals as well as its polish and 
apparent refinements, it is not strange that while 
carrying out the plans (in many instances highly dis¬ 
honorable) of his sovereign, he should have other 
plans more particularly connected with his own 
interests. Hence his zeal in the administration of 
government, his duplicity toward the English, and his 
combined craftiness and cruelty to the Indians. But 
elegant courtier and subtle diplomatist as the marquis 
was, he yet had few of those rougher qualities 
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necessary to the government of a province like New 
France. He had complained to his royal master that 
while the Indians who intermarried with the French 
remained savages still, the French lost their national 
characteristics and their civilization together, and be¬ 
came, with their children, wild untameable savages. 
Over this extensive class the governor had bat little 
influence. Then there were the hardy settlers who 
had first reared their log hnts in the midst of a “ howl¬ 
ing wilderness,” and endured hardships and priva¬ 
tions, and encountered danger in every form; and 
these felt but little short of contempt for the luxurious 
habits and polished manner of the finished courtier 
who attempted to sway them by his sophistries. But 
this was not all. The watchful zeal and honest com¬ 
mon sense of Col. Dougan, the English governor 
of New York, was more than a match for the wily 
Frenchman, backed by his whole troop of Jesuit spies; 
and every movement that the marquis had yet made 
only served to plunge him into deeper and still deeper 
troubles with the Indian tribes, whom both nations 
claimed as subjects. “Diminish the numbers of the 
Iroquois by every means possible; visit them with 
the sword, fire, and famine, sparing only those who 
may be useful as galley slaves.” Such was the pur¬ 
port of the orders of Louis, and faithfully had the 
governor-general attempted to execute them. He 
had already commenced by surprising peaceful Indian 
villages, and burning the inhabitants at the stake; he 
had decoyed several chiefs to Fort Frpntignac, and 
there seized upon them and shipped them from Quebec 
to serve in the king’s galleys; and having, by this last 
act of treachery, made the Five Nations his bitter and 
implacable enemies, a well-digested plan for eventually 
annihilatin g the mighty tribes which he despaired 
of subjecting was now ripe for execution. Confident 
of success, the noble governor indulged freely in wild 
dreams of power and greatness; but if he should 
succeed in accomplishing all his vast designs, what 
surety had he that he should still even retain the 
governor-ship of New France? At any moment a 
favorite might take it from him ; for none better than 
deNouville knew how insecure a corner-stone for any 
fabric is the breath of royalty. 

There was now at the court of France a young 
chevalier who had made himself very useful to Louis 
by private negotiations with James H. He was re¬ 
puted to be handsome, magnanimous, brave, adven¬ 
turous, well versed in every courtly grace and 
accomplishment of chivalry, and just now in very 
high favor with the king. De Nouville knew nothing 
of him beyond these rumors; but, notwithstanding, he 
did not hesitate to shape his plans with reference to 
this distinguished stranger. With so many useful 
Jesuits at hand it is not to be supposed that the noble 
governor would want the means of accomplishing 
any project which required no weightier instruments 
than crafty words; and so it is not surprising that in a 
very short time from the conception of the plan, he 
had effected the betrothal of his daughter and the young 
favorite of the king. Blanche had certainly no right 
to complain (and she did not) at her fortunes. She 
was told that with the monarch’s sanction her hand 


had been sought by a handsome and gallant youth, 
whom any lady at the court of France would be proud 
to win; and her eyes sparkled with gratified vanity 
when informed that her lover was all impatience till 
he had crossed the water and laid his now full blossom¬ 
ing honors at her feet. And her pleasure was in no 
wise lessened by the whisper that this most favored 
of favorites would soon assume the viceroy-ship of 
New France. Why should the Lady Blanche object 
to a .crown? On whose brow would it sit more 
gracefully? The heart of the proud beauty fluttered 
with its budding dreams while she blushed and smiled 
and turned away to the study of diamonds, and ermine, 
and courtly ceremonies.. What change then had 
come over the bright lady, that the mention of the 
Chevalier de Croye should take the smile from her lip 
and the sunshine from her eye? Why did she draw 
her veil closer while listening to the animated praises 
bestowed upon him by her father, and think the little 
ride of thirty minutes, during which he formed the 
topic of conversation, so very, very long ? And why 
did she return with pale cheek and sad heart to weep 
away the evening in the darkness of her own chamber ? 
Wouldst know the why, kind reader? 

Years had passed since Blanche deNouville, a care¬ 
less, light-hearted child, dwelling in one of those old 
chateaux scattered over France, was allowed to 
wander at will about the pleasant valleys in her own 
immediate neighborhood, and amuse herself by gather¬ 
ing flowers, chasing butterflies, or otherwise giving 
bright wings to the lagging days. On one occasion 
she stood by the side of a miniature lake, regarding 
with earnest eyes a beautiful cluster of azalias droop¬ 
ing so far over it as almost to kiss the ripples, and 
altogether beyond her reach. 

“If Angelique were but here,” thought the child, 
kneeling upon the little knoll and clinging with one 
hand to the branches of the shrubs, while she stretched 
the other forward as far as it would reach; “ if Ange¬ 
lique were but here—but no, I shall have it in a 
minute, just a minute more, I almost touched the 
straw.” 

Clinging to a root with her little feet, her pretty 
arm twined around the branches, and one dimpled 
hand extended till it could scarce be distinguished from 
the rosy blossoms, she had already, in imagination, 
secured her treasure, when her slight support gave way, 
and she was precipitated into the water. Poor little 
Blanche, she was wofully frightened, and might have 
been drowned, but for a laughing-eyed youth who 
chanced to be passing, and who, though he told her 
afterwards that she was just fit to be queen of the 
naiads and ought to have a palace “ down deep in the 
tide,” plunged in and brought her dripping like a 
water-lily to the shore. And Blanche sobbed and 
nestled in his bosom like a frightened bird—as though 
that had been the only place of safety for her. And 
so what could the stanger do but soothe her, and 
twine the mischievous blossoms amid her golden curls, 
and tell her with what surprise he had seen the spark¬ 
ling water closing above her, because he had thought 
her a bright fairy sunning herself upon the bough. 
After that Blanche chose her play-ground on the 
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marge of the little late oftener than any where else; 
but the stranger never came back. Sometimes, even 
after she had crossed the ocean and made her home in 
the wilderness, a handsome, well-remembered face 
would bend over her in her dreams, and a low earnest 
voice would speak soothingly to her; sometimes, even 
in daylight, she would have visions of dart eyes warm 
with admiration, and finely curved lips dropping with 
words which though addressed to a child’s compre¬ 
hension had something in them worth recalling; bat 
it was like all other things connected with childhood, 
a shadowy memory held sacred. 

About a week after the Lady Blanche had expressed 
her acceptance of the proposals of the Chevalier de 
Croye, an incident occurred which made her quite 
forget the existence of her courtly suitor. Rambling 
with Pere Vaillant about the island of Hochelaga, they 
encountered a youthful hunter whose glance and tone 
haunted the lady all the evening after. And with good 
reason; for the stranger recognized with pleased sur¬ 
prise his metamorphosed naiad, and many were the 
graceful sayings and witty repartees that followed, all 
of which carried a deeper meaning to both than their 
lightness warranted. And after, they met again and 
again, (with the tacit approval ofPere Vaillant, though 
he seemed to be strangely blind to any result which 
might follow it) till the days began to seem long to 
Blanche not brightened by this meeting. And once— 
it was on a rare evening, eloquent with moonlight— 
the holy father courteously admitted this same stranger 
to a seat beneath the silken canopy of the lady’s 
batteau.and sat down beside him completely wrapped 
in a holy reverie. While Marie slept at her mistress’ 
feet. Ah! that was a memorable evening to Blanche. 
There was not one sound astir to throw even the 
weight of a rose-leaf’s flattering upon the low thrilling 
music of the stranger’s voice as it stole into her heart; 
so the rich tones melted there and left an incense 
which should have been kept burning for Mm forever. 
And Blanche returned to her own apartment, and to 
delicious musings. Earth and sky seemed to her to 
have robed themselves anew; not a leaf fluttered and 
not a bird spread a wing as they had moved before. 
The gay, spirited girl had grown quiet and thoughtful, 
moving like one in a dream—a rich, heartful dream, 
of whose fragility we are half conscious, and dare not 
raise a finger lest we should awaken ourselves. She 
yielded to it unreservedly, for it had crept upon her 
unguarded spirit unawares, and hovered there in the 
garb of an angel; and she forgot her betrothed, forgot 
her father, forgot ambition, glory, every thing but the 
tones and glances and words of the stranger Philippe. 
How could Blanche conceive that there was wrong or 
danger in aught wMch seemed to carry so much of 
heaven with it ? But this evening she had been awa¬ 
kened from her long sleep; and it seemed to her that a 
pall of blackness had been suddenly spread over her 
love-lighted horizon. When Marie left her she flung 
herself upon her couch in perfect abandon; her 
loosened hair mantling her shoulders, and then form¬ 
ing itself into little golden waves and creeping among 
the heavy folds of her riding-dress; her chest heaving, 
and even her small hands, as they were clasped above 


her head, quivering with the agitation which she made 
no efiort to control. Suddenly a soft, low strain of 
music swept up from the garden—softer than a sigh, 
and so low that Marie, had she been beside her mis¬ 
tress, would scarce have heard it; but its first faintest 
murmur reached the ear of the Lady Blanche. She 
raised her head from the pile of velvet cusMons; and 
pushing back the clustering hair, suspended even her 
breathing while she listened. Then starting from the 
couch, she hastily gathered up her bright curls and 
wreathed them in a knot behind; substituted a lighter 
robe for her cumbrous riding-dress; tied the silken 
girdle and clasped the little mantle at the throat; all with 
a steady though eager hand in strange keeping with the 
helpless wretchedness of the moment previous. There 
was something almost like a smile on her face as she 
sprang lightly to the door. But here she paused. For 
a moment she dallied with the latch; and then burying 
her young face in her hands, yielded to another burst 
of tears. Quivering in every limb she stood, till sink¬ 
ing to a half crouching posture upon the floor she 
sobbed, “ I cannot—Oh! I cannot tell him to go, for¬ 
ever!” 

Again a low, sorrowful breathing stole up from the 
garden, as though the sensitive chords were com¬ 
muning with those stirring within the bosom of 
Blanche de Nouville. 

“ Mary mother, support me!” exclaimed Blanche, 
in a tone of touching helplessness, and prostrating 
herself before an image of the Virgin, till her forehead 
rested on the cold marble pedestal. “Iam weak and 
erring—oh! do not let me break my father’s heart!” 

Long and fervently did the lady pray. Finally, 
rising and pressing a crucifix to her lips, she dropped 
it back into her bosom, murmuring—“ I have strength 
for it nowand, casting another grateful glance up 
at the face of the Virgin, she glided from the room. 
A lamp burned dimly in the narrow hall, painting 
fantastic figures on the floor and ceiling, with shadowy 
shapes chasing always after them; but, though Blanche 
started once or twice, Mid peered eagerly into the 
gloom, she gave them no farther attention. As she 
opened the door of a large empty apartment beyond, 
the sound of a foot-fall struck distinctly upon her ear; 
and she drew back, pulling her mantle closely about 
her, and cowering in the dense darkness. It was not 
repeated; and, finally, gathering more courage, she 
hurried on, as though fleeing from the hollow echo of 
her own light footsteps, and gaining the door beyond, 
descended a small flight of steps into the open air. 
Again the low earnest tone came up from the fragrant 
thickets, like the pleading of an imprisoned Peri, and 
Blanche sprung eagerly forward at the sound. She 
had but to unlock the private postern, and the next 
moment she was sobbing upon the shoulder of her 
lover. 

“ 'What is it, Blanche ?” inquired the young man 
tenderly, and drawing her closer to Mm, as though, 
whatever it might be, there was one place, at least, 
where she would find a sure refuge. 

“ Oh! I have been wrong, very wrong, Philippe, 
not to tell you before; and now we must part forever.” 

The youth made no reply; but the clasp of his arm 
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tightened; and he bent his head till there ■was but 
room for the flitting of a breeze between his lips and 
the tear that glistened on the one cheek which she had 
turned to the moonlight. 

“ I have been false to my father, and—and—another 
one, Philippe, who is. far away, and cannot dream of 
the wrong my heart is doing him. Oh! how could I 
know the danger of all this? Would God we had 
never met, Philippe!” 

“ Thank God that we have met, my Blanche!” re¬ 
turned the lover fervidly; and probably forgetting in 
his rapturous delight that the confession which con¬ 
veyed bliss to him was wrung from her only by the 
most painful circumstances. 

“But, Philippe, you do.not know—you do not 
understand. A stranger will soon be here, Philippe— 
a gay, heartless stranger—and I—I am destined to be¬ 
come his bride; and so we must part to-night forever. 
Do you understand me, Philippe ?— forever. ! : ’ 

“ I have heard of the Chevalier de Croye, Blanche,” 
returned the youth, with singular calmness, “and, in 
truth, he has more to win a maiden’s love than the 
humble exile Philippe; and thou wilt think so too ere 
many days have passed. Cheer thee, sweet lady, 
thou wilt have knee-worship, and heart-worship, and 
thine eyes will be dazzled by splendor; it is for the 
humble lone one to sorrow, not for thee.” 

“ Oh! loneliness were better—far better—it would 
leave me undisturbed tears at least” ' 

Still the young Frenchman, held the lady to his 
heart, and his voice, full of emotion, was at variance 
with his words as he answered— 

“ I have heard that the rare accomplishments of the 
chevalier are the envy of all the courtiers of Louis.” 

“ They told me that,” returned Blanche, listlessly. 

“ And that noble dames a-plenty are proud but to 
win a glance from him.” 

“ Aye! I marvel at the policy that induced him to 
seek out unlucky me, in this distant province. The 
counsels of courtiers, as well as kings, are unfathom¬ 
able. Yet I was foolish enough to be pleased with 
his preference at first, Philippe.” 

“Before an unfortunate exile threw his shadow 
across thy sunny path. Ah, Blanche! my dream has 
indeed been a delicious one, and I would yield it up 
only to secure thy happiness—that, truth compels me 
to say, I believe will be safe in the keeping of the 
Chevalier de Croye.” 

Blanche cast upon the speaker a glance full of re¬ 
proach, but her lips quivered too much to be trusted 
with a reply. 

“ The king loves him, and loads him with honors.” 
“Aye! but for that I might be free,” exclaimed 
Blanche, sobbing. “Would to God I had been the 
offspring of the poorest peasant in the vales of Lan¬ 
guedoc, or that you had left me in the water, Philippe, 
on that unlucky day when we first met! Then I 
might have escaped all this. And yet I ought to thank 
you, and I do, Philippe—I do thank you , for speaking 
so kindly of one to whom I have done a great wrong. 
I forget every thing now that I ought most to remem¬ 
ber—but it is all so sudden! After to-night I will not 
only train my lips, but my heart, too, till no one shall 


have cause to complain. But oh! it is a hard thing— 
you cannot but think that, Philippe—to have our most 
sacred interests so entirely at the disposal of others.” 

“ I do think it, dear Blanche,” returned the youth, 
in the same tones that had soothed her years before. 
And they soothed her now, as then; for Blanche 
somehow became conscious that it was not lack of 
feeling, but rectitude of principle and the unselfishness 
of true tenderness, which governed him; and confiding 
implicitly in this, she had not a thought too sacred for 
his ear. And while in this pure communion hours 
glided by unnoted. At last the moon disappeared, 
leaving her silver veil streaming behind to mark the 
gate through which she had passed; and the stars be¬ 
gan to bum and flash more brilliantly. The unclouded 
sky, “ still as a brooding dove,” put on a deeper blue; 
the breezes folded their busy wings, as though they 
too needed rest; and every thing—even the leaves 
which had jostled against each other all the day long- 
yielding to the spirit governing the hour, grew solemn 
with stillness. Even the tones of the lovers had sunk 
to a low whisper, and the communion was more heart 
with heart than lip with lip. 

“ We must part now, Philippe,” at last, the lady 
suggested; and, as the words fell from her lips, the 
laurel-bushes rustled, a handful of blossoms rained 
down from the rose-tree beyond, and a whisper 
seemed to pass around the whole garden. Even 
Philippe started to his feet and looked about, and 
Blanche with difficulty suppressed a scream. But in 
a moment after both smiled, believing they had been 
startled by their own movements. 

“ We must part now,” repeated Blanche, clinging 
to the arm that supported her, as though she feared to 
be obeyed too readily. 

“ It is indeed later than I thought. God bless thee, 
dear Blanche!” and the youth, without further words, 
led her forward to the postern. “God bless thee, 
dear Blanche! I trust that we may meet again, and 
under brighter auspices, but if not—” He drew her 
tearful face to his, touched his lip to her forehead— 
and then the gate closed and Blanche found herself 
alone beside the flight of steps that led to her chamber. 
As she reached the large empty apartment she was 
startled by a sound as of the clash of arms. A window 
close by overlooked the garden, and Blanche threw 
up the casement hurriedly. A man wearing the cowl 
of a priest was unbarring the great outer postern, 
and between two powerfully made grenadiers stood 
one whose figure and bearing could not be mistaken, 
though he was evidently a prisoner. At a single glance 
Blanche comprehended all—perhaps the priest might 
be Lamberville —he could not deny her prayer. With 
an involuntary cry of terror she bounded, from the 
door, sprang to the bottom of the staircase, and almost 
with the speed of the wind gained the private entrance 
to the garden. But she was too late. The great gate 
swung on its hinges, and closed with a loud clang; 
and though Blanche shrieked in the agony of the mo¬ 
ment, the sound seemed to waste itself on the night 
air. Still she flew forward until she reached the gate. 
She struck upon it, and twined her fingers in the iron 
bars, as. though her slight strength had been sufficient 
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to tear them from their firm bed; then, suddenly re- the heavily laden boats of attendants and camp- 
collecting herself, she staggered backward, reeled followers, and the canoes of the Indians and rangers, 
and sank senseless upon the dewy grass. It was long But Blanche had an eye for but one object—the 
before Blanche awoke to consciousness. When she princely form of her noble father, as he moved like a 
did, her momentary madness had passed; and, cross- monarch in the crowd, issuing his commands, and 
ing her hands meekly upon her bosom, she put no preserving, in the midst of the seeming confusion, the 
constraint upon the tears that rained in torrents down absolute order of the best disciplined troops on the 
her pale face. Slowly and painfully Blanche retraced day of a grand military review. His lip seemed to 
her steps to her chamber. It seemed dreary and deso- be upon her cheek, and his benediction in her ear, as 
late, like her own heart. Bending before the image on the night before; but his stem look now reversed 
of the Virgin, she buried her head in the folds of her it all. That he, that fond father, whose love had been 
mantle; and there, weary -with grief and watching, idolatry, should leave her—perhaps for weeks, per- 
fell asleep. haps forever; for how could she foresee the chances 

“Oh! my lady,” exclaimed Marie, as her supple, of war?—without one gentle, forgiving word! "Would 
fingers adjusted the bright curls, still heavy with night- he not return for a moment ? Would he not as much 
dew, “ such a thing as happened last night! A man as raise his eye to her casement ? He did not; and 
was found in the garden—a spy, Pere Lamberville Blanche turned away, sick at heart, as she saw that 
says. Baoul told me all about it—a spy from the she had watched in' vain. Meantime the army had 
English in New York—one of those wicked Hague- embarked. Never before had the wilderness been 
nots that I should think would sink the ships they greeted with such a display of magnificence. More 
come over in. But you need never be frightened, than two thousand men, nearly half of them wearing 
lady. Bless me! you are as white as your own gown the splendid national uniform of the French, were 
—you need never be frightened—Pere Lamberville gliding upon the surface of the mighty river, the dip 
says he will have hfm yet.” of the oar keeping time to the exquisite music of the 

“ Have him yet!” ! military band—now scaring from their still slumbers 

“ Yes, my lady: that is, as soon as they come back i the echoes on either shore, now plunging into deep, 
from this fight with the Indians. It was the Father j cool shadows, where even the musicians kept back 
of Evil who helped him to escape, so Baoul says, their breath, or modulated the tones of their instru- 
. for he went through bolts and bars of solid iron.” ments to that of the genius of the wild. ^ 

“Holy Mother, I thank thee!” murmured Blanche, Arrived at Fort Frontignac on the northwestern 
sinking back into her chair heavily, “ thou hast heard shore of the St. Lawrence, De Nouville separated his 
my prayer, and Philippe is in safety.” army into two grand divisions. The beautiful Ontario 

“Pere Lamberville,” continued the girl, “is to lay here inwooded, like a magnificent diamond in a 
stay behind and keep a guard—” setting of emerald; and the divided army passing 

“I must see my father!” exclaimed Blanche, along the nonhem and southern marge, encompassed 
springing to her feet. “ Go, Marie, but return in- it with a living cincture. Finally both companies 
stantlv, and tell me where I shall find him.” met, and landed at Tyfonedequai. Here the marqnis 

The girl obeyed with alacrity; and, while she was paused, and formed his troops in battle array. In ad- 
gone, Blanche busied herself with arranging , her vance marched more than eight hnndred young, brave, 
thoughts and calming her mind for the dreaded inter- and chivalrous Frenchmen, selected from the very 
v ; ew flower of the best disciplined army in the world; their 

In a few moments Marie returned. “ Monsieur, lithe, manly limbs cased in snow-white uniform, glit- 
your father, is in. a strange way this morning, lady, tering with golden embroidery; their burnished arms 
His face grew almost black when I gave him your flashing and blazing in the sunlight; their plumes 
message. Oh! he seemed very angry, and stamped gayly nodding; their spread banners flaunting and 
with his foot upon the flag-stone, and bade me tell streaming skyward; and the heavy roll of the drum, 

you_I don’t know what it was, for my ear must and martial tones of the fife, interspersed with the 

have heard amiss. He could not have meant that you stirring notes of the clarion, the loud blast of the bugle 
should be shut up in these rooms—though, to be sure, and the richly gushing melody of the horn—combined 
they are very pretty—like a prisoner; he is distraught to rouse every dormant passion, and condense all into 
with all these war-doings, and takes no heed of what! one—the love of glory. Close behind these marched, 
his tongue speaks. But come, my lady, to the window ! file on file, the hardy Canadian rangers, with less of 
—there will be a grand show soon—they are already military display, less of that regularity of movement 
manning the batteaux. Oh! I never saw the like! and seemingof impulse which resolved the 
The wild Indians will run into the lake at the sight of whole French army into one huge, invincible, indi- 
them! Lean upon my shoulder, lady, for you seem visible body, animated by a single soul; but with an 
very ill.” independent manly vigor appearing throughout all, 

It was indeed a brave sight—that gathering army; I promising that, though the animating soul were 
with nothing to mar its grandeur but perhaps now and | silenced, still life would qniver in every dismembered 
then an intruding thought of the littleness of its object, j limb. This half-savage, half-civilized portion of the 
the crushing of a comparatively defenceless foe. The j army comprised a thousand men, almost as familiar 
broad river was absolutely swarming with the gor- with the hills and glens, the friendly coverts and deep 
geously decorated batteaux of the French soldiery, secret hiding-places of these wild fastnesses as the 
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Indians themselves; -while the muscular vigor of their 
straight, arrowy forms, their agility of limb and swift¬ 
ness of foot, rendered them no mean acquisition to 
the better disciplined and elegantly equipped Euro¬ 
peans who preceded them. Indeed, in these wily, 
strong, and experienced rangers lay the great strength 
of the army. Close on the heels of these swatmed a 
troop of native Indians, the scalp-lock dangling with 
ostentatious daring at their crowns, set round with 
tufts of gaudy feathers, twisted sldns of serpents, or 
bandeaux of bones, painted glass, and pebble-stones. 
They came, each firmly clutching his sharpened toma¬ 
hawk, their bodies nearly naked and streaked with 
war-paint—their greedy eyes perhaps peering through 
a rim of black, and their sinewy arms looking as 
though already dipped in human gore. Strange 
enough was such a scene of grandeur to this rough 
wilderness. A June sky -was smiling above them, 
and so still was the air that the leaves of the giant 
trees scarce fluttered in the breeze; but there was a 
tremulous motion in the firm earth beneath, as though 
shaken by the stem, measured tread of that multitude 
of feet The frightened deer threw back their antlered 
heads and bounded away over the hills, giving but a 
glimpse of their graceful figures in the distance; and 
the startled partridge drummed in the thicket, while 
crowds of other birds fluttered and wheeled and 
poised on their trembling wings in mid-air or flew 
screaming away. The rabbits scampered off to their 
qpverts, arid the squirrels flew along the-ragged bark 
of the trees, seeming to think, poor little innocents 1 
that they were the cause of all this parade. Some¬ 
times a fierce cry came up from the distance that 
made the eyes of some of the party glitter, and their 
hands close about their rifles, for the panther and the 
bison were yet abroad, and both savages and rangers 
knew well their lurking-places. Still, though the 
army was now in the very heart of the Seneca nation, 
not a savage made his appearance. Sometimes a 
shadow would seem to steal from a neighboring copse, 
or a hum, as of low voices, would float out on the air, 
but they were only the creations of the strained eye 
and expectant ear. Finally the army emerged into 
an open savanna, and now the drums beat a quicker 
march, and they pushed on with eager haste. 

“ The red-skinned cowards have fled, and cheated 
us of our victory,” remarked De Nouville to a gallant 
young officer of his staff, “ but we will visit them with 
a glorious revenge yet.” 

As the officer turned his head to reply, a deafening 
volley filled the atmosphere, a wild cry burst from his 
lips, he leaped madly into the air, and rolled dead at 
the feet of the marquis. In the same moment, on 
every side, front, flank and rear, from bush and tree, 
rank grass and tangled thicket, out from behind rock, 
mouldering trunk, and mossy hillock, sprung, with 
whoops and yells, countless troops of maddened 
savages. The broad savanna literally swarmed with 
the infuriated Senecas. Even veteran officers were 
for the moment infected with the universal panic. 
The first charge had been fatally effective, and the 
ranks were confused and broken. Orders were given 
and countermanded in the same breath, but both were 


unheeded in the wild uproar. The French troops fled 
to the forest and fired at shadows or at each other. 
Any thing like unity of purpose was impossible—a 
separate tragedy was enacted in every group. Here 
a wily Canadian crept silently toward the lair of a 
hidden Iroquois, and struck him down just as his 
greedy eye glistened at sight of his prey. There, 
hand to hand in a desperate struggle, the supple limbs 
of a French officer measured their trained skill against 
the brute force of a brawny savage. De Nouville, 
unsuccessful in his attempt to restore any thing like 
order, had plunged, with a small fragment of his bat¬ 
talion, into the thickest of the fight, and contended 
successfully with the heaving human mass, till, look¬ 
ing about him in the midst of the confused melange, 
he discovered that he was unsupported by a single 
soldier of his troops. He, however, brandished his 
keen Damascus, hoping yet to hew a path through the 
crowd of yelling savages that surrounded him like so 
many starved blood-hounds. Never did trusty blade 
do better service, for every blow had desperation in 
it. At last the crowd was cleared, the woods were 
close at hand, and the imminent danger seemed 
passed. At this moment a powerful savage bounded 
forward, brandishing his tomahawk, and instantly the 
French commander closed with him. Knee pressed 
against knee, foot against foot, and arm wreathed in 
arm, they stood, with every cord distended, and every 
muscle thrown into a position to maintain its utmost 
force; the fierce passion working visibly in the naked 
limbs of the savage, seeming to find an answering 
passion to oppose it, hidden beneath the garb of the 
courtly nobleman. Just at this crisis, when the 
chances of both combatants seemed so equally 
balanced that a breath would have turned the scale, 
De Nouville caught a glimpse of glittering steel in 
the air above him. There was no time even for a 
prayer. So to die! But the Frenchman breathed 
again. The uplifted arm had been shattered. The 
slight distraction had, however, given his adversary 
an advantage. The marquis, aiming a blow with his 
liberated hand, struck the air, reeled, slipped on the 
blood-wet grass and fell, dragging down his enemy 
with him. For a moment he was stunned, but in the 
next he was released from the mass of the slain by the 
strong hand of a youth in the garb of a ranger. 

, “ Fight, if you can, Monsieur le Marquis,” said the 
Canadian, adding to his precept the weight of a goodly 
example. 

“ If I can!” exclaimed the nearly bewildered mar¬ 
quis, raising an arm that showed no sign of flagging; 
and, without another word, side by side, the twain cut 
their way through the newly gathered crowd of 
Iroquois, and finally gained the covert of the woods. 

“Iowe you a life, my brave fellow!” exclaimed 
De Nouville, grasping the hand of the youth with 
grateful warmth. “ Come to the fort as soon as we 
are at Montreal again, and tell me what I shall do for 
you.” 

“ To be refused the boon I ask!” answered the 
Canadian bluntly. 

“ Nay, my good fellow, your service has been a 
trifle too important for that Upon the honor of a 
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soldier and a gentleman, you shall name your own 
reward. I perceive you know me.” 

“ Aye! who does not know Monsieur le Marquis?” 

“ Then take that,” and the marquis drew from his 
bosom a jeweled crucifix, “ and, by all the saints in 
the calendar, you have but to present it to insure you 
any boon within my gift” 

The Canadian bent his head in acknowledgment, 
and accepted the pledge with a covert smile; and the 
marquis hurried away to the combat, muttering be¬ 
tween his teeth, “ A surly churl! but, nevertheless, he 
saved my life.” 

Well did Blanche de Nouville fulfill her determina¬ 
tion, and train both heart and lip, till it would have 
required a keen eye indeed to have discovered the. 
“worm i’ the bud.” Her brow had never been 
smoother, nor her eye dearer than when she met her 
father on his return from his disgraceful discomfiture, 
but he missed the childish caress; and instead of the 
warm, earnest delight dimpling the whole face, a 
smile, that might have been bom under the chisel of a ' 
sculptor, just curved the beautiful lips, and sent a chill 
to his heart. 

“Forgive me, my Blanche,” he said sorrowfully; 
“ I left thee in anger, and without one parting word; 
but my earnest benedictions were sent back to thee, 
my darling. Not a breeze visited thy bright cheek but 
bore with it a blessing from the lips of thy father. 
Forgive me, dear one, if I have seemed harsh—the 
wrong was made greater by my love—it was all for 
thee.” 

“ And it was well, my father; I thank thee for thy 
care.” 

The voice of the Lady Blanche was gentle, and 
winning, and earnest, but the tones were measured. 
It lacked the ■warm heart-gush that had kept dewy the 
one spot of green in the bosom of the man of the 
world. 

Blanche listened with total indifference to the mor¬ 
tifying details of the battle, seeming to feel no regret 
at the utter demolition of the carefully laid plans that 
were to strike terror to the heart of the Iroquois na¬ 
tions ; but, when told of her father’s danger and narrow 
escape, the ice upon her heart melted; and wreathing 
her arms about his neck, she was for a few moments 
the fond child to whose caresses he had looked for the 
dissipation of the heavy clouds lowering over his 
fortunes. It was but a moment, however, and then 
the lip became fixed as before, the moist eye grew 
cold and clear, and the arm still resting on his neck 
seemed to have lost the magnetic touch which always 
thrilled upon his heart. "With a deep-drawn sigh the 
marquis arose, and touching his lips to the smooth 
brow of his child, turned away in anguish of spirit. 
For a little time he paced up and down the apart¬ 
ment; then returning, he leaned over her and whis¬ 
pered—“It shall be done, Blanche. It would be 
insulting the king’s favorite—but no matter, I should 
incur the indignation of my sovereign—I should be 
stripped of my honors—my life might be forfeit; yet 
it shall be done. Thou shalt have thine own choice. 
"We may go far back into the wilderness, perhaps, 
where titles and honors never were known, and there 


we may be happy yet. Give me back my child as she 
was, and I can do any thing, endure any thing, sacri¬ 
fice all the good that a long life has brought me. Oh! 
it shall be as thou wouldst have it, Blanche.” 

Was it not enough that the heart of Blanche was 
bending beneath the weight of her own sorrow—but 
must it have yet more to bear—the shame attendant 
upon a consciousness of error? Who was this 
stranger, Philippe, that he should make her unjust to 
all others, that he should steal her heart in a few short 
weeks from one who had made her his idol, the star 
of his life, who had loved and cherished her in her 
helplessness, .and would have sacrificed his own being 
but to contribute to her happiness ?” * 

“ I would have it as it is, my father,” was thegentle 
reply, as Blanche threw herself into the arms that had 
ever sheltered her. “ I have erred, but it was blindly, 
thoughtlessly—take me back to thy trust, and thou 
shalt find there is a spirit in thy child which will 
never shame thee.” 

It was a moment for unreserved confidence; and 
Blanche, in hurried, tremulous tones, proceeded to 
offer her heart to the inspection of the eye of love. 
She detailed her meeting with the stranger youth on 
the banks of the little lake by her father’s chateau; of 
their mutual recognition in the forest at Hochelaga 
and their intercourse afterward, with careful minute¬ 
ness; extenuating nothing, and concealing nothing; 
save perhaps what is always concealed, the depth and 
changelessness of her own affection. She said they had 
parted oh the evening of his seizure voluntarily; and 
yet (Blanche trembled as the confession passed her * 
lips) she had strangely enough received a token from 
him since. She did not hesitate to say it was strange 
and inconsistent—he had counseled her to abide by 
her duty, and yet what could have influenced him in 
this but a desire to keep himself still in her memory. 

“But he shall be safe, my father! he shall.not be 
endangered by my revelations!” Blanche entreated, 
holding fast between her palms a tiny parcel. 

“ Ay; he shall be safe.” 

Blanche, with trembling fingers, undid the silken 
cord, and unfolded the paper. A crucifix, the very 
one he had given as a pledge of faith to the ranger, 
dropped from it into the hands of the marquis. He 
started, and dashed it down with a surprised and 
angry flush. 

“There is something written on the paper in his 
own hand. Bead it, my father.” 

“ Nay, Blanche—” 

“Bead it,I entreat.” 

The marquis took the scroll and read—“ Present the 
jewel enclosed to the governor , and ask a boon in my 
name—whatever thou wSt, dear Blanche. Be dare 
not refuse—it woidd be at the peril of his soul 
“ It is even so,” murmured the marquis, “ I dare not 
refuse.” 

“It is true, then, true!” exclaimed Blanche, dap¬ 
ping her hands together joyously; “it was Philippe 
who saved thee from the knife of the savage.” 

“ It was a half-civilized Canadian!” 

“ It was he! it was he! Thy life and mine! Holy 
Mother, I thank thee!” 
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' “And now he claims the reward- Oh! it would , dressing-table. “See! they hang as though suspended 
have been mercy had he left me to die!” | from a thing of iron. My nerves are firm, there is no 

“ He claims no rewardthink what he might have ' faltering in my pulses, no fluttering at my heart Why 
asked—is he not noble, my father?” • should I be exempt from the duties of hospitality?” 

“I would he were less ignoble, Blanche; I little ; There was a strange undefined dread at the heart of 
thought thou couldst make so low a choice.” • the marquis, and he would have striven yet farther to 

“ The brave soldier who saved my father’s life!” persuade; but that cold calm eye and firm lip prevented, 

“ And claimed more than life for a reward.” I even while they alarmed him. With a foreboding of 
“ Nay, returned the pledge to the hand of one whom : evil, which clouded his brow, even in the moment 
he knew never could use her power to darken one ! when he should have been happiest, he turned away, 
day of a parent’s life.” I “ There! the boat is fast now!” “That is he—the 

“How wilt thou use it, Blanche?” j one in the—•” “Mon Dieu! how handsome!” 

“Thus! I will not demand of thy justice what I j “Now he lands!” “What an air!” “ Monsieur le 
refused-from thy love. Take back the pledge, my : Marquis—ah!” “How graceful!” “Magnifique!” 
father.” I “ Now they are turning this way!” “ They move 

“ He will think me an ingrate,” murmured Blanche, ; forward!” “They will be here in a moment!” Such 
as she turned away to conceal the features that were j were a few of the many exclamations which greeted 
now eloquent with emotion; “an ingrate, enslaved by the ears of Blanche from the two watchers in the 
a foolish ambition; but truth, and filial love, and com- ! window, till she must have been the statue she seemed 
mon justice all require the sacrifice. Oh! if thou not to have felt her color rising and hei^heart quicken- 
couldst know how difficult the struggle, Philippe !” j ing its pulsations. If there had been no suspense, if 
Great was the sensation occasioned by the arrival she could have passed at once* from the quiet of her 
of the Chevalier deCroye. Marie and Angelique were own chamber into the presence which she had learned 
on the tip-toe of expectation; flitting here and there to dread, it would have been different; but now the 
with a busy consequence peculiar to ladies’ maids; emotions over which she had at first gained such per- 
wondering, and doubting, and guessing to each other; feet ascendancy, began to swell again in her heart and 
and shaking their wise heads and looking very know- tamper with the muscles of her face. There was, how- 
ing at the other servants of the household. But when ever, but little time for this kind of dangerous thought, 
at last they did really catch a glimpse ,of his barge A heavy trampling of feet in the great hall was suc- 
upon the water, with its gay decorations making it ceeded by the flinging open of the doors; and Blanche 
appear for all the world like a floating fairy palace heard the courteous tones of her father, and another 
41 moving to the magical sounds of music—oh such voice—could it be a stranger’s. Something in it 
fluttering and chattering. A spectator could not pos- touched a chord which she had hoped would never 
sibly have imagined that there was an individual in vibrate again. The rich color receded from her 
the fort so much interested in the expected arrival as cheek, and trembling, shrinking, almost fainting she 
these two demoiselles. Certainly not the clear-eyed, stood, unable to move a finger or raise a lash. She 
proud-lipped lady whose toilet they had just completed, heard her father pronounce her name coupled with 
“ Spare thyself, my child, do not attempt this trial another: a manly form bent before her—there was a 
to-day^? whispered the marquis, as he was on the clasp about her hand—a warm lip pressed it, not with 
point of proceeding to the river-side to welcome his the cold formality of a stranger; and then a voice 
guest. which could not be imitated, whispered softly—“ Does 

“ Nav, raethinks it scarce beseems my father’s my maid tremble still1” 
daughter to practice such discourtesy,” returned the A start—a gush of feeling—a long, deep, convulsive 
lady with a smile; “Ishall do thee no discredit. See!” sob; pad Blanche, all quivering with agitation, nestled 
And Blanche raised upon the tip of her taper finger the on the bosom of Philippe de Croye, and listened to 
string of pearls which lay beside the casket upon her his soothing voice as in days long agone. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ct Beautiful ! Grace, beautiful! Not a curl too 
many—not an ornament too abundant. You ’will 
surely be the belle to-night.” 

And Grace Fleming, as these words fell upon her 
ear, turned from the mirror at which she stood, and, 
making a sportive curtsey, advanced to meet her 
father. 

“And who is the divinity that presides over your 
toilet, Grace?” continued Mr. Fleming, as he sur¬ 
veyed with admiring eyes the person of his daughter, 
from the white rose in her hair to the satin slipper 
that encased her slender foot “"Upon my word, I 
know of none who rival you in taste or elegance.” 

“ No one but Marion, sir,” replied his daughter, 
turning to her pleased and blushing attendant, “ and 
really I must commend her, for she improves daily. 
Last winter, I was quite dependent upon a French 
hair-dresser, but Marion has become so ecu. fait at the 
business, that I may now dispense with him entirely.” 

“Indeed,” said Mr. Fleming, “Marion has out¬ 
done herself to-night You look charmingly, my 
dear; so exquisitely simple, so purely elegant, per¬ 
fectly irresistible in fact” 

Grace blushed and smiled, while she kissed the 
kind lips that praised so fondly—and the father and 
daughter descended to the spacious and brilliantly 
lighted apartments below. 

It was a gala-night in-Square. A birth-day 

ball, in.honor of the fair young mistress of the man¬ 
sion, whose bright eyes sparkled with delight as they 
glanced from chandelier to mirror, and saw that 
every thing was in perfect keeping, and the arrange¬ 
ments for the fete as complete as heart could wish, 
or hands could execute. 

“How beautiful the rooms are,” she exclaimed, as 
she gaily danced through them. “Mellini has cer¬ 
tainly exquisite taste—and here, too, is our. first 
visitor.” 

“ Unfashionably early, Grace, but you must for¬ 
give it!” said a third person, who now advanced to 
meet her. “ There is no chance for a chat with you, 
coz, unless one steals a march, upon every one else, 
on such a night as this, and therefore I am here thus 
early.” 

“And the girls, where are they?” asked Grace, 
while Mr. Fleming extended his hand somewhat 
coolly to his nephew. 

“Not dressed yet, and will not be here for an 
hour. Why, it is vulgarly early—only half-past 
eight!” 

“ What a heathen, Charles, to venture into mypre- 
sence before ten.” 


X. Jl-DOXALD. 

“ But I know you will forgive it, Grace, because 
you seem the personification of goodness and loveli¬ 
ness to-night. So do take my arm, and let us walk 
through the rooms, while you enlighten me as to all 
the beaux and belles I am to have the honor of meet¬ 
ing.” 

“ A pretty task, indeed,” said his cousin, laughing, 
allowing, him at the same time to place her arm 
within his own; “ and leave poor papa, in the mean 
time, to meditate upon the follies of fashionable life, 
and the expenses of a birth-night ball.” 

“ And to consider how well we look in our party 
dresses, bey, unde!” said Charles Malcolm, gaily— 
“ how well Grace looks, I mean.” 

“ The mirrors will tell you that,” said Mr. Flem¬ 
ing, “ and, I presume, both Grace and yourself will 
consult them.” 

“ Possibly so,” said the young gentleman, smiling, 
“ there being a sort of magnetic influence, I am told,, 
in a looking-glass, when a pretty face is near it,” and 
the cousins turned away, and commenced their walk 
through the suite of splendid apartments. 

And laughingly did they chat of a thousand things, 
which suited well the lightness of their spirits at that 
moment, for Charles Malcolm was always gay when 
near his cousin, and Grace Fleming, on her nine¬ 
teenth birth-day, had no place in her heart for one 
thought of sadness, unless, it might be, when her eye 
had rested on the pictured image of her lost mother, 
and the remembrance of other years cast their shadow 
over her soul—but, like summer clouds, soon passed 
away, and all again was sunshine. 

“And what have been the offerings at your shrine, 
to-day, my lady fair?” asked Malcolm, playfully, 
after they had viewed and reviewed the decorations, 
and seated themselves at last in an alcove ornamented 
with flowers. “ They should be rare gifts to pro¬ 
pitiate such a goddess.” 

“ And pray, Charles, when did you learn to talk 
nonsense and sentiment ?” replied his cousin. “If 
you please, sir, confine your remarks to plain Eng¬ 
lish ; and if you ask what have been my birth-day 
presents, which all good girls expect, I must tell you, 
that save a few trifles from Eda and Eleanor, I have 
received none.” 

“ In that case,” said Malcolm, assuming at once 
a graver tone, “ I may presume to ask your accept¬ 
ance of this. Just a little keepsake, to call me to 
your remembrance, coz, when I am gone,” and he 
placed a riDg of some value upon her finger, and 
pressed the gloved hand to his lips, as he did so. 

“ Gone, Charles! Why, surely, you do not mean 
to leave us?” 
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“Yes, even so, Grace. In a month from this day 
I sail for Canton, and shall be absent, perhaps, for 
years.” 

“Years? It is not possible!” said Grace, her 
cheek losing its bloom for a moment. “ But is not 
this a very sudden determination ?” 

“An unexpected offer -was made me yesterday, 
•which I feel in duty bound to accept, although, I 
must own, I go reluctantly. It would be folly, how¬ 
ever, to remain here and—starve.” 

“ Oh, Charles, what an idea!” 

“There is no prospect of success in New York,” 
said Malcolm; “every effort has been ineffectual— 
and my mother and sisters require the sacrifice. But 
hark! there is an arrival. One word more. You 
will think of me sometimes, will you not, dear 
Grace? And should you marry during my ab¬ 
sence-” 

“Grace!” said her father, coming forward, and 
ere Charles Malcolm could finish the sentence, Miss 
Fleming was receiving the salutations of her nume- 
rousguests. 

And gaily sped the hours of that festive season. 
There were eyes that vied in brilliancy with the 
gems which flashed from many a fair brow and 
jeweled arm; and light feet that went tripping in the 
dance; and merry voices, mingling with a strain of 
glorious music; and Grace Fleming, the brightest 
star in all that galaxy of beauty, resumed the smiles 
which her cousin’s announcement had banished, and 
realized the happiness so fondly anticipated in her 
birth-night ball. 

Oh! bright and cloudless skies of youth! Why 1 
are ye ever dim? Why do storms so often gather 
over you? and the mists of sorrow and adversity 
obscure your clear and tranquil beauty? 

CHAPTER II. 

The gala-night was passed, and Mr. Fleming’s 
household returned to the daily routine of domestic 
duties and fireside enjoyments. In one month, 
Charles Malcolm sailed for China, and although 
Grace missed him exceedingly, and shed a few natu¬ 
ral tears when he bade her farewell; and often won- i 
dered with a sigh how poor Charley felt tossing about 
on the wild ocean, yet her grief was of short dura¬ 
tion, and in a few days her usual cheerfulness re¬ 
turned. 

The second month was drawing to a close, with 
the brilliant winter season of the fashionable world, 
when Mr. Fleming, one evening, as his daughter 
bade him good-night, detained her hand, and begged 
her to remain a few moments, as he had something 
of importance to communicate. 

“I hope it is something agreeable as well as im¬ 
portant, sir,” said Grace, in a jesting tone, “ for, to 
own the truth, I am dying with sleep.” 

“Very agreeable, as you shall judge,” replied her 
father; “and, in the first place let me ask, what is 
your opinion of our friend Mr. Douglass?” 

“ Really, sir,” said Miss Fleming, with an arch 
smile, “I have scarcely formed one. The young 


gentleman, despite his moustache, has never been in 
my thoughts long enough at any one time to enable 
me to do so.” 

“ Perhaps you will oblige me by making the attempt 
now,” said her father. 

“Most-willingly, sir, since you wish it. • Let me- 
see. Mr. Douglass may, I think, be called a sort of 
negative person, not very handsome, not very agree¬ 
able, not very intellectual, and not very polished. I 
neither like nor dislike him, can be civil to him when 
he accosts me, but his continued absence from my 
society would by no means break my heart.” 

“He has wealth, at least, and spends it liberally,” 
said Mr. Fleming. 

“True,” said Grace, laughing. “"Well, sir, that 
may serve as a redeeming quality to place against my 
list of negatives.” 

“ I wish you would think better of him,” said her 
father, gravely, “for he is a young man I highly 
esteem. You have a foolish, and very improper 
habit, Grace, of ridiculing every one who does not 
happen to strike your fancy, when first introduced; 
and have a standard of your own, which all must 
reach to gain your approbation. Now I know that 
Mr. Douglass is really an estimable young man, pos¬ 
sessing many good qualities, which do not appear, 
except in a private, unostentatious way. Beside all 
this, he has expressed himself particularly interested 
in you, and as I should most cordially give my con¬ 
sent to his proposals, I hope you will condescend to 
consider the matter a little more seriously.” 

“ Seriously! my dear father,” said Grace, the ex¬ 
pression of her beautiful face changing instantly 
from gaiety to gravity—“ Oh, that can never be. 
Mr. Douglass may be all you describe him, and far, 
very far beyond my poor deserts—but to accept him 
as a lover—to marry him —that is quite impossible.” 

“Not so impossible, perhaps, as you imagine,” 
said Mr. Fleming. “ Many women marry without 
any great affection, and yet find themselves very 
happy, particularly if their worldly circumstances 
have been improved by the match. Mr. Douglass is 
very anxious I should intercede for him, and will 
make a princely settlement upon the lady who shall 
become his wife.” 

“A happy lot for any woman, my dear sir, if 
wealth be the object of her choice—but for myself, 
believe me, I will never barter my affection for gold, 
or wed the man I do not love.” C7" 

“ Silly girl!” said her father—“ just the romantic 
notions of some novel-reading miss. I had hoped, 
Grace, to find you more reasonable, more guided in 
your decisions by common sense.” 

“ And is it an evidence of a want of common sense, 
my dear father, to say that I will not give my hand 
where I must withhold my heart?” 

“It is a proof, Grace, that you have very little 
worldly wisdom, at least,” replied Mr. Fleming. 
“ Mr. Douglass would prove an excellent husband, I 
doubt not, and, in case of my death, a friend and 
father to your sisters. I must look to the future, if you 
do not. We know not the evils that may be in store 
for us, and what if misfortunes come?” 
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“We have still our health and energies left us, 
father,” interrupted Grace, “and with these gifts 
could never be entirely the sport of Fortune.” 

“Health'and energies! Nonsense!” said Mr. 
Fleming, impatiently. “ What could you and Eda, 
and little Nell do in such a case? Love and romance 
are fine things in theory, Grace, but will neither feed 
nor clothe their votaries.” / 

“ No, father,” said Grace, soothingly, “ but health 
and energy, with true love to lighten the way, may 
make a rough road smooth.” 

Mr. Fleming rose hastily, and stood, with folded 
arms and contracted brow, before the fire. 

“Iam sorry, sir— very sorry,” continued Grace, 
“ that I cannot yield to your wishes—but Mr. Doug¬ 
lass I do not esteem, except as a common acquaint¬ 
ance, and, with these sentiments, will never consent 
to marry him.” 

“And this is your unalterable decision?” 

“ Unalterable.” 

“Grace,” said Mr. Fleming, fixing his eye upon 
her, and speaking in an agitated tone, “ listen to me, 
for the time has come when you must learn the truth. 
I am on the eve of bankruptcy, and nothing can save 
me but this marriage. Mr. Douglass will relieve me 
from my embarrassments if you consent, but not 
else. Answer me, then, will you save my reputa¬ 
tion, or not?” 

The ashen hue of Grace Fleming’s cheek at that 
moment told a world of mingled feeling. Her father’s 
despair, her own blighted prospects—with the shadow 
which must fall over the path of her young sisters—all 
rushed in a tumultuous flood through her bewildered 
brain. 

“Bankruptcy!” she exclaimed, gazing at her 
father, as if just awakening from some horrid 
dream. 

“ Yes, bankruptcy—poverty—disgrace—ruin,” said 
Mr. Fleming. 

“And there is no other alternative?” she mur¬ 
mured, faintly. 

“None.” 

Grace groaned audibly, while she mentally prayed 
for direction in this hour of trial. 

“ I grieve to ask this of you,” said her father, “ but 
you see how much is at stake. Not only your own 
advancement, but the actual salvation of us all. 
Eda, whose beauty and talents you have so gloried 
in, will you consign her to the oblivion which is the 
inevitable result of poverty, when by one word you 
might secure for her that station in society, which of 
right she ought to occupy ?” 

“And Eda would be the very last, father, to ask 
such a sacrifice,” said Grace, recalled to recollection 
by the sound of her sister’s name. 

“ And think you I would ask it, Grace, if it were 
for myself alone ? No—it matters not how or where 
the remainder of my life is passed. ’T is for you, and 
for your sisters, that I speak.” 

Grace was silent. How could she argue in such a 
case ? How refuse to rescue those she loved best on 
earth? 

You will relent—I am sure you will,” continued 


Mr. Fleming, seating himself again beside his daugh¬ 
ter, and putting his arm tenderly around her, “when 
you consider every thing.” And he hastily enume¬ 
rated the advantages of the match, and compared 
them with the sudden change which must come upon 
them all, in case of a refusal “You are a dear, 
good girl, my precious Grace,” he added, “and you 
will not refuse to serve and gratify your old father, I 
am sure.” 

Grace looked up. The tears were streaming oyer 
her pale face, but, in a voice choked with emotion, 
she answered— 

“Forgive me, but indeed —indeed, I cannot!” 

Mr. Fleming started. 

“ Cannot, Grace ? Then I am ruined.” 

“Ruined, father? Oh, no. I will do any thing 
else—live for you—work for you! But do not—do 
not ask me to marry one I cannot love.” 

“ I understand you, Grace,” said her father, pacing 
with rapid steps the apartment. “You love another, 
and, like a fool, will cast from you the prize which 
Fortune offers, and bestow yourself upon a fellow 
who is not worth a sixpence.” 

“ I do not understand you, father,” said Grace. 

“No, I suppose not,” said Mr. Fleming, sneer- 
ingly. “But I have not been blind, and hoped, by 
placing the ocean between you, to overcome your 
ridiculous partiality for Charles Malcolm.” 

“Indeed, sir, you wrong us both,” said Grace, 
warmly, while she struggled to regain her com¬ 
posure. “ Charles never lisped one word of love, 
and went to Canton with the full persuasion, I am 
sure, that I should marry during his absence. As to 
| my own feeling”—Grace curled her lip proudly— 
“ it is not my wont to bestow my affections unasked, 

| and I have ever loved Charles Malcolm as a cousin 
—nothing more.” 

“ I will give you a longer time to deliberate upon 
the proposal of Mr. Douglass,” said Mr. Fleming, 
abruptly, “ and shall expect your written answer to¬ 
morrow morning—and remember, the future happi¬ 
ness or misery of your sisters depends upon your de¬ 
cision.” 

Long, that night, after other eyes were closed in 
! peaceful slumber, did Grace Fleming hold a conflict 
with herself. She loved her father dearly, very 
dearly, and over her young sisters she had watched 
with a mother’s tenderness. But to sacrifice her 
truth—to swear, at the altar, that she would love and 
reverence a man whom she despised—oh, no, no!— 
every feeling of right, every principle of duty, for¬ 
bade the thought—and Grace resolved that she would 
be the best and most affectionate of daughters—but, 
come poverty, come any other evil, never, never 
would she wed the man she could not, with her 
whole soul, love and honor. 

CHAPTER m. 

TiTra a thunder cloud burst the storm, which Grace 
Fleming, with a single breath, might have dispelled, 
while it yet dimmed the horizon—for, stung by the 
unexpected refusal of his hand, Mr. Douglass de- 
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dined risking his thousands in the support of a fall¬ 
ing house, and the proud and haughty Mr. Fleming 
•was now, to use his own expression—a beggar! 

As birds driven from the nest which had so long 
sheltered them, came Eda and Eleanor Fleming from 
school, and their sister embraced them with a depth 
of feelmg, and a passionate outbreak of grief, which 
they could not comprehend- In a few weeks, 
arrangements were made for their removal. Every 
description of plate and furniture, not excepting the 
beautiful piano, which Mr. Fleming had purchased 
for his daughter but a few months before, was sold 
to meet the demands of his various creditors—and 
Grace and her sisters, after bidding a final and sor¬ 
rowful adieu to the scene of their past enjoyments, 
became boarders with a plain quaker family in the 
outskirts of the city, where the elegance of their late 
home was painfully contrasted with the plain furni¬ 
ture and simple fare of Enoch Dobbs and his wife 
Hannah, although the kindness which they both ex¬ 
pressed, and the gentle tone of the good quakeress, 
when she said—“I hope, young friend, thee will 
make thyself at home in my house!” brought a 
gleam of comfort to the desolate heart of poor 
Grace, and taught her that a kind word may often 
soothe, if it do not heal a wounded spirit. 

Although their accommodations were circum¬ 
scribed, a small parlor was fitted up with the little 
ornaments and keepsakes which Eda and Eleanor 
had brought from school, while Grace spared no 
pains, by the tasteful arrangement of every trifle, to 
render it a pleasant and cheerful place, and throw 
around it something like a home feeling. 

“ In this room, my dear girls,” she said, when they 
had been for a few days in their new abode, “ we 
must not suffer the demon of discontent to appear. 
This must be for us a sort of Elysium, to which no¬ 
thing that will dim the sunlight, streaming so glori¬ 
ously through these southern windows, can have 
access. Here we must endeavor to make poor papa 
forget his troubles.” 

“Iam sure it is always sunshine where you are, 
Grace,” said Eleanor, whose busy fingers were em¬ 
ployed upon a pair of snowy curtains—“but it will 
never seem like home to me in this house. Hannah 
Dobbs will give me the vapors, with her ‘ thee and 
thou’—and then to hear her call you nothing but 
Grace—friend Grace—it makes me feel shockingly,” 
and Eleanor sighed over her altered fortune. 

“ Better to be called friend than foe, Nelly, is it 
not?” said Grace,smiling. “But what would you 
say if I were to tell you that, but for me, you would 
never have known Hannah Dobbs, and that, by one 
word, I might have prevented all our misfortunes?” 

“You, Grace?” said Eda Fleming, who now 
raised her head from a certain inventory she was 
copying. 

“Yes, even so, Eda—I might have prevented all 
this ruin, could I have married to please my father.” 

“Were there any insurmountable objections?” 

“ The greatest—the gentleman in question I could 
not love.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Eda, clasping her hands to¬ 


gether—“ would I had been his choice. How gladly 
I would have made the sacrifice.” 

“ The sacrifice of what, Eda?” asked her sister, 
“ inclination or duty? Had my right hand been re- 
I quired to save my father, not an instant should I 
; have hesitated—but here I had no power to choose, 
no ability to comply, and none can ever know the 
sorrow I experienced when I wrote my final de¬ 
cision, and felt that I could not, without an actual 
violation of the holiest vow that woman’s lip may 
utter, save you all from this.” 

The blue eyes of Eleanor filled with tears, partly in 
sympathy with her sister, and partly for her own 
misfortunes, and Eda’s speaking countenance ex¬ 
pressed a variety of emotions. 

“Yet I could bear all this,” continued Grace— 
“ poverty, sorrow, scorn, the world’s contempt and 
coldness—but I have lost my father’s love. He 
never smiles on me now, nor has he done so since 
that fatal night—and I, who used to be his comforter 
and confidential friend, am no longer trusted- Oh! 
this is far, far worse than all,” and Grace hid her 
face in her hands, and burst into tears. 

“But he will trust you again, dear Grace, indeed 
he will,” said Eleanor, kneeling down beside her 
sister, and endeavoring to soothe her grief. I will 
go to him this very night,and ask him to forgive yon.” 

“ No,” said Grace, making an effort to regain her 
composure, we must do nothing to add to his vexa¬ 
tion now. Let every thing rest as it is, for the pre¬ 
sent, and the time may come when I shall be able to 
convince him that I am not incapable of sacrificing 
my own wishes, though not my principles.” 

This disclosure, which Grace had made almost 
without intending it, appeared to operate as a charm 
of silence upon both her sisters. Eleanor seldom 
afterward complained of trouble or privation, lest 
Grace should be pained by it; and Eda wassilent and 
submissive also, from the same cause, or if she sighed 
for the ease and elegancies of fashionable life, which 
she had so fondly anticipated, and was peculiarly 
fitted to enjoy, those sighs were always suppressed 
in the presence of her sister, and each watched 
anxiously for any symptom of a relenting feeling 
that Mr. Fleming might evince toward his offending 
daughter, assured that poor Grace could never be 
happy again, unless the love so causelessly lost were 
restored to her. 

But the feelings of Mr. Fleming, whatever they 
might have been, were concealed beneath the rigid 
gloom of his own countenance, and never, by word 
or deed, expressed themselves. He allowed, and 
sometimes returned, the caresses which Eda or Elea¬ 
nor bestowed upon him; while his conduct toward 
Grace was characterized by indifference rather than 
anger. 0 how she longed to look into her father’s 
heart, and see if there yet remained a lingering trace 
of affection, for his poor discarded Grace: but could 
she have pierced the depths of that troubled spirit, or 
stirred its dark and sullen waters; she would have 
seen how much of a cold and worldly policy lay 
hidden beneath them. How pride reared its hydra 
head, even amid the ruins of his fortune; and how 
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selfishness, crushing every better and nobler influence, 
had prompted him to sacrifice his beautiful and guilt¬ 
less child upon the altar of mammon; to secure that 
perishable gold, which had been through life the ob¬ 
ject of his pursuit, and the god of his idolatry. But 
all this was mercifully veiled from the eyes of Grace. 
"Whatever were his faults, they were naught to her, 
for be was her father/ still, her only parent; by whose 
side she had wept the tears which fell over the pale 
face of her dead mother, and lightly might the hard¬ 
ships of her altered lot have been sustained, had his 
smile been there to cheer, or his word of approbation 
to comfort and animate her. But alas! these were 
gone, and she could only look up toHeav en for strength 
and aid, and was enabled to go forward with a patient, 
although a tried and trembling heart. 

To find employment for them all was the first care 
of Grace, as soon as they were settled in their new 
home. Eleanor, not yet fifteen, was too young to 
undertake the duties of a teacher, and Eda of too sen¬ 
sitive and shrinking a nature, to endure the remarks 
which their change of circumstances might call forth, 
and which in such a situation she would, perhaps, be 
subjected to. In order, therefore, to secure for them 
the retirement they now enjoyed, Grace concluded 
that a class of the neighboring children might be taught 
in their little parlor, for several hours in the day, and 
thus a small income accrue to them, which, by strict 
economy, would supply their immediate wants, while 
they were themselves learning the important lessons 
of humility, patience, industry and frugality. 

Through the agency of good Hannah Dobbs, whose 
neat and rosy grand children were included, a small 
school was soon formed, in which the two younger 
girls became insensibly interested: and then Grace 
set forward in the path she had marked out for her¬ 
self. By the sale of her trinkets, and the kindness of 
her old master, she was enabled to secure, at a mo¬ 
derate rate, the use of a piano, which, with her usual 
consideration, she placed in her own apartment, that 
her father might not be pained by the sight of it; while 
she resolutely endeavored to obtain, through the me¬ 
dium of a few true-hearted friends still left her, a suf¬ 
ficient number of music pupils, to render her efforts 
available to the general good. 

But although Grace argued most philosophically 
with her own heart, upon the vanity of the world, the 
worthlessness of its opinion, and the necessity of 
bearing up heroically against the tide of an adverse 
fortune; yet that same fluttering heart throbbed most 
painfully, when she tied on her bonnet, and sallied 
forth to make an arrangement with a certain Mrs. 
James Howard, for the tuition of an only daughter. 

She trod again—and for the first time since their 
removal—the crowded and brilliant thoroughfare of 
Broadway, where she had never before appeared but 
to be recognized and admired. "Why did she draw 
her veil so closely over her features, and turn aside 
to a more retired street? Was the highsouled Grace 
Fleming less worthy of respect and admiration, be¬ 
cause she had lost the gaud and glitter which once 
surrounded her, and was endeavoring, with a heaven- 
taught independence, to fulfill the denies of a lower 


lot? Oh! no—it was but a momentary weakness, and 
by the time she reached Mrs. Howard’s door, Grace 
had so far recovered herself as to ring without hesi¬ 
tation, and send her card to the lady. 

“ Mrs. Howard will be down presently, ma’am.” 

“ Very well,” and in the spacious apartment, which 
reminded her in some measure of former days, Grace 
waited ten or fifteen minutes. At last the door opened. 

“ Good morning, Miss,” was the salutation of Mrs. 
Howard, advancing to the sofa and seating herself 
upon it, while her visiter occupied a chair at a little 
distance. “I suppose you’ve come to see about 
teaching my daughter music. Mrs. Lawrence spoke 
to me on the subject. 

“Yes, madam,” said Grace, bowing. 

“Your terms are rather high, I think,” said Mrs. 
Howard, “especially for young beginners, and where 
there is such a decided taste for music as Angelina 
has.” 

“ The age or proficiency of a pupil will make no 
difference,in my charge, Mrs. Howard,” said Grace 
firmly, resolved to stand her ground, and set a proper 
value upon her services. 

“I believe ladies who give music lessons, seldom 
ask more than fifteen dollars a quarter,” said Mrs. 
Howard. 

“That I presume depends upon their own capabi¬ 
lities,” replied Grace. “ Unless a lady feels that she 
is competent to teach, she should be careful not to 
demand an exorbitant sum.” 

“In many respects, Miss Fleming,” said Mrs. 
Howard, somewhat awed by the tone and manner of 
her visiter, “ I must say I prefer a gentleman teacher. 
I think them more scientific. But one does not like 
to trust a pretty girl with those German professors, 
and one of our own people is not worth having, so, 
as Mrs. Lawrence recommended you highly, and 
you think twenty dollars the least you can take, why 
I suppose we may as well conclude upon the terms.” 

“ Can I see Miss Howard, that I may judge of her 
abilities, madam?” said Grace. 

“Angelina has just gone out, unfortunately,” re¬ 
plied Mrs. Howard, “ but I assure you she will do her 
teacher credit. Every body says she has a remarka¬ 
bly fine taste. When will you give her a lesson ?” 

“At four o’clock to-morrow, madam, if agreeable 
to yourself, and will appoint that as my regular hour 
of instruction.” 

“ That will do very well,” said Mrs. Howard. “ At 
four we shall expect you, and I shall make Angelina 
practice an hour or two before you come. We have 
a splendid piano in the front parlor, one Mr. Howard 
bought a short time since, at the sale of Mr. Fleming’s 

furniture, in -square, the great merchant who 

failed, you know. I suppose you are no relative of 
his?” 

“I am his daughter, madam,” replied Grace proud¬ 
ly, while the blood seemed to curdle at her very 
heart. 

“Oh! said Mrs. Howard, then it is in consequence 
of his misfortunes that you are obliged to teach 
music ?” 

Grace turned away and reached the ball door, she 
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scarcely knew how. She was not conscious that she 
had even bid the lady good morning, and with a 
strange feeling of weakness in every limb, she paced 
hurriedly up the street. “ And this is my first expe¬ 
rience as a teacher,” she said aloud, as the fresh air 
of an April morning fanned her cheek, and brought a 
healing and strengthening power upon its blessed 
wings. “ And ihus it is, that a trial which has bowed 
down such happy hearts, is commented on by the 
world.” 

But by degrees her agitation subsided. Hope, the 
bright angel of the young, whispered fifer “ to try 
again,” and the resolution to return home imngediate- 
lv, gave place to one, which led her onward, till she 
gained a plain and rather mean-looking house, in an 
obscure street, where—as a written direction which 
she now consulted informed her—she would find Mrs. 
Woodruff The door was opened by a little girl of 
twelve years old, who, in answer to the inquiries of 
Miss Fleming, invited her to walk into the parlor, 
where a lady in deep mourning laid aside her work, 
and rose to receive her visiter. Grace presented her 
card. 

“ Miss Fleming, I am happy to see you. Pray be 
seated. Agnes, my dear, bring a chair for Miss 
Fleming, and then go into the nest room, I am en¬ 
gaged now.” 

The little girl obeyed with an alacrity, very un¬ 
common in these days of disobedience, and the two 
ladies were left alone. But Grace felt perfectly at 
ease this time. The soft tone and quiet manner of 
Mrs. Woodruff assured her that she had nothing to 
fear; and after the usual trite topics of the day were 
discussed, and Grace had been urged to put her feet 
to the fire, as the pavements were damp, Mrs. Wood- 
ruffsaidkindly, “ I regret, Miss Fleming, that my own 
inability to go out during this capricious month should 
have obliged you to come to me instead; but I believe 
the business upon which we meet is understood by us 
both, and we have only to appoint an hour for the in¬ 
struction of my little neice, which shall be the one 
most convenient to yourself.” 

“ And are you quite satisfied with the terms, Mrs. 
Woodruff?” asked Grace, warned by her interview 
with Mrs. Howard, that this might become a stumbling 
block with some of her employers. 

“ Certainly,” said Mrs. Woodruff. “ ‘The laborer 
is worthy of his hire,’ my dear Miss Fleming, and 
those who undertake the drudgery of a first quarter 
in music, should I think be well paid for it” 

“ I wish every one was as considerate as yourself,” 
said Grace. 

“ The father of Agnes,” continued Mrs. Woodruff, 
“ is now in Europe, and being anxious that his daugh¬ 
ter should be well instructed, will not objecttoa price 
which is by no means unreasonable. Agnes is a do¬ 
cile, amiable child, with no very great talent, and if 
you are willing to teach her, I •will do my best to pre¬ 
vent her giving you unnecessary trouble.” 

Sympathy and kindness will often touch a. chord in 
the soul, which nothing else may waken, and the tears 
which seemed frozen in their bed, by the icy coldness 
of Mrs. Howard, now dimmed the blue eyes of Grace 


Fleming, and her lip quivered as she replied, how 
gladly she would undertake the charge. Her emotion 
was not lost upon the benevolent Mrs. Woodruff, al¬ 
though she forbore to notice it. Without once allud¬ 
ing to the altered circumstances of her visiter, she 
calmed her agitated spirits by her gentle and consol¬ 
ing converse. And when, after a much longer visit 
than she had dreamed of making, Grace bade her new 
friend farewell, she thus soliloquized. “ Why should 
I shrink from duty, while there are still some good 
angels in the world? Iwill go on with a better heart; 
for if I meet with another Mrs. Howard, Heaven may 
also give me the tender sympathies of another Mrs. 
Woodruff 

CHAPTER TV. 

A year, the first year of their altered fortunes, pass¬ 
ed away, unpleasantly in many respects it is true, 
yet not altogether unhappily to either of the sisters.. 
The little school of Eda and Eleanor continued to 
flourish, through the untiring assiduity of its youthful 
teachers, and the kind zeal of their quaker friend: 
while Grace, gaining confidence in herself as she 
proceeded, soon found as much employment as she 
could desire; and thus the very event which seemed 
likely to crush them to the earth, was the magician’s 
rod which had called into life and vigor those energies 
of the soul, which might else have slumbered beneath 
the benumbing influence of wordly prosperity. 

And in one year, how many had forgotten Grace, 
who before that period courted her society, and de¬ 
lighted to be numbered among her friends. Some 
bowed coldly, when they chanced to meet; others 
stared, with a resolute determination not to see; while 
a few said carelessly, “Oh! poor Grace Fle ming , 
really we ought to go and see her, but we do not 
know exactly where she is to be found, and then as 
she is obliged to give music lessons, we might per¬ 
haps interrupt her.” And such is the world’s friend¬ 
ship. Like the waters of a . shallow stream, which 
babble noisily for a little season, and then are fetter¬ 
ed by the early cold, or exhaled by the glowing sun¬ 
beams. 

It was at the close of this year, when the spring¬ 
time was again opening upon them, that Mrs. Law¬ 
rence—the friend still faithful in their adversity— 
came to them with an open letter in her hand, con¬ 
taining a proposal from a gentleman in Virginia, that 
Eleanor should enter his own school, where he would 
afford her every facility for completing her educa¬ 
tion, and then engage her as a teacher, with a liberal 
salary. 

Pale were the faces which gathered round Mrs. 
Lawrence, while she read. All in all to each other, 
now how could they be separated? and generous as 
was the offer of their unkno wn friend, and deeply as 
they appreciated his unexpected benevolence, the 
sisters knew not how to part. “ I cannot leave home,” 
said Eleanor earnestly. “ And I cannot consent that 
you should,” echoed Eda. 

“Let us reflect seriously upon it before we de¬ 
cide,” said Grace. “ "We must put our wishes in one 
scale, and expediency in the other.” 
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“My dear Grace,” said Mrs.Lawrence, “you are 
certainly the wisest person for one who has seen but 
twenty summers, that I ever knew.” 

Grace smiled, but she sighed also. “ Necessity and 
experience are stem teachers, my dear Mrs. Law¬ 
rence,” she said. “ As to this most kind and gener¬ 
ous offer, I see not how we can refuse it, unless indeed 
my father should object. And after we have consult¬ 
ed him, and asked ourselves whether it would be 
right to throw aside the gifts of Providence, we will 
give you the result of our deliberation.” 

There was neither work nor reading in the little 
parlor that night. The sisters sat together and talked 
over the past, both in the sunshine which had bright¬ 
ened, and the shadows which had dimmed it, and also 
that untried future, which had apparently so little to 
illumineit. Eleanor wept andEdaweptwith her. But 
Eleanor’s smiles were as easily summoned as her 
tears, and when Grace spoke of the good which must 
•result.from the offered situation, and the pleasures 
that doubtless might be found in so large an establish¬ 
ment of young ladies, Eleanor began to recover her 
spirits. The calm, dispassioned reasoning of Grace 
was not without its effect upon the minds of both her 
sisters, and it was finally resolved that Mr. Thornton’s 
offer should be immediately accepted, in case their 
father consented to the arrangement. 

“And you will let'me go, father?” said Eleanor 
cheerfully, when Grace ventured to announce the 
proposal of their unknown friend. 

“Go!”saidMr.Flemingstemly. “ And why should 
I thrust you upon the charity of strangers, while I 
have hands to work for you?” 

“But I do’nt want you to work for me, father,” 


teaching must be at once abandoned. I will have no 
more of it. I had rather you should suffer any priva¬ 
tion than disgrace me by such pitiful measures. And 
for you, Eleanor, let me hear no more of charity- 
schools. Thank Heaven, Lhave still enough to keep 
from starving, and let that suffice.” 

“ But my dearest father,” Eleanor began. 

“ Not another word on the subject,” said Mr. Flem¬ 
ing. “I will hear no more. Let the world forget us, 
for why should we be remembered? And let us suf¬ 
fer and die in obscurity, since one among us was wil¬ 
ling it should be so.” 

There is but a single line, ’tis said, between pas¬ 
sion and insanity, and Mr. Fleming looked and acted 
the madman, as he strode from the apartment, leaving 
his children terrifiedby his violence, and overwhelm¬ 
ed by his unfeeling sentence. It seemed as if a hur¬ 
ricane had passed by, and swept from beneath them 
the foothold they had gained; and with trembling 
hearts they listened to his impatient steps, pacing the 
floor of his own chamber, long after he had left them. 
But suddenly those steps ceased, a heavy fell suc¬ 
ceeded, and Grace was the first to fly up stairs, burst 
open the door, and find her miserable father stretched 
upon the carpet. The screams of. Eleanor brought 
immediate assistance, but the hour of retribution had 
arrived. A stroke of paralysis had done its work of 
destruction; and he who would have dregged more 
darkly for his children the cup of poverty and sor¬ 
row, was now to share with them the bitter draught, 
and receive from-their hands, alone, those daily com¬ 
forts of which he would so cruelly have deprived 
them. 

And through the long hours of that dreadful night, 


said Eleanor. u I had much rather work for myself.” 

“"Work! you work indeed!” said Mr. Fleming. 
“Poor child! you may sew baby-rags, Nell, but you 
do not know what work is.” 

“ Yes I do, father,” said Eleanor eagerly, “ and hard 
work too. Iam capable of a great deal, indeed I am, 
more than you imagine.” 

“I have heard such boastingbefore, buthave never 
seen the fruits of it,” said Mr. Fleming bitterly. 

“ That is because you are not at home, father,” said 
Eleanor, revealing in her zeal the secret of their daily 
employments, which Grace had endeavored to keep 
from him, “ and do not see how busy we are. "Why 
Eda and I have fifteen scholars that we teach from 
nine till two every day. And as to Grace, she is 
never idle a moment, but is out teaching constantly, 
and has—how many pupils, Grace ?” 

Mr. Fleming became pale with passion while his 
daughter spoke. • “ And why have not I been con¬ 
sulted in all this?” he asked, turning to Grace. “"Was 
it not enough that you obstinately refused to save your 
sisters from poverty; but must add to your folly by 
seeking employment from every upstart, as if your 
own father had cast you off?” c 

“ Oh! father,” said Grace, laying her hand on his 
arm, and raising her weeping face to his, “ will you 
never, never forgive me ?” 

“Forgive!” said Mr. Fleming. “ Can you forgive 
yourself for the ruin you have wrought ?” But this 


his daughters watched beside him in tears and silence. 
His anger, his injustice were forgotten, and they could 
only pray in agony, that he might be spared to the 
yearning affection of their desolate hearts. Morning 
came—and the strong man of yesterday lay upon his 
bed, helpless as an infant, without the power of arti¬ 
culation, but his eye followed Grace as she moved 
noiselessly through the apartment, or bent like an 
angel of mercy over his pillow; the only image which 
seemed to penetrate the mental darkness that en¬ 
veloped him. 

And with the morning came a thousand new and 
perplexing cares, to the harassed mind of Grace. Mr. 
Thornton’s letter must be answered as speedily ns 
possible, yet how to decide under present circum¬ 
stances she knew not. In this emergency, however, 
her own views of the case were sustained by another 
adviser. Doctor Allen, their kind physician, hadbeen 
the friend of Mr. Fleming from his boyhood, and to 
him Mrs. Lawrence, in the ardor of her friendship, 
submitted the affair. To her great satisfaction the 
Doctor’s opinion coincided with her own, that to re¬ 
fuse such an offer would be positive folly, and taking 
upon himself the task of reconciling his patient to the 
event, he urged Eleanor’s departure so strongly, that 
Grace felt they should prepare for her immediate re¬ 
moval. 

The sisters parted with a grief far deeper than any 
which had before oppressed them—Eleanor to find 
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new friends in a land of strangers, and Grace andEda 
to watch and toil and struggle with a thousand anxi¬ 
eties, of which none could know but themselves. 
And now Grace felt the value of those exertions made 
at first. Mr. Fleming had paid regularly the amount 
due to Enoch Dobbs, while from their own retired 
manner of life but few personal expenses had been 
incurred, and thus a sum accumulated, which, though 
small in itself, was now most important; and Grace 
hoped and Eda tried to hope with her, that at least 
they might bid defiance to actual want. But wearily 
—O! how wearily the months rolled on. Eleanor 
wrote of kind firiends and a pleasant home, and her 
sisters would not cloud, her happiness by a recital of 
their own cares; yet toil and anxiety had become their 
daily portion; and the darkness of their lot was only 
cheered by that peace of conscience, which seemed 
a blessed birth-right the world could not give nor take 
away. 

CHAPTER V. 

Happily or sadly, in light or darkness. Time’s 
flight is ever onward, and those of my readers who 
love the sunshine rather than the shadow, will not 
object to suppose the lapse of three years, since the 
conclusion of our last chapter. During this period 
Eleanor had visited her old home but once, and Mr. 
Fleming had so far recovered as to be wheeled daily 
into the parlor; take a little interest in the concerns 
of his family, (although his daughters scrupulously hid 
from him their embarrassments,) and was never so 
well satisfied as when his darling Grace could sit be¬ 
side him with her needle-work, or read to him from 
the inspired volume. Yes, Grace had regained that 
love, which she had so mourned to lose, and felt re¬ 
paid for all her sorrow, when her father’s arm was for 
the first time folded over her, and his struggling 
tongue pronounced the words, “ my child, God bless 
you!” 

During the years we have, passed so hastily by, 
Grace and Eda Fleming had endured more of mental 
suffering than was ever revealed to mortal ear. The 
night which brought repose to happier hearts, was for 
.them the season of thought, and not unfrequently of 
labor; while the constant drain which their afflicted 
father had become upon their slender purse, seemed 
to render it almost impossible that they should ever 
cancel the debt now owing to Enoch Dobbs. But of 
all quakers Enoch was the most patient, and his wife 
the most benevolent “ We can wait till bettertimes, 
friend Grace,” said the kind hearted Hannah, “ and if 
better days never come, why then we cannot help it 
thee knows, and thjrself and thy sister shall never 
want a home while this roof shelters Enoch and 
me.” 

But a night of storm is not unfrequently followed 
by a morning of exceeding calmness and beauty, and 
it was in an hour of darkest despondency, that their 
sky was suddenly brightened by two unexpected 
events—a small legacy bequeathed them by a distant 
relative, and the return of Charles Malcolm, from 
India. 

The first brought relief from care, and freedom from 


toil; but the second was as the sun, piercing the 
clouds, and illumining every object. He was the 
same happy, joyous Charles of other days. A little 
older and somewhat browner, it is true; but still as 
merry, as laughter-loving as before; as kind, as gener¬ 
ous, as warm-hearted. But Grace, oh how sadly had 
she altered since they parted, four years ago. Then, 
fresh, and blooming and beautiful; now, thin, and 
pale and care-worn, the shadow of her former self; 
yet lovely still in her quiet resignation. “Like the 
water-lilies that are serene in the calm, clear weather, 
but no less serene amid the black and scowling 
waves.” Eda, too, Charles had left a mere school 
girl; now she stood before him a tall, graceful woman, 
and he. gazed at her with uplifted hands and admiring 
eyes, tumble to credit the evidence of his own senses. 
After a few moments’ reflection, and the mention of 
his name, Mr. Fleming recognized his nephew, but 
it seemed only a partial recollection, and not a plea¬ 
sant one. Something in the name of Charles evi¬ 
dently annoyed him, and unable to converse, he soon 
asked to be taken to his own room again. 

And all unheeded the hours flew by as the cousins 
sat together, and recalled the years that had interven¬ 
ed since their last meeting—years so full of interest 
to them all. Charles recounted some of his own ad¬ 
ventures, and the girls indulged in the almost forgot¬ 
ten lu xu r y of a laugh, or he listened to the story of 
their sorrows, and his fine eyes were suffused with 
tears, as he grasped a hand of each; and when they 
separated, long after the latest stars had risen, Grace 
and Eda felt that they had turned a fairer leaf in the 
volume of life, and in Charles Malcolm had welcom¬ 
ed home a brother. 

The world looked bright again. The color came 
once more to the cheek of Grace, and light to the eye 
of Eda. Yet theirs was a joy, chastened.and subdued 
by the memory of misfortune—the rainbow of the 
present, resting upon the donds of the past The 
legacy bequeathed so opportunely, now enabled them 
to pay, with interest, the debt due their quaker friends, 
to relinquish their labors, and devote themselves more 
exclusively to their father. Eleanor also they would 
have recalled, but her engagements with Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton prevented an immediate compliance; and ere 
these were ended the rumor reached them that she 
was to become the bride of a wealthy Southerner; 
and rumor spoke truly of the good fortune in store for 
our warm-hearted Eleanor. 

And day after day Charles Malcolm lifted the shin¬ 
ing brass knocker of Enoch Dobbs’ dwelling, and day 
after day his smiling face and cheerful tone brought 
gladness and happiness to his cousins. If they walk¬ 
ed, he walked with them; if they read, he came with 
the book they most wanted; and if Eda sang, he se¬ 
lected the melody that best suited her voice. In a 
word, he became their oracle, their counsellor, their 
protector—and every enjoyment of their lives was 
heightened if he were permitted to share it with 
them. 

The sojourn of Charles Malcolm in that distant land 
had not been unsuccessful, and he returned from In¬ 
dia rich enough to leave no fears for the future. He 
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came with his early love for Grace, still fresh within 
his heart—that love which he had not dared to breathe, 
when she was the acknowledged heiress of untold 
wealth, and he only a poor cousin, who sighed for, 
but never hoped to win her regard. And Grace, did 
she now requite that tenderness? Yes, in her “heart 
of hearts,” amid those pictures of the past which Me¬ 
mory’s pencil touched so brightly, was enshrined an 
image, which bore his name and semblance. Yet 
Grace felt that for her an image only it must remain. 
To her suffering father she had determined to conse¬ 
crate her future life, and with this in view, to re¬ 
nounce, then and forever, all thoughts of marriage. 
But Grace had also another motive for this decision.' 
With that intuitive perception, which enables woman 
to read a woman’s heart, she learned that Eda loved 
Charles Malcolm, and from the moment of this dis¬ 
covery, she resolved to do all in her power to pro¬ 
mote the happiness of her sister. Yes, through her, 
Eda’s young life had been clouded in its early fresh¬ 
ness, with the dews of the morning still upon its roses, 
and now it must be for aim to restore that brightness; 
to re-illumine that pathway, even by the sacrifice of 
her own affections. And when at last Charles ven¬ 
tured to tell the tale, which he had never breathed 
save to the ocean winds, he was answered thus— 
“ Love and marriage,' Charles, are not for me. I have 
duties to perform which forbid the thought, and while 
my father lives I shall never leave him.” 

“ And will you thus doom me to a life of celibacy 
also, Grace?” 

“Oh no, Charles, far, far from it. Marry by all 
means and be happy. I do not say forget me; that I 
hope, I /snow you will never do; but forget that you 
have loved me other than as a brother, and be content 
with a sister’s love in return.” 

“ And can you give me nothing more than the af¬ 
fection of a sister, Grace? I who have loved you 
through time, and change, and fortune—worshiped 
you almost, even from my very boyhood ?” 

“And still love me, dear Charles,” said Grace sooth¬ 
ingly, “ still be my friend and brother, and show your 
regard by urging me to duty, not by tempting me to 
forsake it. Think of my poor father, and ask your¬ 
self if I ought to assume responsibilities, which may, 
which must take me from him ?” 

“ Eda is still left.” 

“ But Eda is not Grace, and Grace is all in all to her 
father now. When I am absent, his chair is wheeled 
to the window that he may watch for my return; and 


he listens as eagerly for my foot upon the stairs as an 
infant for its mother. I read to him from the Bible, 
and with that in my hand, I feel—if the thought be 
not a presumptuous one—as if I were leading him on 
step by step to heaven. Knowing all this, can you 
counsel me to leave him, Charles?” 

“ And must my hopes perish then ?” asked Malcolm, 
“Hopes that have been my only solace in a land of 
strangers, with the wide ocean between us?” 

“Fixthem elsewhere, Charles. The best and holiest 
affections of such a heart as yours must be worthily- 
requited. And now, my dear cousin, try and forget 
what has passed to-day, and do not forsake us because 
I have rejected your suit. Come to us as usual. Eda 
would regret your absence, and I should feel as if I 
had lost a very dear friend. Still continue Grace 
Fleming’s kind brother, will you not ? and let us en¬ 
joy the same tranquillity and happiness we have done 
since your return.” 

And Grace asked not in vain. Charles came as 
usual, a little paler, and more sedate than before, but 
still the kindest and best of friends; and Grace daily- 
found more in his character to. call forth that love, 
which she had resolved to bury in her inmost soul; 
while she endeavored, by every proper means, to 
place her beloved Eda in possession of that noble 
heart, which had for so many years been exclusively 
her own. 

To this end she gradually absented herself more 
and more from their society, attendance upon her 
father being at all times a ready plea, and in a few 
months she had the melancholy satisfaction of per¬ 
ceiving that her wishes for Eda were being accom¬ 
plished, and that Charles would soon, in all proba¬ 
bility, cherish for herself no deeper affection than 
that of a brother. 

Years have passed away, and there is a small cot¬ 
tage on the banks of the Susquehannah, where an old 
gentleman may be occasionally seen, assisted through 
the garden walks by a lovely woman, whom he calls 
his daughter, and in that daughter we may recognize 
the still beautiful Grace Fleming; while in a wide do¬ 
main, not far distant, Charles Malcolm and his Eda 
are surrounded by a troop of rosy children, among 
whom another Grace is the fairest, and the wildest, 
and might perhaps become the favorite of her aunt, 
if an urchin two years younger did not come so often 
to chat with grandpapa at the cottage door, and 
answer to the still fondly cherished name of Charles 
Malcolm. 
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, , (i A noise like or a hidden brools 

In.the leafy month of June, ' . 

That to the sleeping woods ail night / 

Singe til a quiet tiine'.”^ CoujiticGE. - 
What a glorious day it is I Talk not to me of Italian, sjtitfs—, 

‘ • Shining on. shining on, by no shadow made lender* 

. Till love fulls osleen in such sameness of splendor j 
But give me the broken clouda of a June day, sailing about in the 
blue deptln of the sublime, yet lovely sky. How deliciously clear 
and fresli the nir is, as one Bits somewhat in the shade, looking /or4U 
upon those tall elms, whose tops are Bwayed backward ana forward 
us the summer breeze rises and falls. ! What etrange, wild, pleasing 
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wu^Tu.ne into the mind us one g^7a upon these gracclul u.idula- 
K not unaccompanied will, a eentle murmur of the leaves. 

SiiryV^.X"««eMo“ than loll like an idiot upon that 
.i en c |,air in the portico, looking apparently at nothing, and some- 
fime closing your eyes naif you invited sleep? Ia tlna a way to 
Sh a rational being should spend his time in this enhghtened age 
W* 1 icn nnf'XHmoled activity—an age ol Btcam— an nge of ran- 

roads—an age to make idleness nshamed of itself—an age—consider 

$ £ amft^Ido^onsider you'very much, and I do think you 
have the most comfortable chairs, and such a charming view Iron. 

^°oVbune° come, my good friend, no playing upon words; really it 
Is a sCnc to seehofv some young people do dream their .me 
* v • and yet you are not bo young neither. Did you not tell me 
y'ouVad never l.d -time to read Wilberforce-sCall to the Uucon- 
L r[e d? I can tell you where you will find the book. 

“ Thank you, my dear aunt; but may I ask, did you ever read 

^"wordswortk ? no; but I have heard read something of his; lte 

W “\Vh 0 y e , lr y y esfmy le de 0 ai'aunt, he certainly did. Therenresome 

c p»‘r *• ' 

tude. so now attend. . 

“ * Why, William, on that old gray stone, 

Thus fur the length of half a day, 

Why, William, sit you thus alone, 

And dream your time away 1 

* Where are your books! that light bequeath’d 

To beings else forlorn and blind! 

Up! up! and drink the spirit breathed 
From dead men to their kind. 

* You look round on you mother earth, 

As if she for no purpose bore you; 

As if vou were her hrst-bom birth. 

And none had lived before you 1 

* One morning thus, by Esthwaile lake, 

When life was sweet, I knew not why, 

To me my good friend Matthew spake, 

And tliusl made reply i 
« The eye—i l cannot choose, but Eee ; 

We cannot bid the ear be Btill; 

Oar hAllies feel where'er they be. 

Against, or with our will. 

* Nor less I deem that there ore powers 

Which of themselves our minds impress, 

That we can feel this mind or ours 
In n wiso passiveness. 

* Think you, 'mid nil this mighty sum 

Of things for ever speaking, 

That nothing of itself will come. 

But we must stilt be seeking l 


But we must stilt be seeking i 
«Then ask not wherefore, here, alone, 

Conversing os I may, 

I sit upon this gray.old stone, 

Amt dream my time away. •• • 

..The verse goes very smoothly and musically,’ said my aunt, 
..but I am not sure ''‘“'{'ViSl"-'only you must consider it for 

..^•.7 E;r, 1 i .. l .rr4r 0 7's,r^ k ."^ r 

you will understand readily: 

“ Books 1’tis a dull and endless strife i 

U Come, hear the woodland linnet; 

How sweet /it's music I On my me, 

There’s more of wisdom in it. _ 

“ And hark 1 how blithe the throstle sings 1 

He. too, is no mean preacher i 

Come forlh into the light of things; 

■ Let iitilmc he your teacher. 

« She has u world of ready wealth, 

Oar minds and heatts to bio® . i.i 
S pontaneous wisdom breathed by health, 

Truth breathed by cheerfulness. 

« One impulse from n vernal wood 
May teach you mure ol man, 

Of moral evil, and ol good, 

Than ull the sages can. 


“ Enough of science nml of art; 

Close up the batren leaves; 

Come forth, mid bring with you n heart 
'ihal wnlthts olid itcrii’ci.” 

“ This, my dear aunt, ia excellent; it is not n mere diversion of 
die spirits with a picture of pleasing natural scenes; but it is inniuc- 
,ion of the best kind, save one, that cm. be given to raimnal and re- 
lleelive beinga. For next to the study of divine tiling?, whereby die 
InindTs informed by direet beams of light Iron, die great fcou.ee of 
all inlolligence ond gnodnesa, what so exeell. nl na u. be t“''8 j • «"d 
not only taught, hut led on nnd assisted, ns H « “, h> the pi.«on* 
iinngea and soothing cadences of poely, to gather nlliu.t) 
sentiments from iiniuic herself, and all her forms ol loj- l a J 
shows of beamy I I allow that you may gather a very agrteable rot 
not nl.oge.her unpl.dosophicnl theory ol morn sen .mem In> l'° 
book of Adam Smith on dial very subject; but lonn, dial for n) 

1 can read no book of his without some associationsi of In* s', 
ing from die use which has been made by the dull, the. h< mikes,aim 
I Z covetous, ol Ida trenltse on the weald, of nations. 

0-'' 

wmmmm 

mmmm 

they see not, and henrn.g they do not umlcretonu y 

(/m/f.hey walk in vain 1,10 

dews of die morning bring no Tehcs ,™ l "‘ '°d™g|„ 8 . This is the 
solemniliea of night hnng no clevn . neillt- 

iroth will, regard to them, but as 1 lint e su d, I ey K, o . (he 
er do they conceive for a moment I ^ ^ 

Greek ^ pim^say'”,^ Nor do die'ignorant 

pldlost^ldzeiTar they nedher'ISdlSgei.cc'noi^vtilueilnor 

of ignorance, that he who lias nemi r * 0 j| thote things 

delicacy ol sentiment, 1I " n 8»' es reE peciable relative for some 
sufficiently.” Here I s should not have thought ol seeking 

n ve'r'y dilleren t matter. The good lady, however, applauded not, lor 
L thfa time she waa in a profound and tranquil slumber. 

sa^sgigii 

jaiissssssss 

stately tone. 

m “How beautiful is nigntl 

le A dewy freshness fills the silent air; tfn ; n 

' Ko mist obscures, nor cloud, nor speck, nor Etnin, 

e * Breaks the F.erene of hea ven; 

In fiill-oib’d glory, yonder moon .liviiic 
llolla through the dark blue depths, 
ur Beneath her steady ray, 

■e, The desert-circle spreads. 

Like the round ocean girdled with the ak> . 

How beautiful 13 night! 




“ the vision and the facully d vine, y.^ ^ , 0 tpea |, .waa 

phshment of verse. t ., , ... e n jn|.i amid the Bilence 

of Coleridge’s exquisite allusion to t l '> en,p yo*t Imve read the. 
of the woods and the murmuring oi which die lines are taken. If 
“ Ancient Mariner,” 1 suppose, from whicl the.nn ^ )ily j 

you have nol, read it by all mean e jn ,j lc , n -,dtt of disiuib- 

fng "avocations!^ You arcnol to read the Ancient Mariner ns you 
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would a smart article in a newspaper. You are ».ot to put it in your 
bag with the hope of rending it at the Four Courts, between the 
cause of A. versus B-, nnd that of E. versus F., neither C. nor I), 
being your client. No j this is truly a wild nnd wondrous tale, enough 
to set your brains on end, it not your hair, for a good hour or so at 
the least, and the more you are alone in rending it the better. It is 
a thing to think upon I promise you. All the men of the ship die 
around the ancient mariner, but for his sin and his suffering he lives 
on. At last the dead that lie around begin to work the sliip like 
living men, though animated by other souls than had before belonged 
to those bodies: 

“ The helmsman steered, the ship moved on 
• Yet never a breeze up blew; 

The mariners all ’gan work the ropes, 

Where they were wont to do: 

They raised their limbs like lifeless tools, 
we were a ghastly crew. 

“ -The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me knee to knee j 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 

But he said naught to me. 

“ ‘I fear thee ancient mariner,’ 

Be calm thou wedding guest,_ 

’Twos not those souls that fled in pain, 

Which to their corses came again, 

But a troop of spirits blest. 

“ For when it dnwn’d, they dropp’d their arms, 

And cluster’d round the mast ; 

Sweet sounds rose slowly through their mouths. 

And from their bodies pass’d. 

“ Around, around, flew each sweet sound. 

Then darted to the sun j 

Slowly the sounds camefback again, 

Now mix’d, now one by one. 

"And now’twos like all instruments, 

Now like a lonely flute, 

And now it is on angel’s song, 

That makes the heavens be mute. 

“ It censed j yet still the sails made on, 

A pleasant noise till noon; 

A noise like of a hidden brook, 

In the leafy month of June, , 

That to the sleeping woods all night, 

Singeth a quiet tune.” 

The sleeping woods! I never heard them snore, but I'll be sworn I 
have seen them in their dusky slumbers, and felt as it were the 
heavy breathings of their sleep, And who that has ever lived beyond 
ths region of gas lamps and granite pavements, but must have paused 
now and then on a June night, in pensive admiration, to listen to the 
voice of the brook, down hidden among oyer-hanging trees, mur¬ 
muring away for ever'nnd ever its quiet tune as summer’s nuiet 
influence prevails? Maiden of the downcast eyes (for wliicli thou 
art forgiven in consideration of the rich fringes of thy silken eye¬ 
lashes thus more fully revealed,) blush not that I coll to thy remem¬ 
brance such a scene, or that thy heart was softened by it to the con¬ 
fession of d trembling emotion, that no pleading would have wrung 
from thee in the broad light of duy. And dost thou remember how 
the low rich trembling tones of thy voice harmonized with the scene, 
the hour, the distant murmur of the brook, even more than that of 
the nightingale itself, whose notes at intervals rang through the 
woods with flute-like sound? 

But who is that that calls, and our names loo? Listen I By 
Diana’s silver bow it is—Thomas, to tell us that the strawberries 
and cream are mixed, and that we are waited for Delightful repast 
—yet have a care, 0 man, that eatest I Think you that you have 
possessed yourself of the stomachs of one calf and of five thousand 
snails ? for ltoiy else do you expect to digest a quart of cream, and 
the first fruits of a whole wilderness of strawberries? Milk un¬ 
doubtedly does agree, for the most part, with calyeB, even though 
taken in large quantities, and I have never henrd of an army of 
snails having to send for the surgeon of the forces on account of a 
surfeit of strawberries. But nor calves nor snails could take the 
mixture you are now taking without great danger, nor can you. In 
vain will you seek to make all sure with a glass of the undiluted 
" native” in these pat is. There is nothing stronger than sherry or 
ten year old ale in the house, if you were to die for it. But stay, 
there is 1 know n large bottle of castor-oil kept for the occasional 
physioing of the village. It shall be ordered up to your bedroom, 
and you may take a hearty pull if you find things going wrong. You 
may smile, but there is a grim look at the end of your smile, which 
satisfies me that you nre aware of the wisdom of my precaution. As 
for me, I take the Trial after the manner of an epicure—just a slight 
sprinkle of powdered sugar to bring out the flavtor, and then a glass 
of fair water. In this way you imbibe the true fragrant flavor of the 
strawberry, but then you must proceed leisurely, and ponder upon 
the taste. It you gobble up your strawberries, crunching them os a 
hungry donkey does thistle-tops, or ns if you feared some one else 
might get a second helping before you, you never can have any 
correct notion either of the profound strength, or of the delicacy of 
ontiment, which nre bound up with the true and properly-tasted fla¬ 
vor of the strawberry. 


Did you ever see a real amateur of port trying the first glass out of 
the first bottle of a bin which he had held sacred from mortal touch 
for seven years? Have you marked how it is held, yet not held 
upon the tongue and throat in its passage downward—how it is made 
to flow in a continuous stream, yef so leisurely that every gland is 
touched by every drop us it descends ? It is.the precept festina knte 
reduced to the perfection of practice. As far as it is possible for a 
semi-solid to be submitted to tho rules strictly applicable to a liquid, 
remember this deliberateness of tasting, when eating your best 
strawberries. 

• * * * » * » * » * „ 

Eheu! fugaces labuntur anni. One’s feelings are not what they 
were ; but still June is as beautiful as ever, though we may regard 
it differently. Our udmiralion is not less, but it has different associ¬ 
ations, nnd for so far its character lias changed. We observe more 
carefully than in the days of old, because in all things we are more 
calm. 

-“ And so I dare to hope, 

Though changed no doubt from what I was when first 
1 came among these hillsg when like a roe 
I bounded o’er the mountains, by the sides 
Of the deep rivers and the lonely streams, 

Wherever nature led: more like a man 
Flying from something that he dreads, than one 
Who sought the thing he loved. For nature then 
(Thq coarser pleasure of my boyish days 
And their glad animal movcments.all gone by) 

To me was fill in all. I cannot paint' 

What I then Was. The sounding cataract 
Haunted me like a passion; the tall rock, 

The mountain and the deep and gloomy wood, 

Their colors and their forms were then to me 
An appetite; a feeling and a love, 

That had no need of a remoter charm, 

By thought supplied, or any interest 
Unborrowed from the eye. That time is past, 

And all its aching joys are now no more, 1 
And all its dizzy ruptures. Not for this 
Faint I, nor mourn, nor murmur; other gifts 
Have followed, for such loss, 1 would believe,. 

Abundant recompense. For 1 have learned 
To look on nature, not as in the hour 
Of thoughtless youth: but hearing oftentimes 
The still sad music of humanity, 

Nor harsh nor grating, though of ample power 
To chasten nnd subdue. . And I have felt . 

A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused,.' 

Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 

And the round ocean and the living air, 

And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 

A motion and a spirit that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought 
And rolls through all things. Therefore am I still 
A lover of the meadoWs nnd the woods 
And mountains: nnd of all that we behold . 

From this green earth.” , 

This is tho whole matter, as beautifully, told as it is possible to 
imagine. The vivid, passionate sense of beauty which hurries us 
along in an indistinct rapture— that it is which passes away, but other 
gifts follow which are abundant recompense, and fitter for minds 
which experience begins to render “ deep contemplative.” We do 
not see, and feel, and pass away; but we pause, and ponder, and 
connect thought with thought, and thus make the beauties of nature 
more thoroughly our own than in the duyg of our aching joys and 
dizzy raptures. . • * 

■Melhinks London is not very loveable in June, though politics and 
pleasure arc generally pursued in that month with as much'eagerneEs 
in London as in any other month of the'year. In no other month 
is the house more likely to be full of members, or the parks and the 
opera more full of company. And the more retired parts of the parks 
arc very well to walk in, taking into consideration that you are in 
town; and the old elm trees and younger shrubs of lighter hue, look 
pretty enough; but June seems to call for a more abundant current 
of fresh air, nnd a wider range of view over wood and meadow. 
Moreover, the smoke from hundreds of thousands of kitchen-chim¬ 
neys, though nothing like what thickens and ebsoures the air of 
Manchester, and Glasgow, and Leeds,'and Birmingham, and the 
rest, is far from agreeable, even in London. You walk forth into 
St. James’s inclosed pleasure-grounds, and in profound meditation 
upon the beauty of the towers of the abbey of Westminster, seen 
gracefully rising beyond the trees, you urc wholly unconscious of 
the aggregated parlicleb of condensed smoke, vulgarly called a soot- 
flake, which, wafted by the breeze that does not visit your face too 
roughly, are deposited upofi the leftside ofyournose.' : The increas¬ 
ing heat induces a gentle-flow of moisture, ndown which the sooty 
particles arrange themselves, and you walk on until the littering of 
three nursery maids, not unconscious of the whiteness of their teeth, 
and the neatness of their general carriage, makes you aware that 
something is amiss, and you start for fear that in a fit of absence 
you have wnlked out with your nightcap on instead of a list. A 
handkerchief, however, applied to your face reveals the mischief, 
and makes you look ten times more hideous than before; of which 
having a just suspicion, you rush to your lodgings, or to the nearest 
club to which you belong, to wash your unlucky face, 
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In June, Westminster Hall is very oppressive—not, however, the 
great hall itself, which, with its hare walls and floor of stone, is cool 
enough, and in that antique chamber, if one has no objection to be¬ 
ing ridiculous, one may pace to and fro in all the sublime dignity ol 
utter brieflessness, and cool enough even in June. But I mean the 
law courts, which arc “externul to, and superinduced upon,” the 
said hall. The phrase is borrowed froniSirCliarles\Vetlierell,who, 
having a very simple manner of expressing himself, described a cer¬ 
tain lunatic, who manifested his lunacy by putting on his shirt last 
instead of first, as wearing his shirt external to, and superinduced 
upon his other garments. Tnese law courts, especially the Queen’s 
Bench, have a strange woody, woolly, wiggy smell, which in sum¬ 
mer is very choky. When I smelled it first, I thought it would wear 
away, but it “ever is the same.” The judges change, and the bar¬ 
risters change, nnd X suppose the attorneys change; but other things 
temain—the smell remains, and gtects you the moment you enter 
the passage to the court, in which passage the old woman remains, 
with her stall, for the sale of oranges und gingerbread, which have 
looked the same withered and dustified things for the last fifteen 
years. The ushers appear to be the same, nnd the short-hand wri¬ 
ters, and the jurymen, look the same, though doubtless they arc dif¬ 
ferent. It is shocking to be amid this close fustiness, and the per¬ 
petual dull murmuring wrangle, often about mere trivialities, in the 
bonnie month of June, unless indeed one is particularly well fcctl, 
which hasa wonderful effect in mitigating thesmcll, and taking away 
the sense of semi-suffocation. 

It is long ago now—perhaps the year 1S2S—that one fine day in 
June, Scarlett had been opening brief after brief, in case after case, 
taking the whole affair as easy ns if he had been plucking cowslips 
in a meadow. Tindall was musing over piles of papers, nnd Taun¬ 
ton writing opinions on the ends of briefs, while Brougham twitched 
his nose, and made mistakes in law which were good-humoredly 
corrected by Mr- Justice Bayley, Why should I remain who had 
no certain business but to look on, and who had a gig and horse 
standing at Charing Cross, and an invitation in my pocket to spend 
the next two days near Croydon in Surrey ? A certain Mr. Marryatt, 
and a sudden burst of sunshine, two things as unlike as possible, 
settled the matter. Marryatt got up to move for a new trial, nnd I 
to move off; and soon the Thames was between me nnd West¬ 
minster, and I-was in full trot for the rising groundsof Surrey. 

Brixton hill is not an ugly place, though people who do not know 
it associate it with the ideas of snug citizens’ boxes along a dusty 
road, and with a treadmill which is kept in the vicinity for the ben¬ 
efit of the London vagabonds, who “snapupunconsideredtrifles”on 
the south of the Thames. Then you come to Sircatham, along a 
fine road, commanding a magnificent view to the right of the 
" woods, and lawns, and palaces,” stretching away to Kew, Wim¬ 
bledon, nnd Richmond. Streatham itself is a nice clean country¬ 
looking place, and was. more rural-looking then than now, for the 
graceful wooden spire that rose so picturesquely against its back¬ 
ground of trees has been burned down by lightning, and they have 
built a more stern-looking stone one in its place. A beautiful 
country lies to the left, as one dashes down the slope from Streat- 
liarn toward Corydon, and now we are upon the broad Brighton 
road, as smooth as a bowling-green, and dry as a carpet, then per¬ 
petually travelled over by Brighton coaches; but now a comparative 
solitude, for the multitude pro/or tho railroad, with all its noise, its 
steam, and its close carriages. This is all very well in a day of 
pelting rain or snow, or nny day when a Eaving of two hours in a 
journey of filly odd miles is a mutter of importance; but give me the 
open road and the fresh air from the fields in fine weather, without 
accompaniment of Bmoke, or steam, or noise. I can rememberlhat 
day even now, how sweetly blew the western breeze over. bean, 
fields and clover, and how delicious were the odors wafted from the 
meadows where hay-making was already in progtets, and from the 
hedges, still white with hawthorn blossoms, which in these parts 
goes universally by. the name of “ May.” IIow great was the con. 
trast between the fresh air thus perfumed, and the warm, stagnant, 
breath-polluted atmosphere of the King’s Bench! Greater still the 
contrast between the choky, husky voice of thatlaboiiousgentlemnn, 
Mr. Mnrryatt, quoting case after case to prove that his own, or his 
client’s view of some wretched squabble, involving a matter of thirty- 
five pounds three-and-sixpence, was that which should be taken by 
the Judges—greater still the contrast between his huskiness and the 
singing of innumerable birds— 

“ Sometimes arising to the sky, 

I heard the sky-larks sing; 

Sometimes, all little birds that are, 

How they seeui’d to fill the earth and air 
With their sweet jargoning.” 

These Bights, sounds, nnd smells of the country which I everlovcd 
in fine weather, soon put all thoughts of neglected attendance upon 
the wisdom of tile law out of my head, and I arrived in great spirits 
at my friend’s house. It was a sort of place that one sees only in 
England. It was not extensive, not magnificent—not so picturesque, 
perhaps, as one often falls in with in Ireland or Scotland—no dash- 
’ing sparkling stream, no. view of mountains in the distance. But 
nil that art stnd elegant taste could do within a limited space to make 
house and grounds delightful was hero done. All that expense, 
combined with- nice judiciousness, and scrupulous neatness could 
effect, was here effected. The lawn ns smooth as a table covered 
with green velvet.—the shrubs grouped with cateful attention both 


to combination and contrast; the flower-beds trimmed of every leaf 
and stalk that was post its prime, exhibiting only what was in perfect 
flower, or ubnul to become so. The walks of shining gtavel, with¬ 
out on intruding weed, or even a particle ol unseemly dust. The 
windows of the fitting-rooms, opening vpon the gulden, led by a few 
steps to beds of mignionette and heliotrope, which cast up their 
fragrance into the apartments, where w ore gathered all the luxuries 
of furniture and table ornaments—books, pictures, vases, nnd orna¬ 
ments in china nnd alabaster, carved wood, and buhl. 

I found in the drawing-room the prettiest young lady in the world, 
who was quite a stronger to me. Site wits good enough, however,to 
say llmt Ehe hod expected me, and had staid at homo to write let- 
ters nnd receive me, while our friends, the owners of the house, 
were gone out a visiting. To say the truth, 1 did not care how long 
they Etaid, having left so agreeable a poison to do the honors. 
Bright, blue, and beautiful were her eyes, nnd fuir nnd silken were 
her tresses, and never w’ore red nnd white more charmingly com¬ 
mingled than in her brilliunt complexion. Bite had n mouth shaped 
like Cupid’s bow, nnd teeth ol ivory. But what was more fascinating 
than all these—for to he alone with a dull beauty is a dull business 
—she talked well, and with the utmost vivacity about everything in 
the world that one ventures to talk nbiut with women. We discussed, 
in the most admirable manner, everything nbout the weather, and 
gardening, and rural afl'aits in general—about Wnverly, and Wood- 
slock, and Walter Scott, then writing away, with undaunted vigor, 
at his life of Napoleon—about the pictures at the Uoyul Academy 
Exhibition, nnd fifteen other exhibitions—nbout the operu, nnd Son- 
lag, and Donzelli, and Curinpi, and the rest of them who then were 
ih vogue; nnd my young Indy seemed as much pleased with my criti¬ 
cism as I was with hers, and without any unfnmiliniity that was un¬ 
becoming, treated me ns if I were nn old acquaintance, filic was 
easily prevailed upon to put on her bonnet, in which, of course, she 
looked even prettier than without it, nnd walk through the grounds 
with me. Never was n June day so delightful: the flowers bloomed 
more charmingly, and smelled more deliciously than usual, nnd the 
birds sang with unwonted sweetnees. 

As dinner hour npproached, my friends cantc home, nnd then more 
company, and we dined. I hnd not (he felicity ol lending my new 
acquaintance out to dinner, but I sat opposite, which was ngiceuble. 
We had excellent cheer, elegantly served, and We look our cool 
claret in moderation, according to the English fashion. 1 liked all 
the dining folk very well save one, a young mail, lull and bottle- 
shaped, that is, of long neck, with narrow shoulders, and a frame 
which widened as it descended. He talked much, and, as it seemed 
to me, with an authoritative air, aa it he had been accustomed to 
regard himself as a Sir Oracle, and he exhibited surprising powers of 
appetite. After we got back to the drawing-room, my young lady 
talked ns well as ever, and sang most delightfully to her own harp 
accompaniment. I thought I could have looked and listened forever. 
We petitioned against cnndleB being brought in, on account of the 
heat; but partly the twilight, and partly the jovely light of a summer 
moon, shining from o cloudless sky, poured its soft radiance into the 
room, and this, with the smell of flowers, the charming sounds of 
song and stringed music, nnd the beauty nnd gracefulness of the per¬ 
former, made up a whole of extreme deliciousnees. At last the com¬ 
pany went away, and my young lady retired, and I was hft alone 
with mine host and hostess. It was time to go to bed, if that time 
can be said ever to come on a lovely night in June; but of course I 
cotdd not refuse myEelf the delight of talking about the young lady 
who had just vanished. I mentioned how much I was indebted for 
her reception of me. 

“ I had forgotten,” said Mrs. -. “ I thought you knew my 

cousin. Surely you have met her before with us I” 

“ No,” said I, with earnestness; •< she is not one of those that one 
may see, nnd then fotget that one has seen—how very charming 
she is!” 

“ She is, indeed, a very charming girl,” said Mr.-, “ and a 

very good girl loo, which is belter; but I give you warning, my 
young gcntlcmnn, (hat you must not fall in love with her, for she is 
engaged to be married.” 

I lelt 03 if my friend had given me a blow on (he left Bide of the 
chest; however I soon recovered and began to indulge myself in very 
fierce haired of the unknown person to whom this beautiful young 
lady was to be married.” 

“He must be a happy man,”1 said, “ who has won so fair a lady¬ 
love.” 

“ One would think so,” replied my friend, “ but you saw no par¬ 
ticular signs of happineEB about him—he dined with us to-day.” 

Wliut was my surprise and disgust to find that the bottle-thaped, 
much-talking man, was the affianced fttlur of this charming creature. 
What could she see in him f How could she have any affection for 
a man who ate so much l Soup, salmon,' mutton, fowl, tongue, be¬ 
sides nn infinity ol potatoes, cauliflowers, asparagus, and early pens! 
How could any but a monster do such havoc udon gross victuals in 
the very presence of the cteature he loved, and such n creature 1 He 
did not love it wns cleur. lie was incapable of any tenderness or 
delicacy of sentiment. 

Very likely he was, but he was the second son of nn exceedingly 
rich Jjondon merchant. He had been to Cambridge University. Ho 
had taken his degree with some honor, and his friends said he would 
have been among the wranglers, had not the answering of his year 
been unusually good. His father and all his uncles and aunts looked 


1 
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upon him ns Hie eighth wonder of die world, and thought that, barfing 
the highest order of nobility, any woman in England would scarcely 
be good enough for h\m. Ilis father had just bought an estate to 
which a valuable living was attached, and the gentleman was forth* 
with to be ordained, presented to this living, and married to the 
charming young lady I bad seen, whose beauty and cleverness of 
conversation had attracted his attention when visiting at my friend’s 
house. It was much doubted, I believe, whether the lady cared two 
straws for the gentleman, but she could learn to care for him, and it 
was not in the nature of tilings to be indifferent to the prospect of 
night thousand a year eventually, and two thousand a year to begin 
with. And there was nothing ugaintt the young man, On the con¬ 
trary, he h ,d always been very steady, and hod a mind to compre* 
hend mathematics. The whole matter, therefore, waasoon arranged. 
All this I gathered in about ten minutes’ talk with my friends while 
the bed*toom candles were bringing in. 

I would willingly have ordered my gig, even at that late hour, and 
have driven back to town, but it would have seemed ridiculous. I 
told some story, however, of business to be attended to in Westmin¬ 
ster next morning, and ar anged to leave before breakfast. I believe 
the morning was as fine a one ns ever came, but I do not think I 
J took much notice of its beauties as I drove rapidly back along the 
road which I bad so much enjoyed the day before. When eleven 
o’clock came, 1 found myself again amid the hum, and squeezing, 
and professional jokes of the third row in the Court of King’s 
Bench. To this day, I sometimes heave a half sigh as I pass through 
the country to the west of Croydon. The fair fiancfa of by-gone days 
is now n fine woman, inclined to be fat, and the mother of seven 
promising children. 
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OLD MAIDS. 


OR KATE WILSON’S MORNING VISIT. 


BY ESNA DUVAL. 


And now I see with eye serene, 

The very pulse of the machine; 

A being breathing thoughtful breath, 

A traveler between life and death; 

The reason firm, the temperate will, 

Endurance, foresight, strength and skill; 

A perfect woman, nobly planned 
To warn, to comfort, and command; 

And yet a spirit still, and bright 

With something of an angel-light. Wordsworth. 


“I have just been visiting Miss Agnes Lincoln,” 
said my young friend Kate Wilson to me one morn¬ 
ing. “ Truly, Miss Enna, she is the most charming 
woman I have ever known—always excepting, of 
course, your own dear self Though no longer 
young, she is still beautiful—intelligent, clever, 
without the slightest tinge of pedantry; gentle and 
loveable. Why is it that she has never married 1 
She has been a devoted daughter and sister; I have 
always, felt surprise and regret that she should not 
have been a wife.” 

The tone of voice told the regret which those 
words expressed, and caused me to smile as I 
looked at my bright-eyed friend, who, being on the 
i eve of marriage herself with one she loved very 
dearly, thonght, of courU, the married state the 
only true vocation for a woman. 

“But,Kate,” I replied, “Agnes Lincoln has al¬ 
ways had duties sufficient to employ her in her 
home circle—her heart has been too much occupied 
with providing for the comfort of her brothers and 
sisters, and nursing a poor invalid mother, to go out 
on voyages, in order to seek a fellow heart, or to 
attend to the said fellow heart, should it come woo¬ 
ing. Only unoccupied, free-from-care bodies, like 
your sweet sel$ can find time to fall in love and 
marry—” 

“Nonsense!” said the blushing Kate, “do not 
tease me with such badinage, I wish you would 
tell me Miss Lincoln’s history—romantic I have 
already determined it is—for those deep, dark eyes 
of hers give evidences, by their bright flashings at 
times, of the existence of a fount of passion, which, 
I am sure, must have welled up and bubbled over 
at some period of her life. You have known her 
intimately from .girlhood, Miss Duval, come, tell me 
• * the tale. See, it is the very time for a long story, 
we are certain of being alone,-no stupid visiters 
will interrupt us, for those threatening, overhanging 
clouds are already beginning to let down their 
watery contents—thedire snaps and sparkles in a 
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most sociable manner, and I will spend the whole 
day with you in this cheery little, room of yours.” 

Accordingly she threw aside her bonnet and 
shawl—pushed what she called “the troublesome 
desk, and still more wearying work-basket,” away 
from me, then throwing herself on a low ottoman 
beside me, looked most persuasively into my face 
for the web of romance she was determined I should 
weave, and with the air of one determined not to 
be denied. 

“Doyou deserve,Kate,” I said, “that I should 
entertain you, when you seem to think so slight¬ 
ingly of the mission of my sisterhood ? Saucy girl! 
are old maids always to be regarded by such 
sparkling, merry witches like yourself as leading 
lives useless to both man and womankind ?” 

“No, no’ dear Miss Enna,” exclaimed the lovely 
girl, as she gathered her graceful limbs on her 
favorite seat beside me, in order- to make her dear 
little luxurious form still more comfortable, gazing 
into my face with her bright dancing eyes, and hold¬ 
ing my hands caressingly, “ Heaven knows, I have 
had need to bless the sisterhood, for what would I 
have ‘been without such a dear, good, kind—•” I 
stopped her rosy flattering lips with my hand, and 
yielded to her request Kate "Wilson promised to 
be lenient should my story have less of interest and 
romance in it than she expected—will you, my 
dear reader, be as merciful and indulgent ? 

As Kate said, I had known Agnes Lincoln from 
girlhood—yes, babyhood—for we had been intro¬ 
duced by our proud, happy mothers to each other, 
in our first long dresses, and had taken infinite de¬ 
light, so our nurses had said, in tearing the blue and 
pink cockades off of each otheris caps. We were 
always warm friends; went to the same schools, 
tod, as our parents were intimate, when we grew 
fjp visited in the same circles. Agnes’ father was 
the senior member of one of the most opulent firms 
in the city—-his wealth was said to be immense, 
and truly they lived in a style of princely magnify 
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icence. She was the eldest of several children. 
The three next to her died in infancy, which made 
quite a difference between her and the other chil¬ 
dren in point of age. Her mother was a woman 
of exceedingly delicate frame, and sickness and 
the distress she had suffered on losing her children, 
weakened stQl more a mind never very strong. I 
always remember her as an invalid—surrounded 
by every luxury wealth could purchase; possessing 
a doting husband and a family of noble children; 
yet always repining and melancholy. 

Agnes had been educated by her father with 
exceeding great care; and as she grew up was a 
most agreeable companion for -him. He accompa¬ 
nied her into society; they studied, rode, drove and 
walked together; indeed one could rarely see them 
apart How proud was he of her; and he lavished 
every costly gift upon her with an unsparing hand. 
She was beautiful—a tall, splendid looking crea¬ 
ture—a fine erect figure' with the bearing of a 
queen, and a bead fitted for a Zenobia—but the 
classic severity of her features was softened by 
the most melting, lovely eyes, and the gentle melo¬ 
dious tones of her voice were bewitching. Beauti¬ 
ful, rich and young, of course Agnes Lincoln was a 
belle. She had been full two years in society, and 
to the surprise of her friends die was still dis¬ 
engaged. “ I shall never marry, Enna,” she would 
say to me, in answer to my playful reproaches upon 
her want of susceptibility—'‘how could my poor 
mother or lonely father spare me 1” and at last I 
began to think, as many others did, that Agnes was 
one of those bom to a life of “ single blessedness,” 
when 

u Lo! the troubled joy of life, 

Love’s lightening happiness,” 

became known to her. Agnes’ choice surprisedus all. 
Evart Berkely was a young merchant reputed 
wealthy, but not at all agreeable or pleasing to my 
fancy. He was handsome and tolerably intelligent— 
had been well educated and had traveled abroad, 
bringing with him from his travels various “foreign 
airs and graces,” which did not improve his agree- 
ability to my taste. He was certainly much inferior 
to Agnes in point of intellect; but she loved him 
nevertheless. I always thought him a cold, calcu¬ 
lating man, and the passionate love he expressed 
for my beautiful friend seemed so unnatural, falling 
from his cold unexpressivelips. Mr. Lincoln was at 
first as much dissatisfied and surprised at Agnes’ 
choice as the rest of her friends; but when he dis¬ 
covered how completely her whole heart was given 
up to this infatuation, as he could make no serious 
objection to the gentleman, he quickly quieted all 
expressions of disapprobation, and only stipulated 
that their engagement should be a long one, pleading 
his wife’s health and his own lonely state as ex-* 
cuses. The lover, of course, was impatient at these' 
obstacles, but Agnes, always alive to her father’s 
happiness, steadily refused to shorten the period of 
two years, decided upon by her father. Evart was 


a devoted love^and seemed to exist only in the 
presence of his mistress; and dear Agnes was so 
supremely happy—I fancifully imagined her beauty 
increased under this new influence oflovp. 

She had been engaged to Evart Berkely about 
a year, when one evening we all met at Mr. Lin¬ 
coln’s, on our way to a gay private balL I had 
always gone into society with Agnes and Mr. 
Lincoln; for my mother dying while I was quite a 
young girl, my father had been so deeply affected 
by her death—as she had been to him companion, 
guide, and comforter—that he avoided all society, 
and sought consolation in close application to his 
profession. He had been from boyhood on the 
closest terms of intimacy with Mr. Lincoln, and 
willingly consented that I should accompany Agnes 
on her entrance into society, under Mr. Lincoln’s 
care. Accordingly, on the night I allude to, I had 
been driven to Mr. Lincoln’s, that I might be one of 
their party. I particularize this one evening, for it 
was the most eventful night of Agnes’ life—the 
turning point in her existence. Events occurred 
on that night which gave the stamp and impress to 
her future. I remember thinking, as I looked upon 
her, after the completion of her toilette, that I had 
never seen her so magnificently beautiful. Her 
father and lover were rather gorgeous in their 
tastes, and to please them Agnes always dressed 
with, more splendor than accorded with her own 
fancy; but the peculiar style of her beauty was well 
suited to this manner of dressing. Her tall, full 
form could well bear the heavy folds of rich drapery ■ 
that -always swept around her, and the brilliant | 
jewels that gleamed and flashed in her dark hair, 
and on her snowy throat and arms, were admitted 
by even the most fastidi&ts to be in good taste. 
She was the daughter, of a reputed mtffiorurire, 
beautiful and noble-looking—costly garments and 
rich gems seemed well fitted for her. It was a 
grand ball we were going to, and after spending 
the accustomed half hour in Mr. Iincoln-’s library, 
he gave us into Evart Berkely’s charge. Agnes 
entreated her father to accompany her with more 
than her customary earnestness; but he pleaded 
| indolence, and laughingly reminded her that her 
lover’s presence should be sufficient. I could not' 
account for the tinge of sadness that gloomed over 
her features; and when Evart and I rallied her on 
her absence of mind, during our drive to the ball, 
she frankly confessed herfeelings were unaccount¬ 
able, and said she had been suffering all day from a 
vague, indefinable sense of approaching evil. We 
cheered her, and attributed her feelings to nervous¬ 
ness; what evil could one so prosperous and happy 
have to fear? 

As usual, she was the centre of attraction, and 
crowds followed her. Evart hovered around her in¬ 
cessantly, and her quiet, happy looks, as she received 
his attentions, so openly offered, were to me most 
fascinating. Her sadness and home yearnings 
seemed to melt before the bright light of the ball- 
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room, and the merry laughter and gay looks of her 
friends, put to flight all gloomy:thoughts. I thought 
I had never heard her voice so melodious, her laugh 
more buoyant, nor her dancing so graceful; she ap¬ 
peared: as the embodiment of happiness. During 
the course of the evening, I was standing alone by a 
window, ina recess, that opened into a conservatory, 
almost, if not quite, hidden by the folds of the 
drapery, enjoying, in a sort of dreamy state, the 
rich odors of the flowers, and the bewitching strains 
of the music. The movements of the crowd brought 
two old gentlemen directly in front of me, in such a 
manner that I could not have moved if I had wished 
from my hiding-place. 

“ Hugh Lincoln’s daughter is a beautiful creature,” 
said one to the other. 

“She is, indeed,” replied the friend, “and she 
dresses like a sultana—look at her magnificent 
gems and gorgeous clothing. Hugh Lincoln has 
been a fortunate man, and his daughter will be a 
rich wife for the one that marries her.” 

“ May be so, and may be not,” said the first 
speaker; “one cannot tell how a man’s estate may 
turn out while still engaged in business. Hugh 
Lincoln has been a bold, daring merchant; he 
always incurs fearful risks, and although he has 
hitherto, been fortunate, one turning of luck may 
sweep all his grandeur from, him—for be perils all 
on every great speculation.” 

“She is engaged,” said the friend, “to young 
Berkely, who is so constantly with her. He is a 
shrewd, calculating fellow; one might feel certain of 
Hugh Lincoln’s, wealth by the mere knowledge of 
that engagement” 

A movement of the crowd took place, and the 
two worldly old croakers, as I deemed them, passed 
away. I kept my place, and my thoughts were 
filled with Agnes and her future. Vague fore¬ 
bodings pressed upon me, and all my old dislike and 
distrust of Evart returned to me. Low passionate 
murmurings of love came next upon my ear. 
Evart and Agnes stood beside me with the. heavy 
folds of the curtain between us, and I became again 
an unintentional listener. Evart poured out the 
most fervent expressions of love—he besought my 
friend to delay their wedding no longer. 

“Think, my idolized one,” he murmured, “how 
long has been my probation already.” 

“No, no, Evart,” replied Agnes, steadily, “do not 
urge me. My father, who, from my earliest recol¬ 
lection has been devoted to my happiness, asks me 
to delay my marriage. I will not act against his 
wishes. It would be but a poor promise for our 
future happiness were I to be thus regardless of my 
father’s comfort Adel is too young to supply my 
place to him for a year or two yet. We are together 
constantly, and a year will soon pass around.” 

“And the coming year may see you wedded to 
another,” exclaimed her lover passionately. 

“Evart,” said Agnes, reproachfully, “have I not 
promised to be your wife ?” 


“But, Agnes,” replied Evart, in hurried words, 
“suppose sorrow were to overtake me—men in 
business are daily exposed to. ruin—what then could 
I depend on? Your father would never consent to 
your marriage with a bankrupt; and to my troubles 
would be added the fearful necessity of yielding you 
up forever.” 

“Say not so, dear Evart,” replied Agnes, in 
earnest, loving tones; “ in the hour of trouble you 
would be dearer to me, if possible, than now. I 
have promised to be your wife—I hold that pro¬ 
mise sacred, believe me; and, moreover, I know 
my father’s generous nature too well to t hink as 
you do—in misfortune he would be kinder to you 
than in prosperity. But why talk of misfortune— 
are there any clouds on your business horizon? 
Come, tell me your troubles, and if you are, indeed, 
on the eve of bankruptcy, which Heaven avert, 
seek advice from my father; never fear, Evart, he 
will willingly assist you; and if it would lighten 
your heart in the midst of such affliction, I would be 
your wife instantly; in such a case my father would 
no longer object—you would need the consoling 
society of a wife more than he would need his 
daughter;” and Agnes’ face wore a look of mingled 
affection and anxiety as she took his hand. 

“ Truly,” exclaimed Evart, laughing, “Ihave half 
a mind to declare myself a bankrupt, if it would 
have that effect. But do not look so anxiously, my 
blessed one—my affairs are in a most prosperous 
condition. I was wrong to alarm you, yet it proved 
to me your love, dearest, which, indeed, I some¬ 
times am weak enough to doubt. I torment myself 
with a thousand fancies. You are so beautifal, 
Agnes, so superior—I so unworthy of you, that I am 
always fearing a change in your feelings.” 

“ Now that is really unkind, Evart;” was Agnes’ 
reproachful answer; “am I prone to changing—who 
have I ever loved but you ? You should not be thus 
suspicious, or you will make me fearful of change, 
not in myself but in you.” 

Then followed from Evart the most fervent, pas¬ 
sionate declarations, which were interrupted by the 
approach of some friends, who came to seek their 
assistance in forming a favorite dance; and I 
escaped from my hiding-place. I was so intimate 
with Agnes—her second self as she playfully called 
me—that I felt no annoyance at having been forced 
to play the listener to her love scene; on the con¬ 
trary, congratulated myself that no stranger, or mere 
acquaintance, had been in my plate. I descended 
'from the steps of the window into the conservatoryj 
and spent a full hour in examining the beautiful 
plants—imagining myself in fairy land. The pure, 
beautiful light shed from the alabaster vases, which, 
containing lamps, were placed in different parts of 
the conservatory; the bewitching tones of music 
that came sweeping from the ball-room, and the soft 
night air that poured in from the open, outer win¬ 
dows, all heightened the illusion, and I fancied I 
was listening to the divine spirit-melody of the 
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flower-sylphs, and inhaling their balmy atmosphere. 
How every moment of that night is impressed upon 
my memory; every word, every change of feeling'— 
all were treasured up. 

I was roused from my delicious reveries by Agnes 
and Evart, who came to announce to me it was 
time to retire. “ As usual,” said Agnes, tenderly 
putting her arm around me, “ I find you dreaming 
waking visions among the flowers. I fear my sad 
thoughts, dear Enna, have flown to you. I was so 
full of vague forebodings, when I left home, and ! 
now they have all vanished. I am as happy and 
light-hearted as I have ever been in my life; every 
thing around me seems to wear a fairy, heavenly ! 
hue.” 

Thus she chatted away during our drive home. 
We bade her good 'night at Mr. Lincoln’s door, and 
the carriage drove away, bearing us to our own 
homes—one short half hour after, and the'same car¬ 
riage bore me back' again to that house in deep 
affliction. Agnes, after bidding us good night, 
entered the hall, and was proceeding up the stair¬ 
case to her own room, when, as she passed the 
library, she saw the library light still burning, which 
was to her a notice of her father’s waiting up for her 
return. She entered with a light heart and a merry 
song. Her father was seated in his chair, leaning 
his head forward on his reading-desk, apparently 
asleep. She bent over him to awaken him by 
gentle caresses, but ere her lips touched his brow, 
the expression of his face startled her. She gave 
one long, searching look, then uttered a piercing 
shriek of agony, which startled the whole house. 
He was dead. There, in that solitary room, his 
spirit had taken flight, alone, without daughter or 
friend beside him to receive his parting words of 
love. Poor Agnes! with what agony she leaned 
over him —vainly calling on him to speak to her— 
to look, if only once more, upon his own Agnes. 
It was a sad sight—this beautiful girl bending over 
her dead father—her rich drapery felling heavily 
around her, and her magnificent hair, which had 
escaped from the circlet of gems which bound it, 
swept the ground, making her pale face appear still 
more pallid, as- its heavy, dark masses hung over 
_ her fair shoulders. Her earnest, heart-rending ap¬ 
peals were terrifying; not a tear flowed from her 
dark eyes—they seemed distended with agony; and 
the physicians who had been hastily summoned 
feared that the shock would deprive her of reason, 
if not of life. I at last succeeded in leading her 
away from her father, and, exhausted by her intense 
grief she lay for hours in a heavy stupor. 

Every means weTe resorted to, to restore Mr. 
Lincoln—-but all in vain. The physicians, after an 
examination, decided that he had labored under an 
affection of the heart, unconsciously, for some time; 
that he had been on the brink of the grave for many 
months, undoubtedly—he, who had seemed so 
healthy; and this it was which had caused his 
death, which they thought had taken place some 


| time before Agnes’ return, and with little or no 
suffering, possibly Without a consciousness of the 
j approaching fearful change. Poor AgnesT her suf- 
j ferings were intense, but her naturally strong mind, 
and strict sense of duty, aided her, when in the 
morning, after the heavy stupor of exhaustion had 
passed away, the fearful consciousness of her great 
sorrow arose vividly before her. She recollected 
there were others to suffer, who were weaker to 
bear—her poor invalid mother, and fatherless 
brothers and sisters. She wept long and bitterly, 
when her eyes opened upon my teaxfiil, anxious 
face, as I bent over her. • I blessed those, tears, for I 
knew they would relieve her. She at last, how¬ 
ever, bowed meekly to the burden imposed upon 
her, and hastened to soothe and comfort her almost 
heartbroken mother, and the poor startled, weeping 
children. ‘ 

Everybody grieved for Mr. Lincoln, for he was 
much beloved; “but,” said the out-ofdoors world, 
“ how fortunate are his family, possessing wealth in 
the midst of their sorrow. Mr. Lincoln has left 
them an immehse fortune to comfort them in their 
affliction f* as if money could compensate for the loss 
of loved ones. Agnes would have gladly toiled for 
their daily bread to have purchased one look from 
those eyes closed in death, one accent of love from 
those cold, livid lips. After the funeral, Mr. Lincoln’s 
will was opened. It was one made three or four 
years previous to his death; and my father was one 
of the executors, and sole guardian to the children. 
This will had been made previous to Agnes* engage¬ 
ment; but in it Mr. Lincoln expressed a wish, 
almost a command, that if ever Agnes married, my 
father should insist upon having the greater part of 
her immense fortune settled upon her. 

A week or two passed by, when one evening my 
father returned home from his office,'later than usual, 

1 and his face wore an anxious, troubled expression. 

I Some case of more than ordinary misery and sad¬ 
ness, I thought, has come before him, in which fate 
has woven a darker weft of trouble. I hastened to 
procure for him the soothing cup of tea, which he 
so much loved, and sat beside his chair, as he 
silently despatched his light meal, expecting every 
moment to hear the new tale of human suffering— 
but I was disappointed; my father drank his tea 
quietly, and it was not until the tea-service was re¬ 
moved, and I seated at my sewing-table beside his 
large arm-chair, that the good, kind old man broke 
the silence. 

“ Enna, my child,” he said, in gloomy tones, “ poor 
Agnes Lincoln, her mother and those fatherless 
children are penniless.” 

“ Penniless—impossible!” I exclaimed. “Ithought 
Mr. Hugh Lincoln was admitted to be immensely 
wealthy.” 

“His immense wealth,” said my father, “proves 
to be a magnificent dream—a shining bubble. He 
must have been lamentably ignorant of his own 
affairs, for things have evidently been going wrong 
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for some mouths past. Such "wild, mad-cap specu- men,” and with this consolatory' conclusion, I set 
lations as the house have engaged in, I am sure my out on my walk. 

sensible, prudent friend would never have counte- I ascended the broad steps of Agnes’ noble resi- 
nanced.” dence, and passed through the wide hall and up the 

I now understood the allusions of the old gentle- spacious stair-case, noting the magnificence of the 
man, in the first conversation which Ihad overheard furniture with a sigh. I entered the library, where 
in the ball-room, the night of Mr. Lincoln’s fearful I was told I would find Agnes. It was a grand, 
death, and I repeated them to my father. noble.room, and in its adornments proved that im- 

“ Yes, indeed,” he replied, “ daring indeed have mense wealth had been guided by the subduing 
been their operations, and not only that, but reck- hand oftaste. It was lighted from above; the brick- 
less and wild in the extreme. I remember 'now, and-mortar world without was completely unknown 
although I gave but little heed at the time, noticing in that stately room ; only the blue sky by day, and 
in Hugh Lincoln,for some months past, a heavy, the bright stars by night, could be seen. Thesoft, 
.growing indolence, as I deemed it. It must have unworldly light gleamed down on beautiful works 
proceeded from his fetal disease, and he has left the of art, rare and costly pieces of sculpture, medals, 
affairs of the concern in the hands of the junior gems, and here, aad there alcoves filled with the 
partners, who have mismanaged not only wildly but productions of those whom the intellectual world 
wickedly. Poor fellow! he has been spared the call Masters. 

sorrow, but what is to become of the poor invalid I paused at the threshold unheard by Agnes, who 
widow and orphans ? Six little helpless creatures "was writing at an escritoir—my eyes wandered 
beside Agnes—Adel is not more than fourteen?” over this intellectual Paradise and then rested upon 
“ Scarcely thirteen,” I replied. # the Eve. I was struck with the impression of her 

“ Poor creatures!” exclaimed my father, brushing fees; it bore a more beaming, hopeful look than I 
a tear aside. “But we must do all that we can had seen on it since the night of her father’s death, 
for them. I am a poor man, but what little I “Poor girl!” I sighed to myself, “how soon is that 
have shall be freely shared with Hugh Lincoln’s brilliant expression to be dimmed by the care-clouds 
children.” ' of life—not only heart trials, but poverty, privation, 

“ You forget, my dear father,” I said, “ that Agnes and, worse than all to your noble spirit-—depend- 
is engaged to Evart Berkely.” ence.” 

“ True,” replied my father. “ But, Enna, I have I moved forward, but the luxurious carpet told no 
very little confidence in him ; I only hope Agnes tales of my foot-fells, and my hand rested on her 
may not love him too dearly, for I very much fear shoulder ere she was aware of my entrance. She 
that Evart’s love is rather too weak to bear the looked up, and her eyes were gleaming with tears— 
present news.” not tears of sadness—and a bright flush rested on 

“Does he know of the insolvency of the firm?” ter hitherto pale cheeks; I looked surprised, and 
I inquired. she noting it said in trembling tones, 

“Oh, yes,” said my father, “the mere gngpiVjnn “Ah! dear Enna, I never valued the possession 
of the insolvency of such a firm as Lincoln, Murray of wealth before. Read this letter, dearest, while I 
& Ox, would of course spread like wild-fire. I finish the answer.” 

never dreamed of such a thing myselfj however, I took front her hands an open letter—it was from 
and heard this mor ning with great surprise, on Evart, written the previous night, announcing an- 
going to my office, from an old merchant, that it had ticipated severe and heavy losses, and freeing her 
been rumored for several days. You must break it from her engagement—he could not, he said, ask 
to Agnes, poor girL” her to wed a penniless man—and after lamenting 

“ You think Evart Berkely knows of it?” I said, in a fine round period his unworthiness of her, his 
after a long silence. misery and wretchednes, concluded with a farewell 

“ Oh yes,” replied my father, “ I met him in com- forever. After I concluded the note, I felt that my 
pany with some other merchants this afternoon, and father was right, my hands dropped before me, and 
he spoke of Mr. Lincoln only as he would of any tor a few moments I felt as in a dream—a spell was 
other well-known merchant, and united in self over me—I could not tell my poor wronged friend 
congratulations with some others as to being unafi the real truth—at last she broke the silence. ■ 
fected, fortunately, by the failure—not at all in the “ Ah! Enna” were her words, “ I bless Heaven 
tone of one interested in bis fam ily” I have enough for both. My share of my poor 

The conversation between Agnes and Evart re- father’s princely fortune will fully cover his losses, 
turned to my memory, and I contrasted his feelings and again establish him in life. How unkind and 
with hers—how differently would she have acted yet how natural is his note—poor Evart! I can 
had he been overtaken by poverty. “ But,” said I fency his wretchedness when releasing me from 
to myself in the morning, when preparing for my my engagement—and he must have known it was 
customary visit to Agnes, “it may be but fancy useless—but I cannot censure him—even thus 
after all—we may be wronging Evart; he did not would I have acted had the loss of fortune happened 
choose to exhibit his feelings before a crowd of tome.” 
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“Would you, dear Agnes?” said I, throwing my 
arms over her beautiful neck caressingly. 

“ Indeed would I, Erma,” she replied sadly. “It 
would have been a hard duty, but steadily would I 
have performed it.” 

“ Agnes,” I said, in low, earnest tones, inwardly 
imploring for assistance and strength in my p ain fi ll 
task, “ that duty is required of you. You are the 
penniless one instead of Evart. .He is as prosperous 
as ever, but you, my poor friend, are bereft of all— 
but friends.” 

She gazed wildly at me, then with one low wail¬ 
ing cry of deep agony became insensible. She was 
laid on hqr couch, surrounded by all the appliances 
of wealth so soon to be taken from her, and the 
heavy stupor that hung over her spirit the bitter 
hours after her father’s death ensued. But I knew 
her inward strength, and although I could scarcely 
pray for her recovery to such misery as would be 
hers, I felt that the helpless ones dependent on her 
for consolation would, as in the former dark hours, 
sustain her. The heavy clouds passed over, and 
she at last aroused her suffering broken spirit. 

“Where are the letters?” she murmured in low 
tones. 

“ One I destroyed, dearest,” I replied—“ the 
other—” 

“ Destroy it likewise, Enna, and help me to for¬ 
get I have others to think of now,” and with a 
quiet look of repressed agony she hastily employed 
herself in preparing for their future change of cir¬ 
cumstances. Evart was never alluded to by any 
one; and day after day she engaged herself in en¬ 
tering into the investigation of her- father’s affairs, 
with the firm, quiet air of a woman of business. 
The investigation proved only the painful truth— 
ruin, hopeless ruin stared them in the face—every 
thing was swept from them. Poor Mrs. Lincoln 
had seemed overwhelmed with sorrow at her hus¬ 
band’s death, but this new grief appeared to her 
weak, indolent nature still harder to bear, and she 
helplessly t mplored to be taken from life. 

“ For myself, dear Mr. Duval,” said my friend, in 
a calm voice, but the tones of which showed re- 
. pressed suffering, •“ I care not—-I can endure hard¬ 
ships—but my poor mother, how can she bear the 
change ?” 

“ You will all come to us, dear Agnes, and we 
•will be as one family,” said my kind father, as they 
at last ended the careful examination of the affairs. 
“ You and Enna have always been as sisters, my 
poor dead wife loved your mother as a sister. The 
income my profession yields you and Enna can 
manage so as to supply us alL We will live plainly 
but happily, I know. You are both sufficiently well 
informed to educate the girls, and Adel will soon be 
old enough to assist you. Horace and Frank will 
in a few years be able to help themselves, and sup¬ 
ply my place when I grow too old to fill the purse.” 

Agnes sat by the table quietly gazing as upon 
vacancy, when my dear, good father commenced his 


kind plan, and as he proceeded her dark eyes beamed 
with childlike fondness on the good old man. 

“ Surely Heaven will bless you and yours, dear 
Mr. Duval, for being thus kind to the widowed and 
fatherless,” she exclaimed, as he concluded. “But 
I must not accept your kind offer. Your plan, how¬ 
ever, has confirmed me in the scheme I have been 
forming for some days past If I am sufficiently well 
fitted-to take charge of my sisters’ education, why 
not of others ? If you will aid me I will openu school.” 

The thought was a good one, and my father^ find¬ 
ing Agnes steady in her determination yielded, and 
used every endeavor to forward her in her project. 
The creditors had refused toaccept the costly ward¬ 
robe and magnificent jewels belonging to Mrs. Lin¬ 
coln and Agnes. These were disposed ofJ and the 
money arising from their sale was appropriated by 
Agnes to the furnishing of her new establishment. 

“ I take this money only as a loan,” said - Agnes 
to my father. “ If I am spared, and have health 
and strength, at some future time it shall be returned. 
I never shs# feel light-hearted until my father’s lia¬ 
bilities are all satisfied.” 

A house was procured, every thing arranged for 
the opening of the school; and it was announced In 
society, that the Miss Lincoln who had been “ the 
glass of fashion and the mould-of form,” a few short 
months before, was about to enter the work-day 
world as a teacher. Much is said and much writ¬ 
ten about summer-friends—those who hover around 
the favorites of fortune, then flee from them in the 
daft hour of sorrow—but truly I have seen but 
little of such heartlessness, long as I have lived in 
the world. People do not wish to desert those who 
are in trouble. There is more of kindness of heart 
and sympathy in the world than we are willing to 
give credit for. Circumstances and events press 
so quickly in this life of change, that when one 
amongst us is stricken down, although we grieve, 
we are urged on in the stream, and though we 
would gladly aid our sinking companion, we are 
hurried on unconsciously. But let the stricken one 
give signs of life—evidences of aiding itselfl then 
all are ready to give a helping hand. The race 
must be completed—life’s journey accomplished— 
but any one exhibiting a desire to unite in the 
struggle is willingly assisted. So was it with the 
friends of Agnes Lincoln. Had she weakly yielded 
to her troubles, and shown no disposition to aid 
herself the world would have felt sorry for her, but 
they would have had no time to tarry by the way- 
side—but when she appeared amongst them pre¬ 
pared to take her part in life’s great contest, they 
willingly united to help her forward. 

Agnes Lincoln’s accomplishments, her elegant 
manners—her strong mind, all her good quali¬ 
ties,, were remexhbered; and mothers and fathers, 
who had admired the beautiful girl in society, 
hastened to place under her care their own 
daughters,, asking that she might make them like 
her own lovely selfj and they would be satisfied. 
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She entered he'art and soal into her new vocation; dreamed at his age, and realized. He would wreath 
and hers became the most popular establishment in his mother’s fretful, complaining countenance with 
the city. In the coarse of two or three years the smiles, as he would describe the wealth he intended 
small house had to be changed, and a residence as to accumulate, and the splendid things that should 
large as her father’s princely mansion taken, in order once more be hers. Two weddings were celebrated 
to accommodate her large school. The luxurious by Agnes—her two sisters, Adel and Mary, who 
comforts, necessary to her mother’s happiness, were married upright and warm-hearted men, prosperous 
gratified; her brothers and sisters carefully attended in business; and Agnes felt almost a maternal pride 
to; but her own wants were few, indeed. She was as she furnished their houses, and provided the wed- 
most carefully and studiously economical. Every ding wardrobes. The world wondered she did not 
year she deposited in my father’s hands, a sum of marry, for her beauty^ never left her, nor were op- 
money, small at first, but gradually increasing, which : portunities wanting. Many a fend, widowed father 
she, with a sad smile, called her father’s fund; this would have gladly persuaded the idolized teacher of 
was devoted to the settling off the remaining ac- their daughters to share their fortunes; but she 
counts ag ain st, her father. calmly and quietly refused all offers, and seemed at 

Noble creature! how every one revered her as last to find real happiness in her business, 
she-moved steadily on in the path of her duty. Fifteen years passed by, and found Agnes still at 
Hers was not an easy life; hard mental labor, from her post. One only of those little ones, bequeathed 
morning till night, she endured for many years. At by a loving father to her care, remained under her 
day-dawn she was up, superintending her house- roof—and she was soon to leave Agnes to become 
hold, and directing the studies of those pupils who a wife. All were married, happy, and well. The 
resided with her. The influence she exercised over poor old mother had at last ceased all wailings, and 
those entrusted to her care, was a subject of remark, had laid down to her long rest, when a new care 
Her commands were insisted upon with .words of devolved upon Agnes. Evart Berkely, who had 
love, but looks of firmness. Her girls hovered appeared for years to be a prosperous man, and 
around her, quietly watching every glance; and in thought by many to possess great wealth, suddenly 
that whole troop of young, thoughtless creatures, failed, and in a moment of despair put a violent end 
the most of them the indulged, spoiled children of to his existence. His wife had died some five or 
fortune, not one but would have dreaded to disobey six years before, many said of a broken-heart; and 
the simplest request of their gentle teacher. his three children were left upon the world home- 

"We met daily, as formerly,' and I still was to her less orphans. Evart left a letter, commending his 
the confidante and bosom friend I had been in the children to Agnes, who, he said, had promised to 
days of her wealth. She never spoke of Evart—we be a mother to his children, should they ever need 
both avoided all allusion to him; and . when, a few her care. Then was disclosed what Agnes had 
years after their separation, he married a wealthy kept a secret. A year after his wife s death, he had 
woman from a neighboring city, and his marriage again sought Agnes; but his overtures were indig- 
was mentioned before her, by those who knew not I nantly rejected by her; he continued his addresses 
of her former connection with him, or else had for- hy letters for some time, until Agnes refused to 
gotten it, a mere acquaintance could not have de- ■ receive them, returning them unopened, saying, 
tected any trace or evidence of feeling. The marble however, in her final note, that, should his children 
prioress of her cheek, the firm closed mouth, and ever be ^ a^ 0116 m bfe, s ^ e would be a mother to 
quiet, but sad look, which told of inward suffering, . them; and to her home did she take those helpless 
betrayed to me, however, that her thoughts were ones, and devoted herself to her business with re- 
with the past, and I noticed in her, for some time newed energy to provide for their support and future 
after, a closer attendance to her duties—not one establishment in life. People shrugged their shoul- 
moment, night or day, left unoccupied; and her ders, and called her conduct Quixotic and absurd, 
brow bore a more serious expression, that told of hut the good and kind-hearted applauded her. ^ 
self-combatings and heart-struggles. ‘When my young friend, Kate Wilson, requested 

Year after year passed, and Agnes had the satis- me to relate the history of Agnes, forty-five years 
friction of seeing her sisters growing up charming had stealthily crept over her, but even the bitter, 
women, admired in society, and her two brothers bleak winters of her adversity had failed to whiten 
displaying the good qualities, and honorable, high her dark locks, or dim those beaming eyes—time 
spirits of tte ir father. By her exertions they were had dealt gently with her beauty. Evart s children 
educated; and ten years after her father’s death she have proved as blessings to her, and by them, and 
paid off his last debt, and had the pleasure of seeing by her brothers and sisters, and by their children, 
her eldest brother, Horace, who had just completed Agnes is revered almost as a saint 
his studies, enter his profession as a partner with “ Ah, Kate, Kate,” I said, as I arrived at this part 
my father. The little Frank, her father’s darling, of my “ oncer true tale,” “ has not Agnes Lincoln s 
would be nothing but a merchant, as his father had lot, as an old maid, been quite as useful, and still 
been, and was dreaming seventeen-yearold visions more happy, than she would have been as Evart 
of future grandeur, such as his fether had probably Berkel/s broken-heahed wife?” 
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, * Ich babe gesebon, was (Icb woiss (las) Icli nicht w&rdo goglaubt habon auf lhre Erzfthlung.' 

TnaviBAVoa, to Oolbbidob. 

1 1 havo seou what I am cortain I would not havo bolloved on your telling.* 

Number Five: in which Mrs. Smith describes rag 'Virtuous Indignation Sooiety’ of 
Babylon the Less ; Mrs. Trifpe’b account of Mrs. Van Dam's proposed Re-union with 
her Husband ; the Gentleman in Black shows the sad Consequences should the ex¬ 
ample of Zacchbus be adopted by the people of Babylon: cites the probable ef¬ 
fects in 1 Change Alley,' and in the circles of Mrs. Smith’s Fashionable Friends. 
Mrs. Smith makes a discovery as to thb Pursuits of the Gentleman in Black, who 

CLAIMS TUB PATERNITY’OF FOURIERISM. 

The Gentleman in Black, having replaced the volume oh the shelf 
of the library, stood for a moment ranging his eye along the shelves; 
when, as if a thought had presented itself, he turned toward Mrs. 
Smith, who was herself occupied with the design she had formed, 
how best to direct the conversation to discover who her guest was j 
and after a slight embarrassment, in which both seemed to partici- 

{ >ate, as if their thoughts had been perhaps discovered, he politely 
ed the lady to her seat, and resumed his own. 

The ,Gentleman in Black once more filled the goblets, one of 
which he manipulated as before, and handing it to Mrs. Smith, 
bowed, as if expecting her to drink her glass with him; this^ how¬ 
ever, she quietly declined; but the Gentleman in Black, saying his 
drinking the wine of his own goblet would depend on her pledging 
him, she bowed acquiescence, and reached to take the glass, which 
by some inconceivable carelessness on her part, she again upset. 

' There seems some fatality in all this,’ said Mrs; Smith ; ‘ and 
although I have no pledge to violate, my nerves seem determined 
to play me false to-night.’ _ 

‘ It is indeed very strange,’ replied the Gentleman in Black, look¬ 
ing suspiciously around the room. ‘ Allow me the pleasure of re¬ 
filling your goblet.’ 

* Oh, no ! I will not tempt my fate farther!’ said Mrs. Smith, with 
one of her sweet smiles. 

The Gentleman in Black was evidently disconcerted; but after 
drinking the wine in his own goblet, he renewed the conversation 
by inquiring,' if the author of the volume Of Bermons which was 
lying before him on the table, was the parsonic-looking gentleman 
who seemed so devout and devoted to the highly-dressed lady in 
the black velvet dress, so richly endowed with diamonds V 
* No, indeed! You have hit upon a very different character, I 
assure you. That was the Rev. Dr. UrioiiN, a distinguished divine 
among us, who is considered most eminently Rubrical.' 
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‘ However that may be,’ replied the G-ontleman in Black, with a 
smile, * I think there’s no question of his being very rubicund .* ' 

* Yes;’ said Mrs. Smith, with a gay laugh, ‘ that is unquestionable ; 
and can you tell me how it is that Rubricity and rubicundity should 
he so inseparable V 

1 It is very certain they are,’ replied the Gentleman in Black; 
‘ and 1 presume it arises from the universality of the rule, that those 
who prescribe fasts to others, in order to preserve that due equili¬ 
brium which is a law of nature, replenish their own stomachs while 
they keep others empty, so that the average is thus preserved. May 
I ask who was the lady V 

1 Is it possible that you do n’t know Mrs. Van Dam 1 She would be 
greatly offended to suppose it possible that she was unknown by any 
one of my guests! Mrs. Van Dam is, as you must have seen, a 
very distinguished personage, who aspires not only to High Church 
in religion, but high rank in society. Indeed, she has been for the 
last three weeks, so my dear Mrs. Trippe assured me, going the 
rounds of her cliques, expressing her doubts and anxieties whether 
it would do to accept the invitation to my party; and has thus can¬ 
vassed the upper bircles pretty extensively, and excited the several 
Virtuous Indignation Societies no little by her earnest question¬ 
ings with those disposed to accept, and • her earnest expression of 
her fears to those who had accepted; so that there was for awhile 
much dubiety with them whether nine out of every ten invited 
would accept or decline; but finding the Worths and the ScnuY- 
lers, and other independent members, were not to be intimidated, 
and that the current was setting in my favor, she relinquished the 
effort, and made a virtue of necessity, conferring upon me the dis¬ 
tinguished honor of her own acceptance, and securing for me at 
the same time the light of the countenance of the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, 
whom the wicked world balls her shadow.’ 

‘ Virtuous Indignation Societies ! I am acquainted with very 
ihany societies, but I have never before heard of these.’ 

* Is it possible ! . I assure you these societies are vei’y numerous 
among us,’ replied Mrs. Smith, ‘ and exist not only in our cities, but 
in all our towns and villages. They consist of those alarmingly 
proper persons who deem themselves the conservators of public 
ihorals and guardians of the public peace. They meet twice a 
week, or oftener, and two are deemed a quorum for the transaction 
of the business of the society; their meetings are held usually at 
each other’s houses, but may be held at the opera-house, or the 
church, or indeed wherever and whenever, the opportunity shall 
present itself. They do not always take this distinctive apellation, 
but sometimes are known as * The Select Sewing Circle,’ or the 
* Moral Reform Society,’ or some such cognomen j but by whatever 
title they ar6 known, they become the most formidable of all in¬ 
quisitors, each of whom, like the celebrated Council of Ten; have 
their Lion’s-Mouths always open to receive :all manner of missives 
and rumors, to the injury of their o\yn peculiar and dear five hurv» 
dred friends.’ 
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‘ May I ask how they carry into effect their mandates V inquired 
the Gentleman in Black. 

‘ Oh! unhappily, this is no difficult task, inasmuch as they are 
handed together to carry into effect their dreaded determinations. 
Of the most active and efficient of these in our city, none can ex¬ 
ceed my own especial and dear friend Mrs. Trippe, whose sagacity 
and satire can never be over-tasked in this labor of love, and whose 
zeal sometimes, finding itself unsupplied with the necessary victims 
to be broken on the wheel of tho V irtuous Indignation Society, has 
often, with unsurpassed skill, managed to use up the several mem¬ 
bers constituting the venerable Council of Ten themselves, of whom 
Mrs. Van Dam has assumed the Dogess-ship; placing them, like 
another Phalaris,* in the Brazen Bull they have created for others, 
and blowing up the flames with her own mouth; so that she has 
- become quite a. fonnidable personage, and has fairly succeeded, 
from tlieir very dread of her, in obtaining her position in the first 
circles of Babylon the Less, and which few dare question; and it 
is only once in a while that the Van Tromps and Van Dams ven¬ 
ture to leave her and her fair daughters at home, as in the instance 
of Katrine Van Tromp’s fancy-dress ball. 

* Now, tho labors of the several Virtuous Indignation Societies 
were especially directed to prevent Col. Worth and his lady and 
lovely daughter from accepting my invitations ; and their prompt 
and polite acceptance was of the first importance to me; their 
presence to-night did me infinite service.’ 

‘ Majf I ask if the young lady whose graceful contour and beauti¬ 
ful bust made her * the observed of all observers,’ and to whom De 
Lisle seemed so willing to attach himself, is the heiress of the 
Worths of whom you speak V 

‘ Yes, De Lisle is evidently attracted that way, and I am almost 
certain her coming has aided me in securing so distinguished an 
honor as his presence. He is eminently talented, and is so sought 
for by the Van Dams and Van Tromps, and all of that set, that it 
was quite a triumph for me to have secured him. What did you 
think of Grace Worth 1 How did she impress you V 

‘ I assure you, my dear Madam, I was every way prepossessed 
* in her favor, by the modesty, almost timidity, of her demeanor; so 
entirely free from all art and mannerism; her face, too, has that 
sweet aspect of simplicity which is. the surest index of purity of 
heart, and which no art can create ; and yet her hearing bad m it 
an air of reserve that would have been hauteur , were it not for the 
unaffected purity and sweetness of her air and countenance.’ 

‘ It is true, she is deemed, I believe, somewhat reserved; but to 


* 1 PERiM.ua, tho Athonian, having cast a brozon bull for Phalaris, the tyrant of Sicily, with sucli 
cunning that tho oflendors put into it, fooling tho lioat of tho tiro umlor it, seouiod not to cry with a 
human voice, but to roar like a bull I When ho camo to domund a recompense for ids pains, by order 
of the tyrant, ho was put into it, to show proof of his own iuvoution. 

' Perillub, roasted in the bull ho made, 

Oave the first proof of Ills own cruol trade.’ 

Ovid.' Sabb&z,. Exobp. x. 10. on. 4. 
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me she has this evening shown the most perfect and even affectionate 
kindness, and made every effort to relieve me from the embarrass¬ 
ments/by which I was surrounded 5 and all this, I am sure, was in her 
the natural expression of sympathy—the most precious and accept¬ 
able. To the Colonel and his excellent lady I am under infinite 
obligations for their kind attentions to me at the moment when they 
were most needed. Indeed, I do n’t believe I could have preserved 
my self-possession, but for these manifestations of kindness and 
sympathy.’ 

* And do you so soon forget those of Mr. De Lisle V said the Gen- 
, tleman in Black, with a smile. 

‘ Oh no ! and if I could, I would confer on him the highest reward, 
and which I am sure he would deem such, by securing for him the 
preference she has unconsciously to herself won from him.’ 

‘ You know them intimately, then 1 I thought they were unknown 
to ypu before this evening, except as members of the upper circles 
of this city.’ 

* And so they all were.’ 

* Indeed 1 And how do you gain all this insight into the secrets, 
which are usually kept so close, of persons seen this evening for the 
first time V 

‘ Ah !’ replied Mrs. Smith, with earnestness, and a glance which 
made the Gentleman in Black tremble with emotion, ‘there are 
beams of light which reveal the recesses of the soul, and such a 
glance I saw flashing in De Lisle’s face from the depths of his heart, 
and of which I am sure he was himBelf as unconscious, as I know the 
beautiful girl must have been, upon whom it was bestowed.’ 

‘ Pardon me, Madamj if I inquire how you can be so certain of 
this, and how was it that you only should happen to see it! These 
very modest, lovely girls have wonderful tact in not seeming to see 
w|iat after all they have most perfectly observed.’ 

* It was a glance,’ replied Mrs. Smith, ‘from the eye of Mr. 
De Lisle, as he stood behind Miss Worth, whom he led up toward 
me, and was excited by his admiration of her affectionate kindness, 
as she approached me with a smile of sympathy in my misfortunes 
caused by the shower of sperm from those vile candles, and of which 
Grace had a full sprinkling upon her beautiful shoulders. I told her . 
there was no ohe but herself who could receive such a powdering 
without a contrast invidious to their skins. A poor compliment, I 
confess, but which she received with the most cheerful air of satis¬ 
faction, as if she was willing that any thing should be a full compen¬ 
sation of her share of the general calamity.’ 

‘ The reverend Doctor Upjohn did not bear his share of powder 
with the same equanimity,’ the Gentleman in Black replied, smiling 
significantly. 

* So it seemed 5 and I thought Mrs. Van Dam was more distressed 
at the small stream down the back of his coat, than at the cup-full 
she so justly received upon her own rich dress.’ 

‘ I was just at his elbow when the revered Doctor received his 
effusion, and though it was not unlike the holy oil poured on the 
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beard of Aaron, in running down in an unbroken stream to the hems 
of the garment, it was far .from being as graciously as it was warmly 
received. His ill-suppressed vexation,’ continued the G-entleman in 
Black, ‘ was very amusing. I knew l^e must be a clergyman of some 
sort, and thought he might be a Catholic priest.’ 

‘ Indeed 1 — why so V 

‘ It is not always easy to give a reason for our impressions, but 
from the cut of his coat, which is you know single-breasted, buttoned 
high to the neck; the peculiarity of his white stock j the transpa¬ 
rent ruby redness of his cheeks, and of the skin behind his ears, 
and a certain rotundity which marks such men, assured me he was 
of a class who deal in dogmas and good dinners. And then he evi¬ 
dently took me for a gentleman of the cloth, and addressed me in 
that conventional form and phrase which are customary among these 
-men j a certain pastoral and patronizing manner, which is very 
taking With some folks. 

‘ May I ask if the Doctor is a member of the society you have 
just described V inquired the Gentleman in Black. 

‘The Virtuous Indignation Society? No j this is exclusively a 
Ladies Society, and certain gentlemen only are admitted as honorary 
members. There was quite a contest, I am told, by Mrs. Trippe, as 
to the propriety of his admission; and in speaking of this contest, 
Mrs. Trippe gave me a somewhat amusing account of a transaction 
in which the Doctor was to have acted a conspicuous part, and which 
was related in her best style.’ 

* Do let me have the pleasure of hearing it V 1 

* It lias no - immediate relation to his election; but was told me by 
Mrs. Trippe, during her first call, when, as I have told you, she did 
me the kindness to tell me of the efforts Mrs. Van Dam had made 
to exclude me from the circles .of the * upper ten thousand’ of Baby¬ 
lon the Less. 

‘ I shall be exceedingly gratified by a specimen of this lady’s 
talents.’ 

‘ I wish it were possible for me to give it to you with all her signi¬ 
ficant looks and intonations of voice ; but these are inimitable.’ 

‘ I will attempt to realize them 5 so pray begin.’ 

Mrs. Smith, smiling, with a lively tone and manner, commenced 
the narration as requested. 

‘ Mrs. Van Dam, so says Mrs. Trippe, was sought and won when 
a young girl by General Van Dam, the only child of an old Dutch 
merchant, who was most pugnaciously attached to the Reformed 
Dutch Church, of which lie was an elder, and to the High Dutch 
language, in which he had been initiated into its doctrines, so that 
though living so many yeai's in Babylon, he never attained any morer 
of one language than enabled him to transact the business of his 
commercial house. And when his only son and heir communicated 
to his father his wish to marry, the old merchant gave his consent 
only on condition of the ceremony being performed by his pastor in 
High Dutch, with which the General was familiar from childhood, 
but of which the young lady was totally ignorant. She however 
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made no objection ; the wealth of the father was great and she was 
poor, and a husband was not to he declined on such conditions, 
which, though they seem strange enough, were at that time to her a 
matter of perfect indifference. So the ceremony took place in ac¬ 
cordance with the father’s wishes. During his life time they resided 
in the lower part of the city, but so soon after as was convenient they 
removed to their present beautiful residence up town 5 and finding 
the aristocracy were mostly associated with the Church, she at longtli 
succeeded in persuading her husband that it was too far to attend 
the old Dutch Church, and he reluctantly consented that she should 
come under the pastoral care and guidance of the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, 
Rector of one of the most numerously-attended churches of J.I 10 
city. Here she became indoctrinated into all the claims of ‘ The 
Church,’ and the peculiar dignity and sanctity of its rites. For the 
first time in her life she felt an inquietude as to the validity of her 
marriage, though the presence of four sons and five daughters, all in 
due course of time, one would have" supposed would have left her in 
no doubt that the relations of married life had been fairly and fully 
established: still her conscience became very tender under the dread¬ 
ful consciousness that she had never been married in accordance with 
the claims of ‘ The Church and this state of mind was greatly in¬ 
creased by so often hearing from certain very devout ladies, who 
were ignorant of her early life, thaw in their opinion all persons, in 
the condition in which she found herself, wore living in a dreadful 
state of open fornication. Not that the Doctor taught this so pal¬ 
pably, but she felt that this was a fair and necessary deduction of tho 
doctrines slio frequently heard from him. What could elie do 1 She 
feared to lose the good opinion of these pious ladies, and almost as a 
necessary result, she became more and more devout, hoping to com¬ 
pensate for lier sin by the increased strictness of her conformity to 
‘ The Church,’ so that Bhe became quite a saint, and well fitted for the 
Dogess-sliip of the Virtuous Indignation Society, which by common 
consent was assigned to her. 

In her dressing-room, which opened into her chamber, and which 
she styled her oratory, there stood a large mahogany wardrobe, so 
it seemed to the General, who was never permitted to more than 
look in at the door, as it was casually opened; and so jealous had 
the lady become of even these glimpses, that unconsciously to him¬ 
self there arose in the mind of the General a wish to see more of 
this sanctum of his wife. Not that lie had any jealousy in all this, 
for the room only opened into the cliamber; but we naturally wish 
to pry into that from which we are sedulously shut out. 

‘I did not know,’ said the Gentleman in Black, ‘that this extendod 
to gentlemen.’ 

‘ I believe it is an infirmity of our natures, not restricted to our 
sex,’ replied Mrs. Smith, and with great vivacity of manner she con¬ 
tinued : 

‘ It chanced one day that an alarm of fire was given in the house, 
just at the hour observed by Mrs. Van Dam for her "devotions. Of 
course it reached the lady, wlioflew down stairs, leaving her oratory 
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ry and chamber doors open. The General was the first to return 
to the chamber, and seeing the oratory door open, walked in : what 
was his surprise to find the wardrobe with its doors wide open, pre¬ 
senting to him, not a string of dresses and petticoats, but a sort of 
altar-piece ! On a marble bracket was a beautiful crucifix with an 
ivory Saviour 5 behind this, a picture outlie Madonna, with her burn¬ 
ing and bleeding heart, and its piercing thorns, and on the. sides were 
pictures of some seraphic saints with their sculls and cross-bones; and 
from a shelf on which lay her prayer-book, there was a beautiful cur¬ 
tain hanging, on which was embroidered in gold a small fish. The 
General gazed on all this in astonishment. 

* Can you tell me, my dear Sir, what this fish has to do with an 
oratory 1 I asked Mrs. Trippe to explain it, and she was at fault, 
though she said, * I might depend upon it was really , so, and she 
thought it might be some sort of a symbol, and for the same purpose 
as the great cod-fish in the Hall of the Representatives of her na¬ 
tive state;’ but when I asked, ‘ what this purpose was, and whether 
the people of her state really worshipped a cod-fish,’ she confessed 
‘ she could not tell, only she had seen the one with her own eyes, and 
had every reason to believe it was really so, in Mrs. Van Dam’s ora¬ 
tory.’ Now before I go on, will you do me the favor to tell me if it 
be indeed a symbol, and if so, of what; for I confess this is the only 
thing in Mrs. Trippe’s story which struck me as improbable.' 

‘ I believe it is derived from the fact, that in the Greek name for 
fish (Iclithus) the words I. H. S. occur, and the fish indicates the same 
idea as the I. H. S., which is the more common symbol of Jesus 
Huaianum SalVator.’ 

‘I’m much obliged to you, very much 5 and yet what a strange 
symbol a fish is, to indicate that Jesus Christ is the Saviour of men!’ 

‘ Certainly it is; but won’t you proceed ? Iam quite interested to 
hear how all this ended.' 

* The pious lady,’ continued Mrs. Smith, smiling very kindly, 

' having finished her scolding of the servants, whose carelessness in 
setting on fire a horse-full of clothing had caused the alarm, be¬ 
thought herself of her prayers above stairs, and that her oratory 
door was open; so she new up stairs in breathless haste, and there 
found the General in a state of amazement, gazing into her sanctum 
sanctorum. His first question was sternly to inquiry, ‘ Have you, 
Madam, become a Roman Catholic V ‘ Oh, dear husband, no — no, 
indeed!’ ‘What do all these things mean then !’ ‘ Mean, dearest? 
they are only helps to my devotions. I assure you I’m no Catholic s 
see, here is the only prayer-book I ever use, and I desire no other.’ 

‘ The General was only satisfied when he had read on the title- 
page in large; type, ‘ The Book of Common Prayer, according to 
the use of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United States.’ 
It wqs fortunate that it lay open on the reading-shelf; and the well- 
thumbed leaves and the worn velvet cassock on whioh she knelt 
were witnesses for her truth; so that, from a feeling of .painful Bur- 
prise, the General’s mind now looked upon all this secrecy and s©- 
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elusion as something very amusing} and his merry face encouraged 
his lady to speak the secret of her soul, and to beg him to save her 
from the condemnation of her own conscience, and to consent to 
have the marriage rite duly performed by the Rev. Dr. Upjohn. 
The General mused awhile, with some very funny thoughts in his 
head, and then takiug his wife by the shoulders he turned her round 
and round, all the while scanning her with a very smiling aspect: 

‘ Really/ said he, *1 am exceedingly surprised at your proposal 5 but 
let us see once more how you look. Yes, you are still a fine-looking 
lady; please open your mouth; yes, your teeth are sound; your 
skin is still fair, and your eyes bright; and I doubt/ said he, musing 
a moment, ‘if I could do better. But my dear, how few men there 
are in Babylon who would marry their wives after having had them 
for twenty years! But after all, I think I will; I do n't believe I could 
better myself.’ 

‘So saying, he kissed Mrs. Van Dam very earnestly and tenderly. 
The lady was delighted.’ 

* At being so warmly caressed V inquired the Gentleman in Black, 
smiling. 

‘ If you interrupt me/ said Mrs. Smith, ‘ I won’t proceed/ 

‘ I pray you to pardon me. I won’t offend again/ 

‘ On this condition only will I end this story. The General pro¬ 
mised to marry her again, and kissing her again, took his leave of 
her. Mrs. Van Dam went immediately round to her pious friends, 
and with tears of joy, told them of her happiness, and invited them 
to come that very evening to her house to witness ( the solemn ser¬ 
vice. These visits, and giving the necessary orders for suitable en¬ 
tertainment, occupied her so fully that she saw none of her family 
during the day. About eight o’clock in the evening, the General ( 
and his sons returned home, and found in the saloons quite a party 
of his wife’s most select friends. They all seemed more than 


usually glad to see the General; and the ladies especially gave 
l.im more than their accustomed warmth of pressure, while their 
eyes beamed upon him with looks of tenderness and love. The 
General noticed this, and also that when it was over, the party 
seemed to relax into a sobriety of manner and whispering in their 
conversation, which in a short time made him feel as if this was 


more like a Quaker meeting than a fashionable party. Nor was 
this feeling lessened when he saw the velvet-covered and golden- 
clasped prayer-book of his wife lying on a small table, on which 
»was a magnificent Carcel lamp, whose light made it a most conspi¬ 
cuous object of observation. There Was evidently the hush of ex¬ 
pectation; but where were his wife and daughters 1 They seemed 
all to have disappeared. Finding himself somewhat mystified, he 
whispered to a sweet, witching widow, with whom he loved to jest, 
as married men do—though I think it’s very wrong/ said Mrs. 
Smith, trying to look very severe; ‘ so giving her a gentle pressure 
oii her shoulder, he asked, * What ha 8 become of my wife V The 
young widow in an instant rose, and led him into the entry, and 
said, with the most speaking eyfes, ‘Do you want to see her.very 
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much 1 Oh ! she *s so lovely to-niglit! Ah ! you are a happy 
man; such a wife as you will get! If I could make an exchange 
now, how tempted I should be!’ ‘ My dear Lady,’ said the Gene¬ 
ral, ‘ pray he serious for this once, and tell me where are my lady- 
folks ?’ ‘ Oh, you are so impatient!’ was the widow’s reply ; ‘ I’m 

sure you are not wont to be so; but I forgive you for this once. 
Dr. Upjohn has not yet come; and you know there/s no time lost.’ 
What did the widow mean ?—who could tell ? She would not, but 
with a gay laugh, led him up the stairs, into his own bed-chamber, 
and opening the door, exclaimed, ‘Here, dear Mrs. Van Dam, is the 
most impatient of all grooms I ’ve seen for these seven years!’ 
The room was dazzling with light; Mrs. Van Dam, most magnifi¬ 
cently dressed in white satin and lace ; her diamonds shone from a 
coronet which encircled her brow, and from the back of her hair, 
which is, you know, still very rich and luxuriant, there depended a 
lace veil of great beauty. Altogether, she must have been worth 
seeing; and as if such a vision was not in itself sufficiently bril¬ 
liant, there stood her daughters, all radiant with their Swiss muslin 
dresses, with Camilla japonicas in their hair, and the simplicity of 
their adornments beautifully contrasted and heightened the effect of. 
their dear mamma’s. 

‘ The effect upon the General was certainly very astounding. 
His wife came forward and kissed him moBt tenderly: ‘ Dear 
General,’ she said, ‘ what has kept you so long ? I feared you 
would be late.’ To all which the General replied, in a voice which 
was not half so sweet as the lady’s, though it was distinctly heard 
by several who sat near the doors of the saloons below stairs : 

‘ Dander and blixurn / (his favorite phrase,) what does all this 
mean?’ ‘Heavens!’ exclaimed his wife, 1 do you ask me what all 
this means ! Did you not promise to marry me this very morning ?’ 
.‘Yes, indeed; I remember I made some such rash promise; but 
did you invite these people here to witness the ceremony?’ ‘ Cer¬ 
tainly, I did;. and I am gratified to say, they are delighted and edi¬ 
fied by your conduct.’ ‘ And who is to be the priest ?’ ‘ Who! 
Dr. Upjohn : who else should I think of having ?’ ‘ And has Dr. 
Upjohn counselled this reunion ?’ ‘ No,’ said Mrs. Van Dam; ‘ my 
friends thought he had better he as surprised as we are, sure he will 
be delighted.’ 

‘ The General having thus guaged all the embarrassments with 
which his wife had so sedulously and ingeniously surrounded him, 
now began'to look around with an air not so savage as he had 
worn, and seeing his daughters all so beautifully dressed, he asked 
them, ‘ What part they were to play in the tragedy to be performed ?’ 
They replied, very sweetly and innocently, ‘ That they were to he 
mother's bride's-maids /’. This was too much for the General, who 
now relieved himself with a burst of laughter, long and loud, which 
fairly shook the house. His wife, terrified beyond measure, asked 
him, in a tone of agony, 4 Did you not tliisvery morning promise to 
marry me ?’ ‘ My dear wife,’ he replied, ‘ I did; fhoiigh I aw still 

surprised at your venturing upon such a request. I will marry you 
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once a-week, if you please j but I did not think you would wish 
me to^do so in the presence of others.’ ‘But why not?’ asked 
Mrs. Van Dam, in the utmost terror, foreboding, after all, a refusal 
of her heart’s desire. ‘ Why not ? because,’ replied the General, 
in a tone of asperity, notwithstanding all his previous mirth, 'if 
you are willing to pass an Act of Bastardy upon my children, lam not V 
The poor lady all but swooned. She saw in an instant that this 
was a new view of matters, which had never occurred to her. The 
General returned to the saloons, and pleaded an engagement to the 
party, and left the house. The young widow told them the scene 
above stairs with the utmost particularity. Poor Mrs. Van Dam 
had not strength to return to her friends, but awaited the coming of 
the Rev. Dr. Upjohn, to whom she told her griefs. The party, in 
the mean time, thought it best to retire, asking no questions as to 
the cause of the failure of the marriage ceremony, from which 
they had hoped so much by way of an example to others; and as 
most of these ladies were members of the Virtuous Indignation So¬ 
ciety, all these particulars were naturally told to Mrs. Trippe, my 
very agreeable informant, and who closed her narration by saying, 
with her significant look and smile, ' The Doctor found some sooth¬ 
ing emollient for her tender conscience, and so has reconciled her 
to continue as the General’s wife, with what appetite she may.’ ’ 

* And is Mrs. Trippe a member of the Church ?’ inquired the 
Gentleman in Black. 

‘ Not a member of ‘ The Church,’ but yet a most active and zealous 
member of the Moriah Church, to which she is most exclusively 
devoted.’ 

‘ And what Church is this ?’ 

* And are you so little acquainted with our city as not to know ? 
I thought you -were well acquainted in our city ?’ 

‘ The truth is, my dear Madam, I have but just returned, after an 
absence of some six years, and your churches spring up in such 
variety of sects, and so like mushrooms, that of the peculiarity of 
the church you speak of I am ignorant. What is the creed of this 
church ?’ 

* Oh, that is indeed the peculiarity of the Moriah Church, that 
they have ho creed.’ 

‘ No creed !’ ' 

‘ No! their religion is not one of faith, but of negations 5 and Mrs. 
Trippe can better tell you wliat she does not believe than what she 
does. Religion, by these people, is stripped of all its mysteries. 
It is submitted to an exhausting process, by which it is reduced to 
its lowest term, They affirm that the writers of the New Testament 
were not, properly speaking, inspired, nor infallible guides in di- 
yine matters; that Jesus Christ did not die for our sins, nor is the 
proper object of worship, nor even impeccable; that there is not 
any provision made in the sanctification of the Spirit for the aid of 
spiritual maladies 5 that there is no intercessor at the right hand of 
God ; • that Christ is not present with his saints, nor his saints, when 
they quit the body, preseptwith the Lord thht man is hot com- 
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posed of a material and an immaterial principle, but consists of 
merely organized matter, which is totally dissolved at death.’* 

* And do they call themselves Christians V 

‘ To be sure they do! and I am told Mrs. Trippe’s malice against 
the venerable Council of Ten is more provoked by their denial that 
she is a Christian, than by any slights that they have put upon her. 
Indeed, she has ever manifested the greatest anxiety to win the suf¬ 
frages of orthodox Christians on this very point 5 and in this way 
she shows most clearly the misgivings of her own soul in the sound¬ 
ness and safety of her religious opinions.’ 

‘ Is it not strange ? What need Mrs. Trippe care for the opinions 
of others?’ 

‘ Not to me strange. There are many who are certain that they 
hold just the right form of faith 5 but of those who are certain of 
their faith, there ai’e but few who have not moments of fear as to 
their practice. Indeed, what is more common than to hear, every 
Sunday morning, people whose conduct during the week has been 
distinguished by some such ‘ fair business transaction,’ making the 
most humble confession of being a * miserable offender;’ and yet I 
never heard or read of but one Zaccheus !’ 

* Zaccheus is indeed an original! but, my dear Madam, you cer¬ 
tainly would not wish every one to follow his example V 

‘Certainly, I would!’ 

‘ And make restitution of all the wrongs they had done the week 
before V 

‘ Yes j and why not ?’ 

* For the most obvious reason in the world. It would set every 
body by the ears, and derange the whole machinery of society.’ 

* I do n’t see how this could be.’ 

* Let me explain. Now we will suppose that on some bright star¬ 
lit night a flaming sword were to be seen gleaming in the skies oyer 
the city of Babylon the Less; and while the fearful portent was 
filling all hearts with dread, some Hydrarchos-Sillimanii, or other 
such huge monster of the deep, should be seen coming up the bay, 
and were to vomit upon the Battery another Jonas, who should cry, 
•Wo! wo! to the inhabitants of Babylon !> Yet forty days, and 
Babylon shall be overthrown !’—and were to call upon the people 
to make restitution of all the frauds and falsehoods, not of their 
whole lives, but of the forty days previous ? Do you not see the 
evils which would result ?’ 

‘ No, I do not.’ 

‘ Then, Madam, have a little patience with me, and I will show 
you a few examples, which would doubtless be but a specimen of 
all the others. It would be impossible to describe the scenes which 
any real effort made by the people of Babylon to make restitution 
would give rise to. Tne hopelessness of the quack to restore to his 
numerous patrons the money paid for the ‘ Pills of Life,’ * Pana¬ 
ceas,’ and * Catholicons,’ all which, he well knew, possessed in 
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themselves none of the virtues ascribed to them, would be but a 
type of thousands of the vendoi's of this city. But let us suppose 
a scene in Change Alley. The last wqek of the forty days has now 
come. In the mean time, it may well be supposed, those who relied on 
the * Reports of the Learned Societies on the Aspects of the Heavens,’ 
(and which would doubtless be just such as would best quiet the anxr 
ieties of the people, and best please those who had no wish to dis¬ 
gorge their gains,) with the timorous, had long since been at work 
squaring up their accounts; families long separated had become 
reconciled; unions which had been postponed too long would be 
solemnized, and the churches would be well filled about those days; 
but in the higher ranks, where these restitutions would become no¬ 
torieties, and whose members would be ashamed to follow the ex¬ 
ample of the 'vulgar, there would be no one to break ground in this 
strange work; and of all the places, we may well believe, which 
would show signs of restitution; Change Alley would be the last. 
But doubtless there would be strange perplexities in 4 the street’ as 
they saw this strange hairy Prophet, and heard him exclaim in their 
ears, 4 Wo ! wo !’ and denounce them as they were once before de¬ 
nounced, when turned out of the Temple.’ 

4 And the last week has come. The Honorable Bqard meets ; the 
fancies are flat; state stocks sinking below the sales of the day be¬ 
fore ; and city stocks dead on the hands of holders. No business is 
done, and there they sit in silence. Those who twenty days before 
were loudest in saying 4 The old prophet was a humbug!’ — ‘the 
sword in the sky is only the tail of a comet!’ would now be heard to 
whisper their hopes that it would be so. At length the words of Job 
would be found to be true : ‘All that, a man hath will he give for his 
life ;’ and Jacob or a Joseph would rise and say, ‘ I am ready to 
make restitution of all my monied transactions, within the last forty 
days.’ We may suppose the dismay which would follow, and the 
sad, silent and slow movements of the several members as they rose 
to make a like avowal; but then how to ascertain the true amounts 
to be exchanged or paid over ! The difficulties in the way of making 
an equation and settlement of their several cornerings and ham¬ 
merings of stock would be found insurmountable, and on the last 
of the forty days they would sit like poor culprits under the gallows; 
awaiting the fatal drop which was to land them in a future state. 

‘ I will give you a scene which might very likely take place among 
these very friends of youys. Mrs. Trippe, finding the Board of 
Brokers giving way to the panic, will have doubtless recalled to her 
mind some shrewd and palpable hit which she has placed upon the 
tender reputation of Mrs. van Trompe and her daughters. She 
sets out upon the painful pilgrimage of restitution; and first she 
goes to Mrs. Van Tromp’s. She need not feign any grief; that, in 
such a case, would be natural enough, and it may be Mrs. Van 
Trompe had the same design of acknowledging her sins against 
Mrs. Trippe. They meet, and in tears embrace each other, each 
anxious to save her life by a full confession. 

* My dear Mrs. Van Trompe, I am pained to confess I have sin- 
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ned against you, by speaking of you in a way which I now see to 
he very wrong indeed.’ * Dear Mrs. Trippe, do n’t say this to me ; 
it is I who must come to you with such sad disclosures.’ ‘ But I 
must he permitted to tell you. I have said, indeed I have, many 
things I wish I had not 5 and so, to begin, I have said that you wore 
false hair.’ ‘And I do, and so do you; go on;’ ‘and false teeth;’ 

‘ that’s false.’ And hearing of Jack Musard’s attentions to Katrine, 
I hinted to him that he had better wait a while and she would not be 
so very corpulent.* ‘ You did, indeed !’ ‘ Yes, indeed I did, and I 

come to make restitution to you first of all.* ‘ Well, Madam, I too 
have a small matter of the sort to settle with you, and I too must 
confess I have not been much behind with you, though I never could 
have believed it possible that even your malice could have reached 
such a height as this.’ ‘ Pray what have you done to me V ‘ It is 
indeed but a trifle in the comparison — a mere nothing; but I too 
must make you restitution, and here it is. You know Mr. Winter- 
bottom has had some little liking for your divine Adela, which you 
have fostered as best you could, and with some hopes of success. 
Now to save him from such a fate as a union with your daughter, I 
have told him in all the confidence of friendship, within the last forty 
days, that the recent attack of erysipilas which you know kept her 
to her room for a fortnight, was nothing more nor less than scrofula.’ 
Now, dear‘Mrs. Smith, what would be the result of such a course of 
restitution 1 Why these ladies would in all probability, after mutual 
recriminations, fly at each other’s faces, despoil each other of their 
caps and hair, true or false, and as in the night when the first-born of 
Egypt were slain, ‘ there was a great cry in Egypt, for there was not 
a house where there was hot one dead,’ so it would be told, ‘there 
was not a house in Babylon, where there was not one or more such 
conflicts, with all their attendant cries and shrieks.’ ‘No, dear Mrs. 
Smith, do n’t think restitution as among the things desirable, if it 
Were possible.’ 

„ ‘ You have indeed shown it a work of greater difficulty and haz¬ 
ard than I had conceived it could be. Alas! I have been bom 
into this world some centuries too soon. I do hope the time will 
yet come when all the dreams of poets and prophets will be ’real¬ 
ized, and when sin and slavery will be remembered no more for¬ 
ever.’ 

‘ And do you deem sin and slavery to be so closely linked to¬ 
gether V 

‘ Yes, to me they seem inseparable; and I never read of the ac¬ 
knowledgments made by slaveholders of its ‘ being a social, political 
and moral evil,’* without a feeling that by such confessions they are 
‘laying a flattering unction to their souls,* and like so many of our 
Christians in Babylon, deem themselves absolved from their sins, be¬ 
cause they have made a penitent and full confession of its magnitude.’ 

* Are you not too severe upon these holders of slaves 1 They were 
born to their inheritance, and it is a matter of self-preservation to 
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retain their relations to them in tact. I have thought they made 
some mistakes in their methods of management, and feel assured I 
could make them many valuable suggestions, arising from my own 
experience.' 

' Is it possible that I have been talking to a slave-holder, and all 
this while took you for a clergyman of some sort!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Smith, in a tone of painful astonishment. 

The Gentleman in Black seemed somewhat staggered at the earn¬ 
estness of the lady’s exclamation, but soon recovered his self-pos¬ 
session, and with an air of extreme frankness, and a smile which 
greatly prepossessed Mrs. Smith in favor of any apology he had to 
make for himself, he commenced: 

* I assure you, my dear Madam, such is the course of treatment to 
which my slaves are subjected', so paternal are the relations which 
subsist between us, that my enemies have sometimes had the candor 
to call them * my children,’ and to speak of me ‘ as their father.’ 
And can that be called servitude which is freely rendered and de¬ 
lighted in V 

‘ And do your slaves never run away?’ inquii’ed Mrs. Smith, 
earnestly. 

The Gentleman in Black was again for an instant embarrassed by 
the directness of her inquiry, but with an amused smile, replied : 

‘ The truth is, my dear Madam, I do have now and then a slave 
who pines for his native home, and who seeks his liberty; and in all 
such cases, if I cannot make my service agreeable to him, I let him 
go where he pleases. What can be more fair than this ? No abo¬ 
litionist could ask for more.’ 

‘ Nothing, surely,^replied Mrs. Smith; ‘ but what are the means 
you adopt to detain them ? This I must know before I can give a just 
judgment in -the case.’ 

‘ Well, Madam, if the disaffected is a young girl, as is often the 
case, my overseers, who are very numerous, seek out for her some 
attractive‘and fond lover, and so fill up, the vacancy in her heart, 
which is the cause of all this discontent 5 ,and if she has a lover, he 
excites some young girl, perhaps prettier than herself, to detach him 
fronr her, and this gives the mind all the occupation that is needed 
in the case; or sometimes a new play, or a new dress, answers the 
purpose just as effectively, so that lovers are the last thing resorted 
to by my agents.’ 

‘ But should she be married V inquired Mrs. Smith. 

‘ Why then the case is the more difficult 5 but I have found a new 
house very efficacious j or if she have a good house, new furniture ; 
and if she has these already, then it answers a good purpose to put 
up some of her neighbors to outshine her; to leave her out of a 
party, or to get up up a little scandal about her husband or herself.’ 

‘Well, that is the querest of all methods of making people con¬ 
tented!’ 

‘ It does excellently well, I assure you, for whatever fills up the 
mind has the effect of oxpelling all this nostalgia, which is the only 
source of disaffection I have to contend with. Marrying their chil- 
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dren well, is another very good plan, and gives them pleasant occu¬ 
pation while it lasts, and after a certain period of life they never 
desire to leave their present modes of life and occupation.’ 

* With my male slaves my course is somewhat different, as you may 
well suppose, hut I find means just as efficacious to win them to my 
service.’ 

* What is this certain poriod of life, of which you speak V 

‘ I deem all who have passed the age of thirty-five as tolerably 
safe 5 but after fifty, it is very rare indeed for them ever to desert me. 
All the inducements which the abolitionists are able to present, 
either orally, or by their tracts, lose all power over them, and their 
habits then become confirmed; and their duties to mo are so light and 
easy, that they have no inquietudes, and so become very grave and 
dutiful slaves in all time to come.’ 

‘ Permit me to inquire how you employ all these slaves of yours V 
asked the lady, whose good opinion for the Gentleman in Black 
was evidently returning, which was evidenced by the tones of kind¬ 
ness in which the question was asked. 

‘ Here, dear Mrs. Smith, is the great secret of my success. In con¬ 
nexion with their entire freedom of religious opinions, I give full 
and free license to all my slaves, young and old, men and women, 
to do just what pleases them best, leaving to my overseers, under 
my general supervision, to combine their several employments for 
the advancement of my own especial interests.’ 

* Indeed ! then you have in fact put into successful operation the 
ideal Phalanxes of Fourier, which have been so often attempted and 
failed, not, ’t is said, because there is any imperfection in his theory, 
but because attempted by those but partially acquainted with his 
system, and which every new association that is formed think they 
can mend.’ 

The Gentleman in Black smiled very sweetly, and with an air of 
the extremest modesty, said : * I fear, dear Mrs. Smith, you Will think 
me somewhat arrogant and vain, if I should venture to say that I 
believe Fourier has taken some of his ideas from mo, and that his 
system is, substantially, my. own ; though if I said this to the world, 
I should doubtless be challenged on all sides, and I am the more 
diffident, inasmuch as Mr. Robert Owen is in the field before me, 
who assured me in person, that Fourier never knew why a PMlan- 
stery should consist of two thousand rather than any other number, 
till lie told him the reason. 

‘ And why two thousand ? I ’m sure I do n’t know, though I 
have a great deal of * associations,’ ‘harmonies of nature,’ and indus¬ 
try, and * phalanxes,’ talked into me by many of my fair friends, who 
seem bent on regenerating the world.’ 

The Gentleman in Black looked inquiringly into the face of Mrs. 
Smith, but it was radiant with spirit and innocence, alive only to 
the interest she took in the discussion. He continued : * It has been 
deemed a great discovery, which Fourier claims to be peculiarly 
his own. thouorh in this, as in all such Questions, there are hundreds 
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who have in centuries past had their ‘ Republics,’ their * Utopias,’ 
and ‘ 6ceanaa,’ by which the world was to be perfected, and all sin 
and misery annihilated, when the days of Paradise are to be re¬ 
newed, and the face of the earth again to blossom and bloom like 
the Garden of Eden 5 and Fourier has gone yet farther, for he sug¬ 
gests, that the aromas arising from the earth being condensed in 
accordance with the action of certain laws, would gradually form 
beautiful planes or rings, which would add to the beauty of our 
skies, like those of Saturn, and that the Aurora Borealis would be¬ 
come what he styles a Boreal O/otm, of such intensity as to rescue 
the circum-polar regions from their graves of ice, and warm them 
into life and vegetation,’ 

‘ Well, it is a^beautiful conception, and I wish it may be true.’ 

* That the world is to be regenerated and redeemed, I also believe; 
though the way of attaining this grand result may not be in the way 
projected by these Socialists.’ 

* I have ever felt much interest and sympathy in every plan which 
contemplates a higher degree of civilization, and an advance in 
human happiness, though I must confess I never could see how the 
conflicting passions of men and women, and the desire of personal 
aggrandizement, could ever be subverted, or so directed as to ac¬ 
complish these desirable ends. And now, will you tell me more of 
your methods of managing your slaves, in accordance with the 
system of leaving every one to do just what pleases him or her 
best V 

* This, Madam, as I have before said, is the secret of my success 
and of their failures; but in my system I have been all the while 
directing their energies secretly and silently; but with these Social 
communities there has been no such controlling intellect. The sys¬ 
tem of ‘ thitary Associations' even on paper, has had its difficulties, 
even before being reduced to experiment; for when asked, * In this 
system of every one doing only what they pleased, who would please to 
do the dirty work, and act as the scavengers V they were as effectively 
nonplussed as a distinguished senator in the height of the year of 
nullification, when conversing with an old statesman.from the North, 
who chanced to be in the senate-chamber at the time, and to whom v 
he was showing the feasibility of his plan of a separate republic, by 
the inquiry, ‘ Where will you go for your stevedores V Now this was 
a class of operatives the Gentleman Planter had never heal’d of; 
and the old gentleman assured him of the pleasure which it gave 
him to know that there was one class of laborers which the new re¬ 
public must import from their Northern neighbors; one point of 
dependence yet existing; one strand of the cable which yet held 
the states together;’ but in the case of the Fourierists, this enig¬ 
matical question, * Who would please to act as their scavengers V was 
solved by assigning these arduous and unpleasant duties to their 
little children.’ 

* To their little children!’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith, in a tone which 
spoke her utter abhorrence at the thought. 
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‘ Yes, Madam, to then- children, in whom they assumed to have 
discovered a proclivity for such pursuits.’* 

‘ And where are the mothers to be found who would consent that 
their children should be so employed 1 '— even if there were such de¬ 
grading and disgusting tendencies in their natures, and which seems 
to me to he a poor beginning of a system which seeks to attain the 
perfectibility of human nature.’ 

. ‘ The theory, Madam, merges the individual affection in those of 
the phalanx ; so that the present relations are to be subverted, and 
the sympathies of parent and child are to be lost in' the general 
good.’t 

‘ But can this, by any course of change in the conditions of so¬ 
ciety, be attained?/ 

‘ It is very confidently predicted that it can be and will be.’ 

' But even if it were possible, is it desirable V 

* That is a question which presents the gist of the whole theory. 
The Socialists deem it both desirable and attainable ; and the only 
way in which the present conditions of society, which they hold 
with Hobbes to be a state of warfare, in which each one seeks his 
own good at the cost of x his neighbor, and that the range of injury 
is graduated by the differences which exist in the several states of 
individuals as to poverty and wealth; and the .higher the scale of 
civilization, the wider the circle of objects over which this principle 
of hostility, subversion, and injury extends.’ 

* Indeed, I fear there is some truth in this representation of so¬ 
ciety as it now is; but I can’t conceive how the world is to be reno¬ 
vated by the sacrifice of the relation of parent and child; indeed, 
it is to me inconceivable how a mother can consent to unite herself 
to such an association, or relinquish for a day the care of her chil¬ 
dren to groups of nurses, even if they were angels.’ 

‘ My dear Madam, children are very pretty in pictures, but are' 
often found to be sad realities in living life.’ 

‘Heavens 1 ’ exclaimed Mrs. Smith, with an emotion which suf¬ 
fused her eyes in tears, ‘ how gladly would I sacrifice all the splen¬ 
dor which surroiinds me, to be possessed of but one beautiful and 
healthy infant!’ 

The Gentleman in Black was touched 5 .a smile of tenderness and 
benevolence for an instant lit up his face and eyes, which made him 
look as though transfigured into an angel of light; but it soon passed 
away, and the cold, calm look, which was sometimes dark and sin¬ 
ister, resumed its place. 

*'In tli0 gardens they (tlio liltlo chlldron) will grub up tlio noxious weeds, in tho kitchon they 
will turn tho iittlo spits, sholl pons, tort tho fruit, wash tho plates, otc.'— Godwin. 

t 1 Plato, in his 1 Republic,’ says : * Lot tlio woinon bo hold in common, let tlio chitdron bo in com* 
moil.’ This, howovor, is not adopted yot by tho Socialists. Tlioy, howovor, teach: ’In gonoral wo 
think it would bo found that tho groups of nurses so excellent, tho publio halls so well adapted to 
health, and the advantages ovory way so decided, that tho larger part of tho woman would of choico 
ioavo tlioir children to tho education of tlio propor groups, ill which, doubtless, tlio mothor would bo 
ltorsolf onrollod)’ and to show tlio fallacy of this last port of tlio sontonco, and that it is thrown in 
moroly as a inako-woight, tlio author on tho sumo pago toaclios i 'Tlio number of women necossary 
to tho enro of young children boing limited, nature has givon tho inclination of that kind of occupa¬ 
tion to a few only.’ ‘ It would bo easy to assuro oursolvcs that this wus tho case, if tho spirit of our 
present society did not oblige womon to dissimulato and feign tastes thut are of ton opposite to their 
very organization.’— Godwin. 
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MADEMOISELLE DELAFAILLE, 


The death of a wife whom he tenderly loved had overwhelmed the Presi¬ 
dent de Boissieux with a sorrow that denied consolation. At everv aniver- 
siry of his bereavement, he went alone, and in deep mourning to the cemetery 
to kneel upon the stone that, he fondly supposed, covered the remains of a 
spouse whom he worshipped. Hisprttyers to his maker were that he might 
be speedily reunited to her in another world whom he would no more --es 
in this. . .. 

Five years after the death of Mine de Boissieux her husband went.accord- 
ing to the form that he had prescribe l to himself, to weep over her ashes. 
He had been about au hour absorbed in prayer, when the sound of approach¬ 
ing footsteps caused him to raise his head, and he recognised Clementina— 
yes, her for whom unavailing tears were yet undried upon his cheek, the 
woman for whose soul’s repose he had worn out heaven with prayers, in short, 
his wife, escorted by and leaning upon the arm of a stranger. He sprang up 
and extended his arms. 

“ Clementina, is it thou,” he cried, “ restored to these longing arms by the 
miraculous especial interposition of God.” 

The lady, who, at first, had not noticed him on his knees, uttered a piercing 
cry and fled.—M. de Boissieux lollowed, resolved to overtake her ; but only 
in time to see her spring into a coach with four, who were instantly lashed 
into a gallop. 

Out of breath, moved by an irtepressible feeling, M. de Boissieux ran to 
the dwelling of the giave-digger, and begged him to explain what he had seen 
—to tell what he knew of the burial of Mine de Boissieux. 

“ I would willingly resolve you,” replied the man of pick and shovel, “ but 
I have only been employed here four years and a half. It was Reneglod who 
interred the lady.” 

“ What has become of Roneglod 

“ He lias fallen into an inheritance, and gone to Normandy with his 
family.” 

“ Five years ago ?” 

“Five years to a day V' 

“Well,” continued M. de Boissieux, “have you never seen a young 
and beautiful woman, and richly dressed, about the grave of the deceased 
lady T’ 

“ Never, sir; but three or four days ago, a mulatto servant came to me to 
show the precise snot where the lady was buned.” 

“ Was that all sue asked you 1" 

“All, sir.” 

“ Well,” replied M. de Boissieux, putting some silver into his hand, “ pay 
particular attention to that grave, and if anything extraordinary happen*, in¬ 
form the Lieutenant of Police ot it. I will see you again.” 1 

Leaving the grave digger's hut, M. de Boissieux repaired to the presence 
of the Count deArgensott, the Lieutenant of Police, told hint what he had 
seen, and made no secret of the suspicions awakened in his mind by the 
sudden disappearance of the grave-digger and his unlooked-for inheri¬ 
tance. 

“ Very romantic, indeed,” said d’Argenson; “ it appears to me that the ex¬ 
traordinary resemblance between the lady you saw in the grave-yard and 
your deceased wile is the phantom of a disordered imagination. Neverthe¬ 
less, we can’t be too sure, and I will immediately give orders and find out the 
lady’s name. I will also send an agent immediately to Normandy to examine 
the old grave digger.” 

“ Will you not first,” said M. de Boissieux—“ order the grave to be opened 
and examined on my requisition 1” 

Next day the Lieutenant of Police, accompanied by de Boissieux, two 
physicians, two counsellors, and ahigh functionary of the Police, opened the 
grave in the churchyard of St. Germain des Prees, and found the coffin broken 
and empty. 

Three days afterwards the Lieutenant of the Police wrote to M. de Bois¬ 
sieux as follows: 

" The lady seen by the President de Boissieux in the churchyard on the 
fourteenth of October is Madame de G.iran, the wife of M. de Garan, a ma¬ 
jor in the artillery regiment of Lafere; their marriage was contracted at 
Pondicherry, where Madame de Garan was born, and they arrived in France 
only a month ago. The agent sent to Normandy had no difficulty in finding 
the family of the grave-digger. Reneglod has beenjdead three years; but it 
appears from the testimony of his wife and children that no legacy has fallen 
to his share; yet that he came to Vire with ten thousand livres. These facts, 
which are all I have been able to obtain, seem to me to warrant the beliefthat 
the body of M idame de Boissieux has been taken away.” 

The President'then informed the Lieutenant of the intimate connection 
that existed between the families of de Garan and his deceased wife; of their 
bethro hal, the causes which had prevented its consummation, and the diffi¬ 
culty he had in winning the lady’s hand, till the reputed death of Major de 
Garan. He begged M. d’Argenson to spare no pains in tracing every move¬ 
ment of the parties, not doubting, he said, that the lady was his own wife, 
whom he was resolute to reclaim. The preliminary measures having been 
taken, the President entered a regular complaint against dc Garan, demand¬ 
ing that the second marriage of his wife should be pronounced invalid, and 
that she should be required to resume her station in liis family. At the same 
time he used the utmost diligence in collecting evidence bearing upon the 
fact. From the Minister of War he learned the very day of the arrival of 
Garan at Paris—a day remarkable fur his immedia'e departure from that 
place, after having witnessed the obsequies of Mme de Boissieux. He dis¬ 
covered the postillions who drove him from Paris to Brest, in company with 
a sick lady wearing a veil. He also learned that they had taken passage in 
a merchant ship called the “ Fair Margaret.” tho’ his duty it was to have em¬ 
barked on a national vessel—and procured her log-book. With this evidence 
he entered into a legal process, the issue of which did not appear to him in 
the least doubtful. The nature and novelty ofthis case ; the difficulty which 
obstructed its progress; the mystery in which, it seem shrouded, and above 
all, the high rank of the patties concerned, excited an unwonted curiosity. 
All Paris rang with the wildest rumors, the most absurd commentaries ; and 
the most malicious insinuations, alike at the cost of the husband who sought 
to regain his defunct wife, and the man who maintained his right to what he 
had taken from the grave. The hall of Parliament was crowded by a sen¬ 
sitive audience, dazzled by the extraordinary beauty of Madame de Garan, 
and audibly praying for her deliverance from an infernal conspiracy. M. 
Delafaille, who had been deeply afflicted by his daughter’s reluctance to the 
match he,had made for her, had retired to Toulouse immediately after her 
death, which he reproached himself with having hastenedi Hs now came 
poste has'e to Paris, and had an interview with Mme de Garan, to whom he 
extended his arms, weeping.. The young lady betrayed not the least emotion 
—she only evinced a respect ul astonishment, and without the motion of a 


muscle declared to accompanied her would-be father, that she had never in 
her lifeseen the person before her, and that her only wonder was at such 
unexpected impertinence she repeated this declaration—repelled the claims 
of M. de Boissieux with calmness and dignity—gave a short history of her 
life, which she supported by documentary evidence. She leit no doubt ot 
the authenticity of the document drawn up by her counsel, M. de Maizas. 
She was the child of the Siene de Merval and Mile Fichette, born at Pondi¬ 
cherry, and had been married three years before in the King’s Chapel in the 
presence of the highest functionaries of the colony, civil and military. 

The register of tier birth was found correct, as well as her marriage cer¬ 
tificate with all the legal formalities. 

The pair had returned to France in a national vessel. There was no rea-; 
son to believe that a man of honor, and a soldier ot high rank, asM.de Garan ! 
had proved himself to be, would turn justice into a farce, and it was equally j 
incredible that a young and virtuous woman would maintain an imposition I 
with »uch audacious tenacity. De Maizas, one of the most distinguished ad- [ 
vacates in the kingdom, dwelt so eloquently upon this text, and made such 
an impression upon the audience, and even upon the bench, that what had 
been doubt became assuied conviction. It was in vain that the President de 
Boissieux and bis no less eloquent counsel called for precise details—insisted 
upon idubitable facts and irrefragible coincidences. In vain that they proved 
thatde Garan hadanived in Paris on the very day of the lady’s burial—had 
left the city the same nigh; without bidding farewell to his mother or asking 
her ble-sins, though there was strong probability of his never seeing her 
again—in vain that they showed that,lie looka by- road to Brest in a haste that 
wmuId set fire to his axle-trees—that he took with him a veiled lady in a state 
of insensibility, and that he took pas.>age with her under an assumed name in 
a merchant ship, in contempt of h s rank and duty.—M. de Boissieux, who 
brought forward the testimony of the most eminent of the faculty respecting 
many cases where lethargy had continued several days with every appear¬ 
ance of death ; but till his rhe.oric—all his logic—was as nothing to the 
cojI serenity of the young bride of M. de Garan. seated oehind her counsel, 
surrounded by her husband’s relations, she seemed confident in human and 
divinejustice. , . _ 

At first the bench, though undecided, manitested a strong interest lor so 
young and fair a woman, born in a foreign land, who, trusting in her husband’s 
love and protection, had followed his fortune, and had only set foot on an in¬ 
hospitable shore to be dragged to the bar of justice, to be deprived of the titles 
of wife, mother and daughter. Under the influence of these feelings, after the 
impartial minister of the law, the judge had delivered iiis decision that the 
claims of the President de Boissieux were unfounded, and that he should 
make reparation to Major de Garan and his wife for his attack upon their 
honor, and the expense to which they had been put. When the other magis- 
trntes were about to deliver their accordant opinions, an unforeseen, but de¬ 
cisive, incident put another face upon the whole proceeding. _ While the at¬ 
torney for the government was speaking, the President de Boissietu had left 
the court, and repaired to his own dwelling, where his first consolation was 
the embrace of a little daughter six years" old, who also bore the name of 
Clementina, and who was little over a year old when she lost her mother. 
A.spark of hope was kindled in the bosom of the bereaved magisirate—he 
folded the child in his mantle, and returned with her to court. The court 
had just risen to retire to the chamber of deliberation, when M. de Boissieux 
made a signal for a moments delay, and directed his steps towards Madame 
de Garan and her friends. M. de 'Maizas was too much engaged in arrang¬ 
ing the folios of his plea to pay any attention, while Madame de Garan ap- 
peared absorbed in sad rellec’ions, supporting her head upon her hand. At 
this moment thp little daughter of the Presidentde Boissieux took her by the 
hand, and holding up her rosy lips, exclaimed, 

“ Mother, won’t you kiss meI” 

Instinctively moved, and scarce knowing what she did the countenance ol 
Madame de Garan lighted up. Shestrained the infant to her bosom—cover¬ 
ed it with kisses and tear.-.—exclaiming, 

“ Clementina, my child !” 

Though Madame de Garan's counsel felt the rampart he had built, crumble 
under him, he di I not abandon the ruins. He vindicated her in her own 
eyes and in those of the judges ; he painted a pathetic picture of her suffer¬ 
ing*, her resignation, her pious submission to her father—he showed how she 
liad been miraculously rescued from the jaws ot death, and had fled from 
France to give life to the man to whom she owed it. In conclusion, lie pray¬ 
ed the court to annul a marriage that death had broken oil, and to reject the 

pretensions of a husband who came to reclaim a wife he had not known how 
to keep. . . 

Such a decision was of course out of the question. The marriage of 
Madame de Garan at Pondicherry was pronounced null and void, and she 
was ordered to return to the house of her lawful husband. On the same day 
the lady, who had regained her own name, but would not, nevertheless, re¬ 
linquish that ot De Garan, implored permission of the king to retire to the 
Carmelite convent, or any other he might select. Tht request wasinadmis- 
sable, and she was directed to conform to the sentence of the Parliament 
within twenty-four hours. 

+ % * * * * 

At six o’clock that evening Madame de Boissieux was announced to 
her husband, his friends and relations, whom he had assembled to receive 
her. 

She came alone, scrupulously attired in white, and wearing her richest 
jewels. Her husband eagerly rose to receive her—she waved him back! 

“ Sir,” said she, in a tone of calm resignation, “ take back what you have 

lost!” and she fell dead at his feet. 

That evening, M. de Garan, who had also poisoned himself, breathed hi,s 
last in his mother’s arms. From the Conner des Etats Unis. 
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A COQUETTE CONQUERED. 

OR THE TRIALS OF A HEART OF PRIDE. 


BY JAMBS S. WALLACE. 


CHAPTER L 

cr -I know he doth deserve 

As much as may be yielded to a man: 

But nature never framed a woman’s heart 
Of prouder stuff than that of Beatrice; 

Disdain and scorn hide sparkling in her eyes, 
Misprising whar they look on: she cannot love, 

Nor take no shape, nor project of affection. 

She is so self-endeared. 1 ’—Shaxspeare. 

“ There was a sound of revelry by night”—music 
and the dance—the twin-born daughters of fashion¬ 
able enjoyment presided o’er the scene. Amy La- 
verty shone like a blaze of beauty; it was almost 
impossible for a casual observer to decide in what 
particular grace or elegance she so excelled her 
compeers as to queen it over alL One admired the 
glossy ringlets, which fell in profusion over a brow 
and neck which would have defied the pencils of 
Inman or Sully, or the chisel of Powers; another, 
the intellectuality which beamed from her full eye, 
“ soft as when the blue sky trembles through a 
cloud of purest white.” Each beauty of feature 
and of form had its admirer, and though all differed 
asto her style of charms, still opinion was unanimous 
as to her transcendant perfection. 

Rich in all these profuse gifts of nature’s bestow¬ 
ing, the world had likewise been bountiful in its 
distribution of favors. Her parents were wealthy, 
and her life flowed on in one unbroken stream of 
careless, ceaseless pleasure. Scene after scene in 
the drama of life passed before her, heightened in 
its fairy, dream-like influence, by the continual good- 
humor and complacency of both the actors and 
auditors. The gilding and tinsel, which irised every 
view, and which that skillful artist, Fashion, pre¬ 
sented with ever-varying hue, concealed the mis¬ 
shapen mass on which the coloring was laid. Art 
caused the plain canvas of life to glow with gaudy 
tints, and luxury, with unsparing hand, laid on her 
rainbow pigments. 

All was gay and j'oyous in the mansion of Mr. 
Laverty, on the night when Amy entered her 
eighteenth year. A splendid ball, unrivaled in 
brilliancy even in that recherche circle, had brought 
together the young and beautiful The glare had 
attracted the fluttering insect and the ephemera of 
fashion, as well as those whose positions in society 
gave them the entree where “ exclusiveness” set 
her potent seal. Amid the wreath of loveliness 
which graced the apartments, the fairest flower was 
Amy; to the stately grandeur of - the dahlia she 
added the softest delicacy of the rose—UteaBSse&ned 


redolent of gaiety where’er she moved, and the 
beaming joyousness of her smile won hearts in 
adoration. 

And yet, was this bright, this gifted girl entirely 
happy? The world called her so, in its hollow ac¬ 
ceptation of the term; she thought herself so. But 
there was a canker beneath all this brightness. An 
overbearing pride—a dependence on wealth and 
flattery for happiness, was all-essential to her exist¬ 
ence. She was surrounded by all that fortune and 
its attendant luxuries could give, and yet something 
was wanting—it was a heart to love or contract 
a friendship—it was that sacred mellowing of our 
natures, which experience of salutary chastening 
alone can impart The sunbeam of the world does 
not produce this ripeness of heart, clouds and gloom 
will best mature it; like the perfumed shrub, which 
is scentless until crushed, so from the soul most 
deeply wrung by wo, rises the incense most grateful 
to divinity. Though Amy dwelt in a paradise of 
the world’s planting—amid it a demon was stalking 
—an insatiate fiend, whose presence was death to 
true happiness—the same which tempted our first 
parents' to transgress, and.this was—pride! 

“He really looks well to-night—a more manly 
form I never saw.” whispered a. fair young friend 
to Amy. 

“ Yes, he is passable,” was her reply, “but, then, 
who is he ? Nobody—his father I am told is a small 
farmer in the interior of Lancaster county, and a 
certain proportion of the yearly proceeds of the 
dairy and the stock is exclusively set apart, I sup¬ 
pose, to enable my young gentleman to' pursue his 
studies at the University here.” 

“Really—quite a pity!” was all the “exclusive” 
young lady could drawl out in reply. 

“And would you believe it,” continued Amy, “he 
has had the assurance to interpret a little past polite¬ 
ness of mine into something more tender, and has 
actually dared to tell me that he loved me!” 

“ Really—how sentimental! He is quite romantic 
for a clodpole,” was again drawled out in response. 

The hands of both the ladies were now claimed 
for quadrilles, and the conversation was interrupted. 
In the mean time the object of their remarks was 
leaning against the folding-door of the apartment, 
and contemplating with an abstracted air, the gay 
group around him. And yet Henry Stanton was 
not of a disposition to allow pleasure to fleet away 
| without claiming his -allotted share. But now 
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thought was burning within him, and he felt that a 
decisive moment had surived in his destiny. He' 
loved Amy Laverty deeply and purely. Unaccus¬ 
tomed to the frivolities of the world of fashion, and 
judging only from his own ardent impulses, he 
fancied that he had discovered an answering chord 
in Amy’s heart which vibrated to the tone of his own. 
He knew not the difference between the conven¬ 
tional politeness of the ball-room, and those purer 
feelings which can be nurtured only by the fire-side. 
Stanton was skilled in the lore of books, but not in 
the. inexplicable mysteries of the human heart 
Being, however, of a decided disposition, and having 
resolved' to woo, he determined without delay to 
make a more explicit declaration of his- attachment 
to Amy. 

He accordingly embraced the first opportunity 
which transpired, during the evening, to draw the 
fair girl into a favorable train of conversation, and 
reiterated his love in that style of mingled deference 
and fervor, which always gushes to the lips from the 
promptings of a manly heart. Amy listened in 
silence, and as he ceased, her clear, silvery laugh 
rang in his startled ear, as she exclaimed:— 

“ Really, Mr. Stanton, the repetition of this honor 
is so unexpected, that I am at a loss how to reply, 
or how to thank you. What jointure, besides a 
green-vegetable stall in High Street Market, to retail 
your papa’s cabbages, and your mamma’s cream- 
cheeses, am I to expect with your hand and heart ?” 

Stanton, for a moment, felt a death-like chill curdle 
his blood; but reassuring himself, he replied c alml y, 
and with the impressiveness of deep feeling: “ I 
could bring you nothing, Miss Laverty, but an honest 
name; talents, which friends are partial enough to 
say I possess, and the ardent aspirations, which are 
the heritage of young manhood’s resolution to win 
its way to honorable distinction in a' profession, 
which hais been adorned by the proudest names in 
the world’s annals.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the proud beauty, with a toss of the ■ 
head, “ you offer lavishly of your abundance! In 
works of charity, I grant you, fair sir, your mite would 
be recorded with the millionare’s ostentatious sub¬ 
scription, but Amy Laverty’s heart is not a ‘ poor-box,’ 
to receive with equal gratitude either which may be 
offered. No, I prefer equipage, and an establish¬ 
ment which shall be the envy of all, in actual pos¬ 
session, to your slow accumulation of legal fees in 
abeyance—and so, Mr. Attorney, you are answered 
a la Blackstone! But don’t despond, Mr. Stanton, 
nor revolve over any of the dozen schemes of 
suicide which the alternate flush and pallor of your 
cheeks tell me you are meditating. I can be a 
generous friend, if not your devoted affianced, and 
my waist is yours for the next waltz, although I see 
one approaching to ask the favor, who thinks his 
money can buy a claim to it, as his father did mili¬ 
tary bounty-lands during the last war.” 

They joined the whirl of dancers. Amy waltzed 
like a sylph. It does not require heart to waltz 
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well. Stanton admired her graceful posture's, and 
twined with her the mazes of the voluptuous dance; 
but the spell of the enchantress was broken—he 
was heart-whole and free. He could, as a young 
and ardent lover, have forgiven any personal slight; 
but the cold sneer upon the quiet and unostentatious 
occupation of his parents, wounded him to the quick. 
"When they separated for the night he had taken his 
first lesson—read the first leaf in the mysterious 
volume of woman’s heart, and he gleaned wisdom 
from its perusal The midnight lamps may assist 
lovers as well as law-students in the prose¬ 
cution of their respective occult sciences. The 
chandelier irradiates the volume of human nature, 
as does the taper the intricacies of Coke upon 
Littleton. 

CHAPTER IL 

Yes,—maidens, fair or brown, 

Lofty or lowly, 

Light as the thistle down, 

As cypress holy— 

When poets whisper near, 

Go join the dancers; 

And tom a stony ear 
To all romancers.— James Smith. 

Why should I toil in such a fruitless cause, 

To serve a flirt, who only heeds the laws 
That folly and caprice suggest ? —Beexal. ‘ 

Form years had flown by. All "Washington had 
| assembled at the grand gala ball, which celebrated 
the re-election of Gen. Jackson to the Presidential 
chair. From every part of the Union, wealth, 
beauty and talent seemed to meet in this common 
centre of attraction; and the family of Mr. Laverty, 
the rich Philadelphia merchant, formed one of the 
most important integers of the great unit, Fashion. 

Amy was lovelier far, than when we saw her 
last. Every petal of the bud had unfolded—she 
was radiant as the very impersonation of beauty’s 
self—her mien was queen-like—her arched brow 
and forehead had been sung as the ebon bow of 
Cupid reposing on a tablet of alabaster. Amid the 
gay revel, every eye was turned upon her. Ladies 
pronounced her stiff and formal, while the gentle¬ 
men protested that “Venus, when she rose, fresh 
from the soft creation of the wave, was not more 
beautiful!” 

Amy must have possessed charms of no common 
order, or this unanimity of the female censure would 
have been destroyed. Panegyric, on the part of 
gentlemen, is not so certain a criterion, for we have 
known Sheridan Knowles drawn upon for a com¬ 
parison, as above, when Shakspeare's “starved 
executors, the greedy crows,” would have been 
more apposite, and have heard Moore quoted— 

Why doth azure deck the sky 
But to be like thine eye of blue, 

and applied to the veriest green gooseberry optics 
we ever saw! Such comparisons, if not “ odorous,” 
as Mrs. Malaprop would have them, are never-' 
theless generally picked from the most forced hot- 
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beds in the garden of compliment, and loom large, 
like tie sunflower, with a special care always 
to face about to the rising beams of the sun of 
riches or fashion. 

“I believe, Miss Laverty, I have engaged the 
pleasure of your hand for the next set?” said the 
gay, noble and fine-looking Frank Pennant, coming 
up to the belle of the ball-room. 

“ Certainly, sir, with all my heart,” was the reply, 
as she rose. 

“Fortunate dog that I am—then I have both your 
hand and yonr heart,” laughed Frank. 

A slight sigh escaped Amy. "Why? "Was she in 
love ? "Was the place where her heart ought to 
have been, touched? “Nous verrons,” as the poli¬ 
ticians quote from the venerable father of the trans- 
Mason and Dixon line press. 

“Others might sigh, my dear Miss Laverty,” 
continned Frank, as he was leading Amy to their 
place in a cotillion, “ for such a confession as you 
made just now! He will indeed be a happy man, 
who asks your hand for the grand promenade of 
life, and receives it with all your heart!” 

“Do you think so, Mr.Pennant?” archly asked 
Amy, with a glance from her eye, which might have 
made Diogenes turn his tub bottom upward, to hide 
himself under—■“ why, when you ask it, it would be 
almost heresy to refuse.” 

“Upon my word, Miss Laverty!—are you sharp- 
shootiBg, or do you mean to canonize me ? Heresy 
to refuse me! "Why, my catalogue of rejections 
rivals in length that of an old operatic friend, Don 
Juan’s conquests! Through all the grades in the 
navy, up to my present rank, I have been tossed to 
and fro by bright eyes and obdurate hearts, like a 
nautical shuttlecock, by the battledores of the fair 
sex! One has disliked my long voyages—the other 
my short pay; one has had a soul above a middy, 
and passed me with a cut direct, just as I was 
entered “passed” by the commissioners—another 
left me, it being a losing game to love a simple lieu¬ 
tenant; while another—ah! she would have eloped 
with me to the world’s end, at the risk of the rope’s 
end, if I had but been apoor cabin boy, with a touch 
of the romantic in my disposition; whereas, unfortu¬ 
nately, that very day the President had promoted 
me, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate!” So you see fate, professional promotion, 
the President and Congress, have all been against 
me, and I have been declined as often as any com¬ 
mon noun in the entire language!” 

“But now, Mr. Pennant,” interrupted Amy, “ as 
you have attached yourself to me—” 

“ Attached myself! My dear Miss Laverty, how 
could I help it ? Are we not,—we poor devils, all 
and singular, the captives that swell your triumph ? 
Look, now, at "Walton, how he eyes me, half canni- 
balish, half wolfish, because I have; Unconsciously 
retained your hand after the last balancez! Excuse 
me!” 

“Come, Mr. Pert, don’t interrupt me. .1 was 
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about to say—as you have attached yourself to our 
-party for the last three weeks, and have been trying 
to make yourself exceedingly agreeable in my eyes, 

I shall demand that you report to me in fature, and 
I will prevent you from being entangled inaaly.of 
the labyrinths of our sex’s wiles or whims!” V y 

“ Will you, indeed! What a sweet Ariadne!” 

“I can give you the clue to escape the mon-,' 
sters!” 

“And entangle me yourself; at last,—to weave a 
web and detain me for your own .amusement, I 
trust”’ 

“ Nay, Frank !■—pray excuse me, Mr. Pennant; I 
did not mean—do you really wish that I may entan¬ 
gle you in any web I may have the skill to weave?” 

“ Well, my dear Miss Laverty,” replied Pennant, 
“three weeks have glided away very delightfully 
in your meshes, and I am free to confess the silken 
bondage pleases me. I love a flirtation, where no 
heart can be broken! I like to tilt against breasts 
of adamant, and shiver the spears of repartee 
against the solid barrier!” ; 

“ And judge you, I have a heart of adamant, Mr. 
Pennant?” 

“ I have been told so, Miss Laverty.” 

“ And pray, by whom ?” 

“ My old friend and class-fellow, Harry Stanton.” 

“ Henry Stanton!” 

“Yes, you rembember him? The son of one of 
our Lancaster county farmers, who has made such 
a sensation the past winter, as a member of your 
Pennsylvania Legislature, at Harrisburg.” 

“Oh, yes! Cabbages and cream cheeses, I re¬ 
member!” 

“Madam!” 

“ He made love to me four years ago, and I was 
compelled to reject him.” 

“ I know it, Miss Laverty. He told me you were 
without a heart, and therefore I have been under no 
restraint in our little innocent flirtations, as no life- 
chord can be cracked.” 

“ Henry Stanton is a friend of vours, then ?” 

“ Yes, Miss—almost a brother. I shall marry his 
sister Kate, next May.” 

“ You, Mr. Pennant !’ 1 

“ Yes—she came, saw and conquered, the past 
fall, as I returned from my last cruise. A sweet girl 
she is, Miss Laverty.” ■ 

“Mr. Pennant, will you step and find my father, 
and ask him to order the carriage? I have danced 
enough, to-night, and will retire.” 

Frank withdrew, and Amy sighed again! That 
night tears wet her pillow. Tears around the couch 
of youth, and wealth and beauty! Ah! gold may 
purchase the gorgeous bouquet, to adorn the opera 
box, even in mid-winter; but all the wealth of India 
cannot buy one single shoot of heart’s ease! It is a 
fairy plant, and blossoms loveliest in the humble 
shades of life! 

And Amy slept at last; but she slept uneasily, 
amid confused dreams that Kate and Henry Stanton 
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■were attempting to poison her!- About tbe same 
time, Queen. Mab wasyith Frank Pennant, too, and 
helaughed happily in his sleep, as he dreamed that 
Kate was pelting him, in mimic play, with rose-buds 
and myrtle' leaves, while his dear friend Harry 
looked on smilingly. If dreams are an index to our 
waking thoughts, it needs no somnosophist tolnter- 
pret what was passing in the dark chambers of their 
thoughts! 

CHAPTER HL 

Though each young flower had died, 

■ There was the root—strong, living not the Jess 
That all it yielded now was bitterness; 

Yet still such love as quits not misery’s side, 

Nor drops from guilt its ivy-like embrace, 

Nor turns away from death’s, its pale heroic face. 

Mbs. Hmss. 

Anot h er four years passed away! The whirl¬ 
wind which wrecked many tall a commercial house, 
and strangled many a long accumulated fortune, 
had passed over Philadelphia, carrying dismay, 
desolation and anguish. The firm of which Mr. 
Laverty was the head, bent, but did not break. 
Confidence in him was not impaired, for he was an 
unexceptionable business man; but it was well 
known that he had sacrificed more than half his 
fortune to secure the remainder. 

And who that visited, during the summer of1837, 
the various fashionable watering-places, does not 
remember that pale girl, who, attended by a doating 
father, sought a restoration of impaired health. 
Amy was lovely still; true, the sunny smile was 
gone—but, in the place of that garish splendor of 
radiance, which was wont “ to burn like the mines 
of sulphur,” there remained the calm and dreamy 
beauty of the moonlighted sky. The rose had fled her 
cheek, but the lily, in all its purity, shone from her 
Parian brow. She had felt, at last, that she pos¬ 
sessed a heart. She was no longer “ a lump of ice 
in the clear, cold morn.” But her heart was an 
unwritten scroll, upon which none of late dared 
attempt to inscribe the word “love.” Many ad¬ 
mired, some adored,—but her name had gone forth, 
as of a .heartless coquette. To win her love, would 
have been ineffably sweet; but, like the French 
gallant, no one thought it reasonable to thrust his 
head into a hive in search of the honey! 

“ Amy Laverty looks better, to-night, and begins 
to beam radiantly again, 'Walton.” said a gay 
lounger, to his friend. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “ chaste as the icicle, and 
every whit as cold! Like the henchman of Harold 
the Dauntless, she' has, or had, the faculty of chilling 
all who ventured within her influence!” 

“Oh! you speak feelingly,” laughed Withers, “for 
I remember, now, that she had you ‘within her in¬ 
fluence,’ some years since, when you held a clerk¬ 
ship at Washington; and then she placed her icy 
fingers on you! A frozen child dreads the frost, I 
perceive, as much as a burned child does the fire!” 


“ Rail away, Tom! With honest Grumio, ‘ I con¬ 
fess the cupe!’” replied our'old friend Stanton, who, 
at the Jackson Inaugural Ball, had been the subject 
of Pennant’s remarks to Amy, during the flirtations 
of the dance. “The undeniable fact is, I was 
jilted.” In those few words are embodied the 
history of Amy’s life. “Van Buren never had so 
many applications for office, since he was inaugu¬ 
rated, in March last, as she has had proposals, and 
the disappointed applicants have been about as 
numerous under one administration as the'other. 

I was deeply, desperately, madly in love with her, 
but she cured me—chilled me off!” 

“ Has she a heart, think you, Stanton ?” continued 
Withers, with mock solemnity. “ I have read of a 
French surgeon, who dissected a man, and found 
him without that organ. Do you not think that ‘ the 
Laverty’ might be coupled with him, in this Noah’s 
ark of a world, as the two of a kind?” 

“Nay, hardly as bad as that! Amy has been 
thoughtless, ambitious, and possessed of the pride 
of Lucifer—like him, she is a fallen angel; fallen 
from the effects of that pride, but I sincerely believe 
she has been humbled in a measure—that she has 
a heart, and that it has been touched. I have seen 
much of her; for my dismissal as her lover, never 
interrupted our friendly relations; and she has been 
an altered woman ever since Frank Pennant mar¬ 
ried Kate Stanton;—but the change came too late, 
and she now stands a fair chance to “ lead apes,” 
for I know not the man who would venture to 
address her! The days of your Petrucios and Duke 
Aranzas are past, and live but in the drama. And 
so she attained the reputation of a coquette, and 
therefore—” 

“ Yes, I understand,” interrupted Withers; “ but 
see, yonder goes Mr. Stanton, another of her dis¬ 
carded ones. I am told she passed some bitter 
slight on him.” 

“Yes, she made no secret of her scorn at the 
humble lot of his parents. But she little knew the 
brilliant career which destiny and perseverance had 
marked out for him. Henry Stanton goes to Con¬ 
gress this winter; and no man of his age was ever 
elected under such brilliant auguries of success. He' 
has never married, and I have reason to believe 
that her conduct has had a marked influence upon 
his whole past life.” 

“ How so 7’ 

“ Shortly after his rejection by*her his father died. 
A frugal life had done as much as all the stock 
speculations at the Exchange could have effected, 
and he was found to be extremely rich—a round 
hundred thousand at the least Stanton could 
have lived in ease and independence; but his 
honorable pride was stung, and he seemed deter¬ 
mined to win his way to eminence, that the proud 
beauty might see that mind, not money, was the 
true standard of nature’s nobility.” 

“ And do they ever meet now 7’ 

“ Oh, yes—as cold friends.. I have sometimes 
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thought—and ■were it any other man than Henry 
Stanton, I should be certain—that he loves her still. 
I have watched him gaze upon her, when he thought 
himself unobserved, and having known myself what 
it was to feel an unrequited passion, have been 
almost convinced that the old flame was only 
smothered or concealed, but not burned out.” 

This conversation details'what “the.world” 
thought upon the persons in whose fate our story 
is interested. And how was it with Amy Laverty ? 
■Was the proud, imperious beauty brought to feel 
the nothingness of pride when it would shut out 
from the heart the pleadings of youth, talent, and 
high chivalric honor. Had a miracle been wrought? 
It had, indeed; she would now have exchanged the 
world’s wealth for the love of Henry Stanton. She 
had watched his brilliant career, at first with indiffer¬ 
ence, but at length the thought would intrude itself 
that he, upon whose eloquence admiring listeners 
hung enraptured; whose fame was ringing through 
the land, and whose smile was courted by all, might 
have been hers. At such times the monitor within 
would say, what a noble pride it would have been 
to call such a man all her own. By almost imper¬ 
ceptible degrees the imperious girl was changed to 
an humbled and deep-loving woman. 

This change of feeling, from one extreme to the 
other most opposite, is a curious constitution of hu¬ 
man nature. It is only in the mysterious workings 
of Providence, and its various applications for the 
benefit of mankind, that we can trace the solution 
of this apparent paradox, that actions or feelings 
frequently produce effects the very reverse of those 
which we would have expected. Thus joyous 
sensations often leave a tinge of pain, and sorrows 
bring a cordial balm to the afflicted heart. Tell the 
mother, who weeps the ruin of her hopes and joys 
over the grave of. a darling child, that her offspring 
is now reaping the fruits of an innocent life in a 
world of never-ending bliss, and her rising sobs will 
show that these consoling reflections strongly aug¬ 
ment her grief The angry man is more deeply in¬ 
censed at every mark of favor, and the conduct of 
the lover assures us, that “ fears and sorrows fan the 
fire of joy.” 

The influence of this converted passion, if the 
term may be allowed, is co-existent with all our 
thoughts and actions, and occurs when the mind is. 
occupied by some powerful feeling, whose com¬ 
manding influence seems t0 subdue every inferior 
emotion. The patriot forgets individual wrongs in 
his love of country; the soldier knows not fear, 
anxiety, or hope, when the “big war” makes “ am¬ 
bition virtue.” Even religion itself is not' unin¬ 
fluenced by this principle. The apostles, we are 
told, when confined in the prisons of Thyatira, sang 
praises unto God at midnight; as if the darkness and 
gloom of their dungeon, and the aggravating cir¬ 
cumstances of their confinement, heightened the 
triumph of their devotion, and enabled them, not¬ 
withstanding the fearful earthquake which shook the 


foundations of their prison, to conduct with, mode¬ 
ration and fortitude. The flames of persecution, 
while consuming the bodies of suffering martyrs, 
seem to have given new energy to the pious emo¬ 
tions of their minds, and enabled the fervency of 
their devotions to rise superior to every exterim-. 
object. The design of such a constitution of out 
nature is easily seen; it is thus the powers of the 
human mind are made to correspond with the occa¬ 
sion on which they are excited. It is a principle 
salutary in its effects upon ourselves, and illustrative 
of His character who has established all things in 
benevolence and wisdom. 

Thus we may see how the chastening hand can 
convert the proudest scorn to the timidity of love, 
feeling itself hopelessly unrequited; and by tracing 
the arcana of the heart’s mysteries, discover how 
natural was the process, or rather the retribution, 
which turned the pride of Amy, and made her recoil 
from the contemplation of her former self 

chapter' IT. 

I vowed that I would dedicate my powers 
To thee and thine: have I not kept the vow? 

With beating heart and streaming eyes, even now 
I call the phantoms of a thousand hours, 

Each from the voiceless grave. 

-The lady’s heart beat fast, 

As half in joy, and half aghast, 

On those high domes her look she cast.— Shellt. 

Again turn we to Washington—that mighty 
capital, that great political heart of ottr Union, from 
whose pulsations are supplied the entire arteries of 
our body politic. It was the memorable session of 
1S40, when the halls of legislation were turned into 
a hustings, and Whig and Democrat broke their 
lances in defence of Harrison or Van Buren, as their 
political predilections dictated; that session, when 
grave legislators took an'inventory of the furniture 
of the presidential mansion, from the “gold spoons” 
down to the napkins of the pantry; when the horrors 
of a standing army were so vividly displayed, and 
guns, bayonets, and boarding-pikes bristled out from 
every line of Mr. Secretary Poinsett’s annual report 
from the War Department: when the conqueror of 
Proctor, and the victor at Tippecanoe was proved 
a “ granny” and a “coward,” by men who had never 
smelt gunpowder, in their lives, save in the homoeo¬ 
pathic compounds of their boyish squibs and India, 
crackers; when both parties succeeded,by most over¬ 
whelming arguments, in convincing their friends 
that the country would “go to the bow wows,” if 
their antagonists succeeded; when the halls "of 
legislation were stripped of every leal), branch and 
limb, of their original design, and the hickory and 
the buckeye were, formed in fantastic garlands 
around “ the stump” which alone remained; ’ when 
blood-hounds and conscience-keepers, tabourets 
and petticoats, British gold and bank bribes, were 
household and familiar words; when every man, 
woman, and child, was possessed of the devil of 
partisan malignity, and we staid United Staters, 
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sang songs, drank hard cider, held conventions, got 
up torch-light processions, and shouted for our can¬ 
didates as if Bedlam had been keeping holyday, 
with its inmates all out electioneering. 

One morning, in early spring, the galleries of the 
House of Representatives were thronged to suffoca¬ 
tion, long before the maHet of the Speaker, 
-called the members to Order., by a quasi “ lucus a 
non lucerukP process! Time never seemed to 
lag so. tardily, as did the hands of the clock, oppo¬ 
site R, M. T. Hunter’s chair—it appeared as if they 
would never point zenith-ward to the hour of high 
noon! Had it been the last night of a session when 
those hands have a prescriptive right to “hasten 
slowly” to the witching church-yard hour, lest in 
the hurry of the closing scene, something might be 
omitted, which the law makers had no time to 
think of during the seven or eight preceding 
months—had it been the close of a session, we 
affirm that those “tardy paced hands would have 
acquitted themselves to admiration—but now, 
never did Juliet when she had “bought the man¬ 
sion of a love but not possess’d it” wish the “fiery 
footed steeds” to “ gallop apace” with more inten¬ 
sity of expectation, than did the attending crowd 
long for the hour of twelve. At last it came—the 
humdrum voice of an assistant clerk was heard 
reading “ yesterday’s minutes” as monotonously as 
the sounds of a ^woodpecker tapping the hollow 
beech tree!” When Corwin of Ohio rose and 
moved that the further reading of the minutes be 
dispensed with, bright eyes in the gallery voted him 
thanks, and when the “ morning hour” was over 
and the Speaker called the “ orders of the day”— 
then, “ mute expectation spread its anxious hush” 
over the entire auditory! 

“ When the House adjourned with this bill under 
consideration, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was entitled to the floor,” said the Speaker. 

And Henry Stanton rose to the question. He 
who but a few years before had “ no jointure but a 
green vegetable stall in the market” to offer the 
rich and proud Amy Laverty .in exchange for her 
love! Calm, dignified and self possessed he rose, 
though a thousand eyes were bent fixedly upon him. 
This was the calmness of confident mastery of his 
subject—the dignity of conscious intellectual great¬ 
ness. Slowly, emphatically and unostentatiously he 
pronounced his exordium—then with consummate 
skill, he combatted all the arguments of his oppo 
nents and fortified his own position. Warmed with 
his subject “ rapt, inspired,” he commenced his 
peroration. Brilliant as the lightning flash; glowing 
as the lava flow; bold, dashing, impetuous as the 
mighty mountain torrent was the character of his 
eloquence! Scarcely could the listening crowd 
restrain themselves from open applause and many 
rising indications of an almost irrepressible move 
ment, were silenced by the Speaker’s hammer.. 

Edward Stanton surpassed even all his formei' 
brilliant efforts! Was it caused by the excitement o: 


the subject, the intellectual intoxication of success? - 
No:—his hour of triumph had arrived, the goal he 
had struggled for years to attain was won!—for in 
the Ladies’ Gallery, immediately over the Speaker’s 
chair, and directly in front of the orator, sat Amy 
Laverty; she who, in early youth, had so cruelly 
scorned him; she who had withered the freshness 
of his heart, and dried up the gushing fountains of 
love in his soul! He saw not the crowd around 
him—he heard not the murmurs of applause—he , 
heeded not the triumphant glance of political 
friends nor the gloomy looks of discomfited oppon¬ 
ents—his soul was on his tongue, and as the jewels 
of rhetoric, the brilliant gems of oratory, and the 
diamond shafts of satire fell from his lips—he poured 
them all,—prodigally, and . with a feeling of super¬ 
natural power, as an offering before the shrine of 
his young, blighted and cruelly crushed love! 

At length he closed amid the plaudits of the 
privileged few on the floor of the House, and the 
waving of snowy ‘ kerchief from the gallery. In the 
midst a stifled sob was heard, then a piercing shriek! 

. “A lady in the gallery had fronted—from the heat!” 

Strange, inexplicable mystery of the human heart! 
Two wells of passion, long sealed up and appa¬ 
rently dried, had burst their confines! 

Oh feme! oh popular applause! how little knew 
any in that Hall, why the young orator was so 
transcendently brilliant that day!—How little 
divined the companions of Amy what was the 
cause of that sudden feinting fit! 

The hospitable mansion of Secretary Woodbury 
was thrown open that evening. Gay forms crowded 
every room and silvery voices resounded through 
every hall. In a remote corner of one apartment, 
within the' recess of a window, stood Henry Stanton 
and Amy Laverty. Their hands were intertwined; 
his eyes beamed with pride and hers with happiness. 
We have but a few words of their conversation 
to chronicle. , 

“ Why—why, ask me if I love you?” said Amy. 

“Why?” responded Stanton in that deep voice 
and choking utterance which are only assumed 
when the heart speaks audibly; “ why ? that I may 
feel that my day dreams are now reality: that I may 
know that time has worn away those faults of early 
education, which clouded the brightness of your 
native excellence; that I may be assured that we 
have both come out purified from the crucible of 
suffering, the fuel to which hajj been supplied from 
our very hearts! I would know that you love me, 
that I maybe supremely happy.” 

“ Be happy then, as far as the knowledge of my 
love can make you so,” frankly replied Amy—“ but 
oh Henry, in our after, life, I fear me, I shall often 
have occasion to resist the tempter against which 
you have this day warned me, and to whose power 
over me, time, more than your words, had opened my 
eyes! I feel that while I have life I must have pride!” 

“ Amy !” 

“Yes Harry:—pride in thee!” 
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EPOCH I. 

Hu n -winter's cveninert nearly a hundred yeais ago, uu>j 

; tidv active matron was bustling about, slicing me ore _ ] f 
S Sully measuring out theS 


I of tlie spout of the kettle ma 

tron atoresaia saw .hat wasalMma me urc 

I burning, and the V‘ n t |’ a ucimLht be made, and for 

burned and the kettle boi ' e{1 » l r xhf re was nothing Wdn- 

no other purpose or end " ! ‘ a ' 6 ° c ^ r er Ketfles had boiled and 
derful either in the one fact or the om • pro t»bly do so M- 

fires had burned from the be f ’L^te number oi^poonhds 

I til the end of the chapter. , 4 * the not and asthe matron. 

i had been transfened.irom the caddy mepo , ^ 

1 stooped to place it-upon the hoKher eye 

; seated upon a stool of ^ hands; SnifP** 1 * 
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intently gazing at the fire, and the kettle, and the stream, swallow¬ 
ing them with his eyes, and as much ahsorbed, in fact, as the Peri 
miglit bo supposed to have been in her momentary glance of hea¬ 
ven. The boy looked at the fire, and the mother looked at the 
boy. ' .“Was; there ever sick na idle rieer-do-weel in this warld as 
our Jamie ?”■—was the question which, almost unconsciously, she 

S roposed to herself. As it rose in her mind, her hand (none of 
lelightest, probably,) rose in the air; and the next second would 
have seen it descend with no contemptible force on the shoulders 
of the luckless urchin, when the door opened, and a neighbor gos¬ 
sip, who had perhaps been invited to tea, entered. The blow hung, 
like Mahomet’s coffin, suspended in mid air; and the tongue was 
iused instead of the fist. ; Turning to the visitor, Jamie’s mother 
said, - . , 

“Noo, Mistress Balderstone, did ye ever see the likes o’ that i” 
" The likes o’ what, Mistress Watt i” 

<■ 0, our Jamie; look till the callan; there he’ll sit, woman, 
glowring at the kettle and the blaze till ye would think his very 
een would come out o’ his head. ’Deed I ken’na what’s in the 
bairn—whiles I think there’s something unlucky in that glower. 
I hope nae limmer has been throwing cantrips at him; but and 
’deed its mair nor likely.” . 

- “ Hout, tout, woman, the bairn’s only warmin’itsel’,” replied 
the worthy; Mrs. Balderstone, in a soothing tone. 

“Warmin’ itsel’!” reiterated her friend; “look till that glower 
o’ his, and tell me if ye dinna think it’s somthing bye ordinar’.” 

And truth to tell there was something peculiar in the glance of 
the boy’s eye; there was mind, active, speaking mind, looking 
through it. He seemed as one who gazed upon a wondrous vis¬ 
ion, and whose every sense was bound up in the display of gor¬ 
geous pageantry floating before him. He had sat watching the 
escaping steam, until the thin, vaporous column had appeared to 
cast itself upward in fantastic-changing shapes. Sometimes the 
subtle fluid gathering in force and quantity would gently raise one 
side of the lid of the kettle, emit a white puff, and then let the 
metal fall with a low clanking sound. There waspower—strength 
• in that watery cloud. But still the spout poured forth its regular 
volume of white vapor—shooting over the ribs of the gratis, and 
curling and rolling in outlines as varying and,quaint as those of a 
rising mist. - - 

Suddenly, to the eye of the half-dreaming boy, the steam ap¬ 
peared, instead of escaping' up the chimney, to spread itself out 
m a dense volume beforethe fire-place. He gazed intently at the 
phenomenon—indistinct outlines, like the wavy robes of spectres, 
showed themselves—floated dimly for aUinstant—then melted into 
-the shapeless cloud. Again they re-appeared, and more distinctly 
than before; and the spell-bound boy saw faces, some terrible, and 
others gentle and mild, forming, and vanishing, and again re¬ 
appearing in that wonderful steam-cloud, He gazed, and gazed. 
In the faces, fanciful forms, woven from the vapor, attached them¬ 
selves and clung. There was something abouttbem awfully un¬ 
defined; but they were undefined rather to the mind than the eye. 
The latter could see them, but the former could not grasp or form 
-an accurate idea of their strange, shadowy proportions. Some 
were dimly terrible, others calm and serene—back and fore they 
floated, not passing, but blending with^-gliding through—each 
other, and waving their misty wings with a slow undulating mo¬ 
tion. Gradually the fair and gentle steam spirits seemed as it 
were to coalesce, to glide together and become one, instinct with 
mild intellectual grandeur; and round it gathered a threatening 
phalanx of the dark and gloomy spirits, their forms changing to 
hideous, undefined, grotesque things, and their faces fearful to 
look upon. But the mild spirit gazed calmly on them, as if in 
reliance on its innate power; and raising its white arms it waved 
the evil spirits back, and as they retired undefinedly, they cov¬ 
ered-their gloomy foreheads with their wings, for a pale halo 
of light beamed around the long fair curls of the master phantom. 
But again they rallied and rushed, dark, evil-minded, like an un¬ 
refined horror, and wrestled with the fair, good form. Here, there, 
anywhere, their demon , faces, lowered and moped and mowed 
- round the god-moulded face ; and with their pointed claws and 
t - swooping wings they sought to tear the good spirit down, and to 
1 exult over its mil, with looks of bitter, jeering hahed. But they 
■ Could hot—the spiritual light, flickering in long pencils from the 
-cfofehead'and the eye of the mild spirit, seemed, although it was 
i so-pale; and apparently so heatless, to scorch the wings and shrivel 
‘.tip the limbs of the assailant spirits; and at length, drawing Up 
''7i<s:gtmid form, it threw ite arms abroad, and with the motion, as 
''•though at the waving of a wand,- the mist demons shrunk and 
nishrivelle'd and - writhed mi impotent malice at the feet of their 
i . conqueror, 1 Who stood over them—an angel trampling upon fiends! 
■ i.And as the dreaming boy saw this, an unbidden thought came 


upon his mind, and he knew that the fierce struggle was sym¬ 
bolical of 

Intellect warring with the Elements. 

And still he gazed—and lo, tlie discomfited demons, who lay at the 
feet of Intellect, overpowered by its might, faded, and resolved 
themselves and their writhing motions, into the waves of a mighty 
heaving sea. And Intellect in all its glorious proportions grew 
dim, very dim, and its semblance changed ; and lo, it was a ship 
without a sail, battling with the fierce seas which came rolling on 
one after another, throwing their foaming crests high and higher. 
But gallantly rode that lone ship. Against the fierce wind, against 
the rolling waves, against the rushing tide, it battled sternly. Wind 
and waves and tide did their utmost; but on, on, with a fearful in¬ 
nate' power moved the mystic ship, dashing aside the white spark¬ 
ling spray, and tearing through wave after wave, till the powers of 
the elements felt themselves conquered, and the wind .abated, the 
waves sunk, the tide ceased to roll, and the low murmur of the 
settling storm proclaimed the triumph of the Ship of Intellect! 

“ Jamie, Jamie, what is’t ye’re tninkin’ o’ ?” said a shrill voice. 

The vision vanished; the waves, the ship, melted away; the 
steam-cloud dissolved ; the old-fashioned mantlepiece, with quaint 
carvings and blue painted tiles, appeared where it had been, and on 
the fire was the kettle still hissing away, and on the hob sat the 
teapot simmering. 

“ Ye idle gawky,” said the shrill voice again—“ if ever I fin’ 
ye sittin’ glowering at the fire when ye micht be doing something 
useful, de’il’s in it if I don’t gar ye feel the wicht o’ my han.’ Sit 
in till ye’r tea, ye graceless loon, and shak ban’s with Mistress 
Balderstone here.” 

The boy rose meekly, and did as he was told. 

His name was James Watt. 

EPOCH II.* 

About the year 1815, some seventy years after the vision of the 
tea kettle, a large dinner party was assembled at the house of an 
opulent Glasgow merchant. It was the dreary half hour between 
the arrival of the guests and the announcement of dinner. The 
usual meteorological points had been duly discussed and settled, 
and an uncomfortably dead silence ensued. A few attempts to 
revive conversation died away in half-stifled remarks. 

The host looked out of sorts—the fair hostess was evidently in 
the fidgets—and still the minutes slipped by, and no word of din¬ 
ner-people turned over the leaves of Albums and Scrap-books, 
and inspected the pattern of the carpet, with a perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. In fact some unlucky wight was late ; and the 
lady of the house, in communicating the.direful intelligence to her 
nearest female neighbor, added in dismal tones her msral convic¬ 
tion that dinner was spoiling. A 1 length the host plucked up 
courage and “ drew a dial from his poke.” 

“ Really I think,” he said, “ we must have dinner, and let Mr. 
Norris reap the fruits, or rather the no-fruits, of his dilatoriness. 
More than half an hour late, positively.” 

This was a relief. A few inward curses were invoked upon the 
late Mr. Norris—the company filed off—and the all-important 
matter of dinner commenced. It was over before any one dreamt 
of bestowing another thought upon the culprit. 

“By the way, no word of Norris, yet. Where can the man 
have got to r 

“Heaven knows!” quoth the host. “Norris is such a strange- 
fellow—always doing something out of the way. However, I 
dare say we shall have him here sometime before the evening is - 
out.” :- 7.7 

And so the conversation passed, away to some other topic. The- 
worthy landlord,was right: just as his better half was in the act 
of exchanging a complicated series of telegraphic looks and nods 
with a lady at the foot of the table, preparatory to a general flight 
to the drawing-room, the door was hurriedly thrown open, and the 
missing Mr. Norris appeared in a high state of hurry and confu¬ 
sion. 

“ Hillo, Norris!” said the host, “ where have you been hiding 
yourself ?” 

“ Mr. Norris, Mr. Norris, come up here and be scolded,” added- 
his good lady, holding up a forefinger threateningly. 

“Positively,” rejoined the criminal, “ I hardly know what apol¬ 
ogy to make. I’m afraid I’ve been very much to .blame.” 

“ Yes, you have,” muttered a stout old gentleman, who had just' 
cut his finger when slicing an orange, and who was in conse¬ 
quence delighted to have a decent pretext for grumbling. 

“ Come, come,” said the founder of the feast—“ a glass of • 
wine with you, Norris, and then,- an explanation, as they say in- 
parliament.” 7 , • .. y ’7: ,v'’~ '.A 

•The anecdote told in'thiB“Epoch” iis literally fact. ;f,. 
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“Well, then,” said Mr. Norris—“although I know you will 
all laugh at me. You are aware that I had to come up from 
■ Greenock to-day—but positively I am so angry with myself at my 
own credulity that-” 

“ Nonsense— nonsense. Go on,” interrupted the landlord. 

“ Then here goes,” said the late gentleman, desperately. “ Per¬ 
haps you know Millar, of Dalswinton 

“ A crackbrained schemer,” said he of the cut finger. 

“ You may well say so,” quoth a Dr. and Cr. sort of looking 
personage; “he has a notion that he can drive ships through 
the water by steam. Ha! ha! ha!” 

“ Ha! ha! ha!” laughed the company in chorus. 

“ A likely project,” remarked a matter-of-fact West India mer¬ 
chant: “Iwouldas soon believe that you could—that you could—” 
and die matter-of-fact man hesitated for a simile. 

“ Light Glasgow with smoke instead of oil,” prompted a dapper 
gentleman near him. 

“Ha! ha! ha! very good notion, that,” chuckled the cut 
finger. 

" Or turn the Sun into a portrait painter, and make him draw 
miniatures in thirty seconds each!” added another gentleman of 
lively imagination. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” quoth the company at large, again. 

“Ha! ha!” reechoed the host; “what an odd fancy to be 
;sure! But I beg your pardon, Norris—go on with your con¬ 
fession.” 

" I have had a foretaste of how you will treat it,” replied that 

K 'leman. “ Never mind—I ought to be laughed at. Well, 
ar has a boat of this new construction at Greenock, or rather 
he had one there, this morning, worse luck. He was quite con¬ 
fident it would do—talked, in fact, of six miles an hour, with all 
the coolness in life. Well, would you believe it ? he seduced me 
into embarking with him at Greenock, promising most faithfully 
to run me up the river and land me at the Broomielaw by four 
■o’clock. Well, off we set—the pier was crowded with people 
laughing at us.” 

“ Sensible people too,” said the matter-of-fact man. 

“ And I must acknowledge they had something to .laugh at,” 
resumed the steamboat voyager. “ We did move at first; I will 
■say that for Millar, we did move at first; but we hadn’t gone one 
hundred yards when the machinery broke.” 
j “ Of course,” said the cut-finger man. 

' " Well, then we had half an hour’s hammering and screwing, 
with a fleet of boats round us, laughing at us all the time. One 
feUow in particular kept asking us, with such an infernal grin, 
if we didn’t think a steamboat could cross the Atlantic in ten 
•days ?” 

“ Knowing fellow, that,” 6aid the host. 

“ At last we moved on—but it was only to break down again; 
and so we paddled and stopped and hammered, and then paddled 
and stopped and hammered again, until it began to be very clear 
to me, that if I remained in my friend Millar’s precious steamboat 
until it reached the Broomielaw, I was likely to have a week of 
if at least; so after three hours of vexation, I got put ashore, about 
three miles on this side of Greenock, had to walk another three to 
the road, and stop there, tired and cold, till a stage took me up— 
-and here I am.” 

“ Served you right, for listening to such fellows as Millar, with 
their schemes, and their nonsense,” remarked the surly gentleman 
with the cut finger. 

“ But I say, Norris, surely Millar sees the absurdity of the 
■thing himself, now, at all events ?” inquired the landlord. 

, “Not a bit,” replied Norris; “ he is more confident than ever.” 

“ The infatuation of some men exceeds belief,” remarked the 
■matter-of-fact personage, with an air of mixed profundity and 

pity- 

“ But, Mr. Norris, how could you venture yourself into such 
a thing as that steamboatasked the pretty hostess, with a slight 
shiver of borrow,. 

“ Never mind—never mind,” quoth her lord and master; “ he 
is out of it now, at all events; but he must have some dinner: 
ah, here it comes—don’t be modest, Norris; ’twasn’t your fault, 
you know—come, make Up for lost time, and never mind Millar 
and his steamboats.” 

“ Very good,” said the matter-of-fact-inan. “Let us give up 
•steam and steamboats, and talk of something rational.” 


EPOCH III, 

Years have rolled away, and the vision of the tea-kettle is re¬ 
alized. The “infatuation” of Mr. Millar, of Dalswinton, has 
produced its results. The stout old gentleman with the cut finger 
u probably sleeping soundly in some quiet Glasgow church-yard, 


jut his ghost ought to be doomed to drear penance for its presump¬ 
tuous incredulity and scoffing. 

Talk of political revolutions; they ate nothing to the revolu¬ 
tions of science. Amid the roar of a conflict which shook Eu¬ 
rope, the ancient dynasty of France fell prostrate, crumbled with 
the ruins of its own Bastile. And now are new bastiles being 
created—new forts erected—the tools with which tyranny will 
play a future game, where tyranny played its game of yore; the 
chains are again clanking on the people who once so nobly burst 
them. But thereis no such re-action in the revolutions of science. 
The echo of the cheery hiss of the old tea-kettle, when the boy, 
Walt, sat dreamingly hstening to it, is to be heard in the loud roar 
of the steam-pipe, rising often above the din of wind and waters, 
and proclaiming to both that a mighty power is battling with their 
fierceness. 

Steam has made this old world of ours a new one. It makes 
ocean voyages, pleasure trips; it binds cities together, literally 
with iron hands; it brings kingdoms into as close contiguity as 
parishes. What does it not do for man ! Services the most 
mighty and the most trivial. It hurries him across the Atlantic 
in ten days, and grinds coffee in grocers’ shops; it has power 
enough to pump up volumes of water from the bowels of the 
earth, and delicacy enough to drive a shuttle and weave fine linen. 
Mighty as is its strength, the childhood of intellect can guide it. 
Up and down fly the huge beams and cylinders with a force that 
hundreds of horses would in vain crack sinew and muscle to con¬ 
trol; and yet, let there be but the touch of a guiding lever—the 
stopping of a valve—demanding no more than a child’s strength, 
ana the vast moving fabric at once becomes motionless and passive 
—only so many tonB of wrought and hammered metal. 

And what a change has steam made in the outward and visible 
appearance of our country—its coasts, its roads, its cities, and its 
rivers ? .Railroads, we admit, in an artistic point of view, are no great 
beauhtiers of landscape; but if anyone can see a steam-engine, 
dragging after it its huge train of matter, animate and inanimate 
—whirling over the earth, like a meteor over the heaven—con-, 
veying its hundreds of men, women, and children—and almost 
setting time and space at defiance by its fiery rapidity and power, 
—if any ona can see this, and not recognize in his breast a higher, 
more sublime emotion, than the richest landscape can afford, he 
is only fit for trimming over-grown hedges, or laying out cabbage 
gardens. Fancy an old gentlemen of the Addisonian school, finical, 

{ irecise, and little-minded, taking an airing out of his grave, and 
ooking for the lumbering coach, which an hundred years ago 
transported him in something like a week from London to.York; 
or the sober denizen of the metropolis of a later date, walking 
quietly to the water-side to secure a berth on board a Maigate 
hoy. Would the worthy individuals in question recognize the 
world as the one they had been accustomed to, and its steam- 
whirled people as akin to the race of sober plodders which once 
peopled it ? Animal produces mental activity. Rapidity of loco¬ 
motion—power over the elements of nature—re-acts upon us, 
and make us more morally bold, more quick in thought and prompt 
in action. So steam has revolutionized mental as well as physical 
things—has invaded the realms of mind as well as those pf mat¬ 
ter. 

There is, to our thinking, something awfully grand in the con¬ 
templation of a vast Bteam-engine. Stand amid its ponderous 
beams and bars, wheels and cylinders, and watch their unceasing 
play; how regular and how powerful! the machinery of a lady’s 
Geneva watch is not more nicely adjusted—the rush of the ava¬ 
lanche is not more awful in its strength. Old Gothic cathedrals 
are solemn places, preaching solemn lessons, touching 6olemn 
things; but to him who thinks, an engine-room may preach a 
more solemn lesson still. It will teU him of mind—mind wield¬ 
ing matter at its will—mind triumphing over physical difficulties 
—man asserting his great supremacy—“ intellect battling with the 
elements.” And how exquisitely complete is every detail! how 
subordinate every part toward the one great end! how every little 
bar and Bcrew fit and work together! Vast as is the machine, let 
a bolt be but the tenth part of an inch too long or too. short, and 
the whole fabric is disorganized. It is one complete piece of -har¬ 
mony—an iron essay upon unity of design and execution. There 
is deep poetry in the steam-engine—more of the poetry of moticu 
than In the bound of an. antelope, more of the poetry of power 
than in the dash of a cataract. And ought it not to be a lesson 
to those who laugh at novelties, and put no faith in inventions, to 
consider that this complex fabric—this triumph of art and science— 
was once the laughing-stock of jeering thousands, and .once only 
the walking phanasty of a boy’s mind as he sat and in seeming 
idleness watched a little column of vapor rise from the spout or 
a Tea-Kettle? 
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ADELAIDE ST. CLAIR. 

A TALE FOUNDED ON FACTS. 

It was a summer evening—summer, though April was but just' 
commenced; the sky was clear as a diamond, and the air far 
warmer, purer, and more transparent than we ever experience in 
our cold northern clime. This much serves to announce that the 1 
scene of my story is not laid in this country. Where then ? In 
merry France, in glowing Italy, in Spain, land ol chivalry and 
romance ? Start not, gentle reader, at the name of a city which it is 
possible may be associated in your mind merely with the bustling 
dullness of commerce, (provided you have never seen it,) for you 
cannot know it even for a month without having all such associ¬ 
ations destroyed. Commercial and bustling it assuredly is, but 
nevertheless one of the most delightful residences in the world. 

It was, then, ah April evening in Hamburg; and one of unex¬ 
ampled loveliness. • The sun waB not long set, and a rich rosy 
haze hung over the sky, melting at the western horizon into the 
deepest crimson. It was yet too early for the appearance of the 
queen of night, and only a faint light in the azure eaSf heralded her 
approach; but one large star had already risen and shea’ its quiv¬ 
ering blaze on the silent waters of the Alster, which reflect',,as., 
in a lucid mirror, the tall trees and princely dwellings along its 
banks. 

■ At an upper window of one of the handsomest mansions in the 
Jung-fern-stieg, or Young Ladies’ Walk—a range of buildings 

skirting two sides of the fine sheet of water I have mentioned_ 

were seated two ladies whose dress and appearance, as well as the 
style in which their apartment was fitted up, bespoke them of an¬ 
other country than that of which they wrere at present residents. 

Though in reality mother and daughter, a casual observer would 
have detected but little disparity in their ages; though the beauty 
of the elder was of a character somewhat more stately and matured 
than that of the younger lady, who might not unaptly be com¬ 
pared to a slender and graceful Acacia, while her companion re¬ 
sembled a magnificent palm tree in the commanding cast of her 
features and the faultless symmetry of her tall and classical ligure. 

She was attired with tliemost scrupulous care, as well to show off 
a face and form which had in their spring-time been unrivalled, as 
to conceal the inroads, slight and few though they were, which the 
dauntless ravager, Time, fails not to make, even on beauty the 
most dazzling. A dress of the richest velvet added roundness to 
her figure, gems of the rarest sparkled on her snowy fingers, and 
a tinge of rouge, so slight as to be almost imperceptible, lent to 
her cheeks the rose which had somewhat faded from its still deli¬ 
cate and perfect contour. But still, though her fcatureo were cast 
in the mould of almost statue-like beauty, there was in their ex¬ 
pression a certain artfulness, mixed with pride, that to a close ob- 
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server was far from pleasing; and this it was that formed the prin 

• cipal point of disparity between the. two ladies. The dress of th< 
younger was of the simplest kind, but its character was well suitei 
So her yduthful .and"brilliant • loveliness, which, in truth, needei 
not the “ foreign aid of ornament.” In person, as well as counte 
nance, Bhe closely resembled her mother; hut the large black eyes 
that in the latter flashed with inextinguishable pride, wore in the 
.daughter an expression of the utmost softness; and.indtcnd of look¬ 
ing as if borifto command the world, she seemed'to depend on be¬ 
ing loved further very existence, and reminded'thmgaxer of thost 

. plants which.boWever they may bloom andlflourishiwhenentwinec 
with some tree of Stronger growthtthanthemselves,-sicken and dit 
as soon sts deprived of that-snpport which -has: become-to them t 
second life. The appearance of the room in which they were 
seated was not less elegant than their own; and it also was of :s 

• character entirely English. Instead of the brightly polished boards, 
lo which, it must be safdfitis dlfficultto rcconcile the taste of nBrit- 
ton, a Turkey carpet covered the floor, and the windows were fur¬ 
nished with rich damask curtains instead of the unsubstantial look- 
liig -'draperies- common in German dwellings. Another token oi 
the nativity of the fair foreigners was, the unusual quantity oi 
hooks scattered about the apartment; for whatever may be the 
-merits of the German females as far as regards the important bran ¬ 
ches of housewifery and needlework, it must he acknowledged 
"that their literary attainments are decidedly below par. The two 
ladies had sat some time wihout speaking; the elder absorbed in 
.thought, and the eyes of the younger wandering through the open 
window to rest on the beautiful star I have mentioned, as it flashed, 
glowed, and .sparkled with ever varying lustre. At last her mother 
broke the silence, by saying— 

“Well, Adelaide, are you regretting having stayed athomewith 
ate instead of going to the Opera, that you have been so silent for 
She last-half-hour? But I wrong yon by the supposition; for, 
though you were, at your father's death, too much of a child to be 
Aware of the loss you sustained, you cannot wonder that the an- 
suvereary of a day that-made, at seventeen, a happy bride, and left 
ate, a few years after, a widow so young and so desolate, has 
brought other ideas into mymind than those of gayety.” 

. “ Indeed, dear mamma, I honor and understand your feelings,” 
replied the -fair,.girl, “ and T don’tregret the opera in the least. I 
dial] often hear it again, and I would not have left you, to-night; 
.for twenty operas.” 

“ I believe you, Adelaide. Indeed, my love, you have evor been 
a good and dutiful child, and I am often thankful you were agirl 
instead of a boy; your society has been such a solace and comfort 
to me, I sometimes sigh to think that the day must come when 
.you will wish to leave me; nay, I am not sure that you do not 
already desire it! Tell me, have none of your German admirers 
yet made any impression upon that little heart'that used to be so 
open 

-Mrs. St. Clair looked steadily at her daughter as she-spoke, but 
ad blush tinged the fair cheek of Adelaide to confirm her conjec¬ 
ture ; she returned her mothers gare with perfect composure, and 
replied— 

No, dearest mamma, there is not one among theta for whom- 
Tfeel the slightest regard beyond that of a common acquaintance; 
my dearest wish is to devote my life to you who have sacrilied 
your own inclinations to my advantage; and I botli hope and be¬ 
lieve I shall never have cause to change my opinion.” 

Mrs..St,.Clair smiled. 

“ You are very young, Adelaide, and cannot yet have formed 
•mty opinions, that will not, in all .probability, fade away before 
the effects g£ your intercourse with the world in the course of a 
very .few years. JBy the way, my dear, do you expect any visit¬ 
ors, this, evening?” 

“No—Louise Schroeder talked of coming to practice some new 
Epngs with mp, hut. she remembered an engagement, and excused 
.herself.” 

,'“Whatwould.yQu.say, l then, to.a.stroll in the garden before it 
iggowadark? It,will.do ua.both good.” 

... Adelaide consented,.andmotln-r-and daughter retired to prepare 
h*or their ramble. 1 


During their absence, we shall take the liberty of giving the 
reader a sketdh of Mrs;'St Clair's history-previous to the icom- 
mencement of our tale. She hadlbeen left, early in liferan orphan, 
with two elder sisters, to the care of a friend of herfather’s/a rich 
merchant in the metropolis of Scotland. The three young ladies, 
who were all possessed of considerable personal attractions, had 
been hut-slenderly provided for, but their generous guardian, who 
was an elderly bachelor with no near relatives on whom to bestow 
the vast wealth he had acquired, and determined that the daugh- 
:ters of his friend should never be obliged to submit to poverty or 
dependancewhiledre had altame to offer or riches to placeat,their 
disposal,-resolved omso-axldingtotthe provision made forithem by 
their father as to makeitequaldo that which would have belonged 
to his own-daughters, .had.he possessed ;any. He-accordingly, 
after they: had: resided with him about a year, called them together 
into his study, and informed them of his intentions. 

“ To you, Mary and Adelaide, “ he continued, addrcssing.the 
two eldest girls, “ I shall give ten thousand pounds each, to be se¬ 
verally paid on youratlaining youf twenty-first year, and you shall 
then be free either to remain in my house till you marry,(which I 
doubt notyou will do,) or choose.-any other residence that may suit 
your fancy.” 

The two young ladies warmly thanked their kind friend, de¬ 
clared themselves overpowered by his goodness, and said they 
hoped he would never wish them to leave the house where 
they had lived in such peace and contentment ever since their fa¬ 
ther’s death had deprived them of that they had been accustomed 
to call theirs. 

j “ Never till you yourselves desire it, my dear children,” said Mr. 
St. Clair, pressing a hand of each; and then turning toward the 
young Adelia, who, though barely seventeen, already far surpassed 
her sisters in beauty, he said, in a tone of peculiar softness and 
tenderness, “ And now, my rose-bud, what must I give to you 1” 

The young girl raised her long dark eyc-lashes, arid rising from 
her seat, approached her guardian. 

“ Give me yourself!” she exclaimed, at’the same time throwing 
herself info his arms. 

It was an odd request, from a girl almost a child to a man old 
enough to be her father, but it was granted; and that day month 
saw Sophia. Pcrciral the wife of the rich and generous Mr. St. 
Clair. 

For five years they enjoyed all the happiness that usually falls 
to the lot of a couple rich in this world’s goods and mutually at¬ 
tached, for Mrs. St. Clair found her husband’s fortune fully suffi¬ 
cient to satisfy, to the utmost, her taste for gayety and extravagance, 
and the good merchant, who sincerely loved his young wife, never 
!-suspected that to that fortune alone he was indebted for the appa¬ 
rently genuine and enthusiastic attachment of the beautiful Sophia 
iPercivai. . That.happiness, however, proved of short duration, and 
Die fifth anniversary of their marriage bereft the little Adelaide, a 
lovely child of four years, of a fond and indulgent father, arid left 
Mrs. St. Clair a widow, still in the bloom of early womanhood. 

Her sisters had both married, soon after herself. The eldest 
;had gone with her husband to India, and the other died without 
Heaving any family; so that the widow found herself, four years 
-after her husband's death, without a single relative in Europe. 

1 This circumstance, together with the fact of her husbamfts im- 
jmense fortune being entirely settled on herself, rendered her free 
to wander whither she would; and, destitute of ties to hind her 
ito liar native country, she immediately resolved on setting out for 
the continent, not to return till the education of her daughter 
should be completed, or till the return of her surviving sister to 
England should offer her an inducement to settle there. The 
mother and daughter, accordingly, proceeded to France, where they 
remained several years; they then went on to Italy, where they 
visited its principal cities, staying weeks or months in each, as it 
suited their inclinations. At length Adelaide, now in her fifteenth 
year, expressed a wish to visit Germany. She had Studied the 
language from her. childhood, and was an enthusiastic admirer of 
its splendid literature, and of the honest arid noble character of its 
people. And Mrs. St. Clair, bound to no particular place, and ever 
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anxious for novelty, instantly complied with her daughter’s wish, 
and to Germany they went. While risiding at a small village on 
the borders of Prussia, Mrs, St. Clair received a letter from a re¬ 
lation ol her husband, who had been some time eettled in Ham- 
burg, and was now a rich and prosperous merchant. He had ac¬ 
cidentally learned her residence from her banker during.a recent 
visit to London, and having been under considerable obligations to 
'Mr. St Clair in his youth, he lost no time in inditing a most cor¬ 
dial. and friendly letter to his widow, urging her to pay him and 
his wife a visit in Hamburg. She had not yet seen any of the 
German cities, and was anxious that, for a couple of years to come, 
Adelaide might profit by the instructions of the best masters in her 
various studies, which had been a good deal interrupted by the 
rambling life they had led. The invitation was accordingly 
accepted, and a month afterward, Mrs. St. Clair and Ade¬ 
laide were welcomed to the hospitable roof and interesting family 
circle of Mr. Annesley. Weeks passed on, and mother and 
daughter found themselves daily moredulighted with the place and 
its kind and social inhabitants. Among the friendly merchants of 
Hamburg, Mrs. St. Clair found, many who had known and es¬ 
teemed her husband, and who were ready to welcome her for his 
sake; and the facilities for the perfecting of Adelaide’s education 
were the be6t sire could desire, so tile consequence was, her Jiving 
in one of the handsomest houses in the place, and becoming, in a 
short time, thoroughly domesticated. They had been, at the lime 
of which we write, three years resident in Hamburg 1 shall now, 
with the reader’s good leave, shift the scene to the drawing-room 
of Mrs. Annesley, a month alter the short conversation we have 
related between the mother anil daughter. The elegant suite of 
apartments to which it belonged were brilliantly liirhled. and tilled 
with a gay assemblage of rank anil beauty; and formed a dazzling 
vista of sweeping robes and jewels, and waving plumes. In tin 
most capacious of.the suite, waltzes ami galloppes were going or 
with true German spirit; but in tile smallest, which, was al 60 the 
usual sitting-room of the lady of the mansion, and which war 
exquisitely furnished, Mrs Annesley had collected a select group 
of intimate friends round her, anil here sat Adelaide, radiant in 
loveliness, anil utterly regardless of the attentions of half a dozen 
obsequious admirers, in conversation with a young girl about her 
own age, whoso fair hair, blue eyes, and countenance of which 
the chief charm consisted in its gentle, benevolent and truly Ger¬ 
man expression, formed a striking contrast to tile delicately- 
moulded features, raven locks, and intellectual ioveiinessof Miss 
St. Clair, 

“ How late my cousin is!” said Louisa Schroeder—for she it 
was. “and I told him so particularly to come early; but I sup¬ 
pose I must not 6cold him for it w lien he does come, for he has so 
many letters to write to-night that we must thank our stars.if we 
see him at all.” 

“ What cousin do you mean ?” asked Adelaide,, looking up, 

“ for, if I remember right, Louise, you have as many,cousins as 
the head of a highland, clan.” 

“ Oil, my cousin Carl, my delighful cousin who plays the flute 
anil the guitar, and knows every ihing, and will talk. 10 you for 
hums about your favorites, Kiupstuek and ILchler, and all the rest 
—he is a poet himseif, too, and 1 like his verses a great deal bet¬ 
ter than Schiller.” 

A smile passed round the little group that surrounded them, at 
the. energetic maimer in which Louise sounded her cousin’s praises, 
and Adelaide-answered : 

" How comes it that I have never seen this paragon of yours, 
where has he been hiding. Iiimscll, and has lie i.o inline hut Carl, 
by, which one might recogu.ze linn 

“Oh, yes; he is one of the nolle house of Von Eckenstein, 
hut tie,has been in England lor iliree months, and 1 lia/e mil 
known you so iong; but lie is ivtimmj at iaat, and I am sure you 
\vio like him sod” 

" I don't don tit it, dear Lmtse, it your cousin resembles.you, 1 ' 
w,)i : .. Adelaide's reply, and a, ibe same moment her. fruuu), Mis. 
All. s.ey.stepped lo.rward. 

■' ' l.ss.Sl. Cliv.r, illv lov.e.’ -■! .r i s ,..|--i, ‘- may I introduce 


my particular favorite, Count Rualdo? ho is the handsomest esjs 
at present in Hamburg, and that is saying much; besides, kejha 
ready to fall in love with you.” 

Adelaide blushed, laughing assent, and Mrs. Annesley, gofiigc 
into the next room, presently returned, leaning on the arm of as: 
young man who might have sat for a statue of the Apoilo, so jet— 
fectly modelled was every limb and feature. He might be at®®, 
twenty-eight or thirty years of age, hut every movement was &. 
of elasticity and grace; the lire of his own beautiful south glcwvoie' 
in his rich Mack eyes, and his high expansive forehead seemislss 
fitting palace for a noble and lofty soul. He bowed almost toaJue 
ground on Mrs Annesiey’s introduction, and requesling the hosasr 
of Miss St. Clair’s hand for the dance. Adelaide rose, and t&sjr- 
walked together through the long range of apartments to the. 
room, every where followed by a. murmur of admiration from S® 
brilliant crowd that filled their hostess’s rooms, and who all agmsfi 
that they had never seen a pair of sucii similar and unequivocs J 
beauty—for tile hair and eyes of hotli were exactly the s-aasK 
color, and hut for a decided difference of expression, they ffiigfr 
almost have been taken for brother and sister. Poor AdelaHE- 
from that moment her fate was sealed: a spell for which. oJae 
could not account, seemed to have taken possession of her eitsy- 
faculty, and often in her after days did she dwell upon its.yccaS- 
lection with a painful consciousness of the frailty of our ernaj- 
nature. They danced togetiier, and her companion looked safe 
her face, and breathed a thousand soft flatteries into her ear. Si: 
liis dark eyes had penetrated her very soul. A girl of eighfssii, 
who had never before felt herself the object of such undisgmeafii 
admiraiion as was now shown her, may ha excused for yielding: 
herself up with all the warmth and abandonment that wocaav 
[ renders but once to one who seemed so deserving of all love nail 
worship. 

As the count and she were resting from the dance, in aiexo; 
adjoining the ball-room, Adelaide heard a lady near her ssjr to 
another, “ Do you know who that young man is, talking to Kbr-.. 
Annesley? f think I never saw such an interesting countenancr.?®’ 
And the reply was— 

“Oh, yes; it is Herr von Eckenstein, the young poet, nsjdi'sr 
cousin of our sweet little friend, Louise Schroeder.” 

Adelaide looked, and beheld the cousin of whom her friend 
spoken so much, leaning against the doorway in conversation tJriiib: 
the hostess, and there was something so truly interesting in. friar 
appearance that it rivetted her attention at once, even so far art fe; 
render her inattentive to something her partner wasat that morons t 
saying. He was about twenty-four, very tall and slender, ssril 
dressed with the most perfect taste and neatness, though witficrc 
extravagance or coxcombry. You might have looked at his fear 
for a long time, while in a state of repoEe, without finding any¬ 
thing remarkable in it, but when the lashes that hid his soft, dhifi: 
gray eyes were raised, and the smile, whose effect was like X&& 
awakening sun, passed over his countenance, the change- viraa: 
electrical, and the features that but a moment before you mfgb 
almost have thought plain, you were ready to pronounce DeanlE- 
tiful. Soon after Adelaide's attention had been attracted tovrari 
him, Mrs. Annesley crossed the room to where she sat with Corn*. 1 
Rualdo. 

“Really, count, you must not monopolize my young friend eTj 
tiie evening; come, and T will introduce you to Mis. St. Cfnitr ; 
and you, my love, must allow me to present to you yonr fifcaS 
Louise’s cousin.” 

And she beckoned to Von Eckenstein, and introduced them t a 
each other. Tiie young poet was much struck by Adelaide"' 
beamy—she seemed to him an embodiment of all his fairest yfe- 
ions of female loveliness and grace, and her conversation serre;" 
to strengthen this impression, for he was captivated by her ger— 
tleness an.I molesty, and delighted by tiie evidences of a ni.tr: fl 
much superior to wtial lie generally met with in his own cotm&y- 
women. Another trait that enchanted the }'oung enthusiast -ext 
her loudness for his fatherland and all connected with it, aud'Ssr 
thought its clear’y-loved lamjuage had neversounded so melcdfosa 
* This 1 actually overheard une evening in Hamburg-. 
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:as when breathed in the sweet tones and from the rosy lips of 
Adelaide St. Clair. The close of that evening saw the handsome 
Italian and the talented German numbered with the train who 
owned her witchery; be it mine to reeount the course of then- 
loves, and to show how far their hearts remained faithful to that 
first impression. 

Time rolled on ; both Rualdo and Von Eckenstein had become 
constant visitors at Mrs. St. Clair’s, and it was generally whis¬ 
pered that they were or would be rival visitors for the hand of 
Iier fair daughter. The count made no disguise of his attach¬ 
ment ; he haunted her steps continually, in walks, drives and I 
rides; at the opera, at the theatre, and at balls he was by her side; 
:and when prevented by any chance from being her cavalier on any 
occasion, his mortified and jealous looks plainly told his envy of 
the more fortunate gallant who had obtained his place. And how 
did Adelaide requite his evident adoration ? With all the warm 
and unselfish affection of a young guileless heart, she believed 
that he loved her with his whole soul, and she gave all her’s in 
return. But I have the character and feelings of more than one 
to portray, and this is best done by again bringing the persons of 
my tale on the stage in propria persona. It was on an evening 
near the end of August, that Adelaide sat with her friend Louise, 
in the front drawingroom of Mrs. St. Clair’s mansion. As yet 
they two were its only occupants; but the flush on Adelaide’s 
cheek, and her restless glance toward the door whenever the 
hou6e-bell sounded, gave evidence that some-one was expected. 
They sat for some time in silence; atlcngth Louise threw down 
her work and approached the window. 

“ The count is late to-night, I think,” she said, laying her hand 
■on the rich tresses that clustered on her friend’s neck; “ Carl, too, 
but I am not surprised at his absence—do you krrow why, dear 
Adelaide ?” 

“ No, love, I cannot guess. Mr. Von Eckenstein lias always 
been kind and attentive, and he promised to bring me a book to¬ 
night, but perhaps he has some other engagement.” 

“ Well, Adelaide, you do look very unconscious—shall I tell 
you then that Carl is in love with you ?” 

Adelaide started almost from her seat—“ No, Louise, it is not, 
it cannot be true; ob! if it could be, how much I have been to 
blame!” 

Louise smiled sadly, and putting her arm around her friend’s 
neck, replied; “ Yes it is but too true, dear friend; but since you 
did not know .it, yon are not to blame, and I ought to have told 
you before now.” 

Adelaide made no reply; her mind was occupied in recalling 
every particular of her intercourse with Von Eckenstein, and try¬ 
ing to discover if she had ever given him cause for hopes he could 
not realize. The enthusiasm and nobleness of his character had 
deeply interested her, and a pang shot through her heart (one that 
iknew not the meanness of vanity) as she mused on the probable 
truth of what Louise had said. 

Presently, however, a ray seemed to break upon her mind ; she 
turned quickly round and said: " No, Louise, you are mistaken 
in what you told me, for I always did, aad still do, believe your 
cousin attached to you." 

“Tome!” she repeated; “oh no, not tome!” and throwing 
herself on her friend’s neek, she wept without restraint. Her se¬ 
cret was disclosed—she loved her cousin. 

“How, silent, ladies ? No laughing, no talking, no music !” 
cried the gay voice of Count Rualdo, opening the door and ap¬ 
proaching them. 

Louise precipitately retreated to hide her flushed cheeks and tear¬ 
ful eyeB, and the count seated himself by the side of Miss St. 
Clair. 

. “ Beautiful Adelaide!” he exclaimed, in a tender tone, “ I am 
consoled for a day of penance, by the prospect of an hour with 
you—pity me, for I have actually been, as you say in England, 
bored to death.” 

“ May I ask how ?” inquired Adelaide with a smile. 

“ 0h > with some English people, friends of my father’s, who 
«re strangers here, and would make a cicerone of me. There is 


a papa and mamma and two young ladies, but such frights!—to be 
sure they are very amiable and all that, hut only imagine! ene has 
white eyebrows, and the other red hair.” 

Adelaide laughed at his look of horror. “ But do you think 
beauty the only quality to be admired!” she asked; “could you 
not love one who did not possess it ?” and she blushed deeply as 
she spoke the last words. 

The count turned his impassioned gaze full upon her. “ No— 

1 acknowledge it—I could not—” he said; “ Oh, Adelaide, beauty 
is the very soul and glory of this earth—it is our existence—it is 
everything! confess that it is.” 

Adelaide laughingly refused her assent, but as she raised her 
blushing face to meet the magnificent eyes of her lover, she felt 
that she almost concurred in his sentiment. 

In the meantime Louise had retired to an adjoining apartment. 
She threw open the window and put back her hair, that the cool 
breeze might blow upon her fevered temples and throbbing eye¬ 
lids ; and her thoughts were very sad as she mused upon her way¬ 
ward fate, for she loved one who, alas! was devoted to another, 
and that other did not return his affection. She was aroused by a 
slow but light step near her. 

“Well, Louise, I have caught you for once alone,” said Von 
Eckenstein, for it was he, taking her by the hand. “ Where is 
Miss St. Clair ?” 

“ She is there,” said Louise, pointing to the door of the front 
drawing-room and averting her head, “ and Count Rualdo is with 
her.” 

Von Eckenstein started, and looking at his cousin, for the first 
time perceived that she had been weeping. “What!” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ can it be possible that you too, love this Italian ?” 

Louise smiled. “ No, Carl, it cannot and it is not possible—I 
thought you knew me better.” 

“ Forgive me Louise, for supposing that you could give away 
your heart unsought. I ought, indeed, to have known you bet¬ 
ter, forgive me my dear cousin.” 

And Louise smiled once more, and she did forgive him, but she 
felt with bitterness at the same time that she had given away her 
heart unsought. When the cousins entered the room where 
Rualdo and Adelaide were, they found them seated side by side, 
apparently in close conversation, which the deep blush on the 
cheek of the lady, and the earnest manner of her admirer showed 
o he of an interesting kind. Von Eckenstein turned away while 
Louise went forward to shake hands with the count, but even in 
that glance she perceived an expression of agony upon his coun¬ 
tenance, such as she had never seen it wear. It was but for a 
moment, and the next he turned pale, calm, and polished as ever 
to “ hope Miss St. Clair was well this evening.” 

“ Oh! Mr. Von Eckenstein! I feared you would not keep your 
promise—will you take a seat here!” and she made way for a 
chair close to the ottoman where she sat. 

“ No, thank you,” replied Von Eckenstein, “ it is so warm to¬ 
night that—that I would rather sit here,” and he seated himself 
as far away from Adelaide as he could. 

“ Why, Carl, if you are warm, you have taken to cool your¬ 
self the very hottest seat in the room—you are surely bewitched,” 
said Louise, laughing. 

“ Bewitched! oh, without a doubt,”, sneered the count; “hut 
in order to be a reproach, that must also he a great misfortune, 
and in that case you have my sheerest compassion, Ilcrr Von 
Eckenstein.” 

“ Your compassion is equally unsought and unneeded, Count 
Rualdo,” replied Von Eckenstein proudly. 

The eyes of the count flashed fire, and matters were beginning 
to look serious, when Mrs. St. Clair entered. Her quick eye 
glanced round the room and at once perceived who were the in¬ 
mates. “Ah, count, good evening—Louise, my love, how are 
you all to-night? Herr Von Eckenstein, I am glad to see you.” 
She smiled graciously as she spoke, and then going up to her 
daughter exclaimed: “ Why, my dear child, you will catch your 
death of cold if you sit so close to that open window; do come 
away, I entreat you—there,” and then seating herself on the otto- 
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man Adelaide had vacated, and on which the count also sat, she 
■continued, “ Adelaide has been talking all day, Mr. Von Ecken- 
stein, of a book you kindly promised her a perusal of, you are 
really quite a pair of book-worms!—ah, I see you have brought 
it for her, always mindful and attentive !” 

“Will you look at it now. Miss St. Clair ?” said Von Ecken¬ 
stein in a low' and gentle tone. 

“If you please,” replied Adelaide, and presently they were 
seated at a distance from Mrs. St. Clair, and the count apparently 
-occupied in turning over the leaves of the volume that lay before 
them, but each in reality endeavoring to fathom the thoughts and 
•feelings of the other; Von Eckenstein with hope—Adelaide with 
dread. The earnest conversation in which he had seen her and Rualdo 
on his entrance, had at the time convinced him that they were at¬ 
tached, if not engaged—but when he perceived the attention >vith 
which she listened to himself, and that her eyes were once moved 
toward the count, hope once more resumed her sway. “She 
hardly makes any difference between us,” thought he, “ and why 
may not the one be fortunate as well as the other ?” Adelaide, 
on her part, tried to discover from his manners whether what his 
cousin had told her was true, but she could perceive nothing in it 
different from the friendly kindness he showed to every one, and 
she lulled her conscience by rellecting that at all events she had 
never shown more than that to him. After examining for some 
time the work in question, which was a beautifully illustrated 
edition of Romer, Von Eckenstein requested Adelaide to sing. 
She immediately rose, went to the piano and opening it, began to 
run over the symphonies of several songs. The count and her 
mother w'ere still in close conversation, Louise reading in a large 
chair at the other end of the room, and Von Eckenstein, as soon 
as she had commenced, retired to a distant window, and throwing 
himself on a couch, seemed wrapped in a deep reverie. 

Adelaide, unlike some young ladies, always sung best when 
■she was not listened to, so that, though her voice was at first 
weak and tremulous, when, after singing several German airs, she 
began the beautiful little English song of “ Love Not,” it had 
■entirely regained its usual rich and delicate tone. It was a pecu¬ 
liarity in her singing that she never looked so beautiful as when 
thus employed. The motion of the lips was so slight as almost 
to be imperceptible, except in disclosing the beautiful set of teeth 
which was one of her finest jer,lures, and her upraised eyes seemed 
to flash with something akin to inspiration, or to melt with angelic 
■softness according to the nature of her song. On the present oc¬ 
casion she might have personated St. Cecilia; and there was one 
present whs fancied (if the fancy were a sin, 6urely that sin was 
■pardoned,) that angels were bending from their spheres to listen 
to the sounds that issued from her lips. She was so completely 
wrapt in her song as to have forgotten that any one heard her. 
.and after it was concluded her hand still remained wandering un- 
. consciously over the keys. She was roused by a sigli so deep, sc 
full of anguish, that it made her start; and looking up, she saw 
Von Eckenstein leaning on his arm, at the other end of the instru¬ 
ment. His face was turned away, hut she felt that that sigh could 
■only have been wrung from a soul in the bitterness of its emo¬ 
tion ; and, embarrassed and distressed, she hastily rose and called 
•on Louise to take her place. 

“ Excuse me, dearest j you know I don’t sing, and Strauss’s 
•waltzes would sound but ill after your singing; so, as I don’t wish 
to bring discredit on my favorite composer, you must excuse me 
■to-night.” 

Von Eckenstein now approached them. 

“ Well, Louise, am l to escort you home to-night ?" 

“ No, thank you, Carl, Adelaide offers me a share of her coach 
which, English-like, is large enough for two, so I shall not trou¬ 
ble you.” 

“ Then, good night, fair cousin—good night, ladies.” 

And in another minute he was gone. It was several hours ere 
the Count followed his example, for Signor Martini, a friend ol 
his, soon after stepped in, and persuaded the ladies to take a stroll 
out of doors by moonlight, and the social and hospitable supper- 
table ol the fair hostess, detained the two young men for some 


time after. At length they departed together. Louise began to 
cover up her emboidery, and deposit her works in her friend’s 
work-table; Adelaide’ proceeded to collect her scattered music, 
and lock her guitar-case; and Mrs. St. Clair, taking up her bundle, 
retired to her own apartment. Thither she was followed by the 
young ladies, who, after wishing her a good night, were retiring, 
when she called her daughter back, saying that she wished her 
attendance for a few minutes. 

“ I will be with you presently, Louise,” said Adelaide; and her 
young friend immediately left the room. 

“ She is a sweet, unaffected girl,” said Mrs. St. Clair, as she 
shut the door; “ I hope, Adelaide, Jove—dear me ! what a trou¬ 
blesome knot; do unloose it for me—I hope you have not offended 
her cousin in any way: I thought he looked graver than usual 
to-night, and he went away very early.”- 

“ I-Ie said he had an engagement,” replied Adelaide, simply. 

“ Oh, yes, we all know there is nothing so easy as for young 
men to recollect engagements when they arc jealous, or fancy 
themselves slighted, and I -warn you, Adelaide, against this treat¬ 
ment of Miss Schroeder’s cousin—it is what I cannot permit.” 

Adelaide was silent, for she saw that her mother, from a mere 
supposition, had worked herself up to believe that she had offered, 
a positive insult to one of her guests; however, she answered as 
coolly as before. 

“ I am not aware, mamma, of ever having treated Mr. Von 
Eckenstein in any light than that of a friend, and I have no inten¬ 
tion of ever regarding him in any other.” 

“ It is not becoming in you, Adelaide, to talk of intentions; he 
is an excellent young man, and, I believe, sincerely attached to 
you; so I hope when he makes this known to you himself, 
you will please to remember that you have a mother to consult, 
and not let any childish notions prevent you from accepting him.” 

“ I hope, mamma, both for his own sake and mine, that Mr. 
Von Eckenstein will never make me the proposals you allude to; 
for, come what may, I assure you that I cannot love him, and I 
will not accept him.” 

Mrs. St. Clair’s eyes flashed fire, and she drew up her tall 
figure to its full height. 

“ Then, Miss St. Clair, since you set my wishes at defiance, I 
feel it my duty to inform you that your father did not leave you 
a shilling, and that a great part of his small provision for me has 
been expended on your education and amusement; so you may 
soon find it to your advantage to accept of an establisliment in 
life such as Mr. Von Eckenstein can offer.” 

Though surprised by this intelligence, Adelaide was not dis¬ 
mayed by it-; her mind instantly recurred to Rualdo, and she 
thought he would rejoice that she was without fortune, because it 
would give him an opportunity of proving the sincerity of his at¬ 
tachment. She remained silent, and her mother continued— 

“ But remember, Adelaide, that you do not mention this to any 
living creature, not even your friend Louise. I have the most 
urgent reasons for wishing it kept secret, and now,” she added in 
a more softened tone, good night, my love, be as dutiful and obe¬ 
dient as you have hitherto been, and I shall have no cause to 
complain of you.” 

She embraced her, and after having stood for some minutes in 
silent thought, after Adelaide had retired, threw herself on a couch 
opposite a large mirror, and indulged in the following soliloquy. 

“ Folly I that I should think, for a moment, he would set a 
trembling, blushing, wavering girl in opposition to that face and 
figure ! no, he has more discretion. If I can only overcome her 
obstinacy, all will go well; for this Von Eckenstein is in love 
with her, and if I could once give out that they are engaged, I am 
safe—safe ! pshaw—I am so without it. I married for money in 
my youth. I have as good a right to marry now for love.” She 
rose and walked to the mirror. “ That brow is as smooth, that 
hair as dark, that form as graceful, as they were eighteen years 
ago, and something more shall be your’swhen these are Rualdo’s, 
and your’s I am resolved they shall be, though you loved a thou¬ 
sand others!” 

Mrs. St, Clair’s first act next morning was to indite a most af- 
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fectionate note to Von Eckenstein, regretting that lie had been ob¬ 
lige^ to leave their circle so early on the preceding evening, and 
that her daughter’s “ severe headache” prevented her pressing him 
to remain longer, and finally requesting his company to dinner 
that day. To this billet she received no reply, but Louise and 
Adelaide, having gone put together, during their absence he was 
ushered into-the drawing-room. 

“ Ah, Von Eckenstein, is it you ? I am truly glad to see you.” 
And with her sweetest smile she held out her hand. “ You have 
received my note, and forgiven our negligence!” she continued. 

*‘I have received it, I hope Miss St. Clair is recovered from her 
headache, though indeed she looked so well that I required your 
assurance of her indisposition to make me aware of it.” 

" Yes, Adelaide.always looks well, and her spirits are so good 
that she never gets credit for being ill.” 

There was a pause, and then Von Eckenstein, as if wholly un¬ 
able to restrain himself, exclaimed, 

“Dear Mrs. St. Clair, if you have any compassion, tell me if 
you think I may dare to hope; surely your penetration must long 
liave discovered that your daughter Adelaide is all the world to 
me.” 

“ I have discovered it, my young friend, and I am happy to say 
that I think you may hope, but I advise you not to be too precipi¬ 
tate : Adelaide is very young, and has lived so much in retire¬ 
ment with me that she docs not know her own feelings as yet: 
hut if you leave it to me, I pledge myself to watch over your in¬ 
terests, and report to you the state in which I find her.” 

*■ But one word more, dearest madame ; you think no one else 
possesses her affections ?” 

. “Iam sure no one does; now go, my dear young friend, I do 
pot wish you to meet Adelaide at present, and I hear her entering 
—-we see you at three, do we not?” 

“ At three precisely.” And fervently kissing her hand, Von 
IJckenstein departed. 

He joined them at dinner at the appointed hour, and as Mrs. 
St. Clair had previously taken the necessary steps for the decep¬ 
tion of both, he was prepared to construe the coldness of the re¬ 
ception lie met with from Adelaide into maidenly reserve, and she 
to receive his attentions as merely the common courtesies of 
friendliness. The fair, Sophia’s policy had also contrived (hat on 
this evening the count should not be admitted, so that all went 
smoothly; and after arranging a pilgrimage to the grave of the 
German. Milton, Klopstock.at Altona for the day following, which 
was Sunday, poor Von Eckenstein took leave of his would-be 
mother-in-law with-the warmest nroteslations of gratitude. Next 
morning brought the count at an early hour. He was imme¬ 
diately ushered into the lireakfast-room, where the two ladies sat, 
and-almost before paying the usual salutations, demanded impet¬ 
uously why he had been denied admittance on the preceding 
evening. Ivlrs. St. Clair’s face immediately assumed an expres¬ 
sion of the utmost concern. 

“ Refused admittance ! you utterly astonish me, count! Ade¬ 
laide, my, love, ring the bell immediately. I must inquire into 
this.” 

And the bell was rung accordingly; for the porter, she. knew- 
right well, was gone to church.” 

“ Send the porter to me as soon as he returns, Heinrich,” said: 
his mistress. “ Really, count, this is a most unaccountable affair. 

It is true I had a very severe headache last nijjht, as you know, 
Adelaide, love,, (Adelaide knew no such thing,) hut the idea of 
refusing yon admittance—-I never was more astonished in my. 
life!” 

And the count was pacified accordingly, and all was “gas and- 
gpiters ”• once more. 

“ Are you going to church to-day, ladies?" said he, rising after 
some time had elapsed in conversation on unimportant subjects. 

“ I am just on my way to my own chapel; for you know we 
Catholics are much more strict in our religious observances than 
the Protestants of this country.” 

“ Yes, the Germans are a sad set,” sighed Mrs. Si. Clair; “ hut 

*' See Niehuloir Rii Uleliy, 


I always make a ppint of going once to church; we attend. St. 
.Nicholas-;,and shall, go there, but in the evening, we talk of taking 
a drive to Altona, as usual, to see IClopstock’s tomb, and shall be 
happy if you will accompany us. “ 1 remember no engagements 
after dinner, and I shall be delighted, au revoir, then.” And- the 
count bowed himself off. 

It was a cloudless and lovely afternoon when Mrs. St. Clair 
j and her daughter, accompanied by Rualdo and Von Eckenstein, 
stepped into their carriage, and drove to the secluded church-yard 
in which repose the ashes of the “ holy singer” of Germany. It 
is a lonely spot open to every passer-by—stones of the simplest 
character, some of which have been hung with evanescent gar¬ 
lands of flowers, by the tender hand of a daughter or a sister, 
mark the resting-places of the departed, while the tomb of the 
sacred minstrel is distinguished above the rest by its marble monu¬ 
ment, wreath of oak leaves, and magnificent, overshadowing lin¬ 
den. On descending from the carriage, Mis. St. Clair took the 
arm of the count, and after contemplating, for a moment; with 
great apparent indifference, the tomb of the mighty minstrel, they 
walked away together, leaving Adelaide and Von Eckenstein 
standing beside the grave. 

“ What a,glorious thought,” said the latter, after they had stood 
some minutes wrapt in meditation, “that genius can create for 
itself a-life, even on earth, after the perishing, spark of human 
existence shall have been quenched in darkness ! Give me an 
immortality like this, and I would be content today down at once 
this weary weight of clay, ever hoping, ever meeting with fresh 
disappointments; weary and trayelworn, and never at rest. Oh, 
Klopstockd what would I. not give for a rest, calm and holy; and 
undisturbed as thineI” 

Adelaide was touched by the mournful (one in which this was 
said; and fearful of encouraging.the train of thought that-dictated 
it by any direct reply, she answered: 

“ Do you remember how beautifully your Richler has described 
that longing foe death so common in youth, and which often comes 
over us, even when we are happiest?” 

“ Yes,. I remember it- well'; but you. cannot have felt: how true 
litis!” 

“ I have,.indeed ; why-do you look so incredulous 
“Notdncredulous, Miss St. Clair, of anything uttered by you-, 
but I cannot help regarding it as one of the mysteries of our nature 
i—as.strong as it is unaccountable—that you, whose very exiBt- 
enceris-like-that of some sweet-voiced harp, whose chords no rude 
lhandihasiever jarred : —who can turn the very air you breatheinto 
-gladness by a glance—and who only live for enjoyment,, should 
ever feel a wish for the annihilation of that life, though-it be 
merged: in one far more glorious and enduring.” 

Adelaide bent her head: over a rose she held in her hand, and made 
no reply, for it was-the first timo Von Eckenstein had ever ex¬ 
pressed his opinion of her in such undisguised 1 terms, and bH 6 
trembled for wlmt was to follow. She did not wait long, fer, 
after glancing round to ascertain that her mother and Rualdo were 
out of sight, he took her hand andcontinued: 

■ “ Adelaide, hear me f I have loved 1 you secretly, fearfully; but 
not despairingly., since the first hour 1 ever knew yon: It was 
not beauty that captivated me, though that you possessed in all 
tits-radiance; but there wasa ray in those eyes that told me I 
idoolted onone whose spirit, soared above this dull passionless 
:earth. Oh! deeply dpri feel, and-well dal know, that l am ut¬ 
terly unworthy of the matchless treasure of your love; but I-have 
been told to hope, have been: encouraged by the assurance of your 
mother that Hoi ono else-possosseB. it. Pause for a moment ere 
.you: doom: to'despair a'heart that loves you so entirely, that will 
guard you as a: pearl, in its inmost recesses, from the shadow of 
care or disappointment. They tell me you are rich, Adelaide; 
but more, far more, would 1 rejoice were you poor in the eyes of 
the world; my fortune is sufficient for both. Next to my Creator, 
you shall he; the being, whom my fife shall he spent in loving anil 
Serving: our.ta.slesiand: pursuits are one—our faith is one; tor 
gel ben vve,shall.tread the thorny, path of human-life,- with religion 
and,- love- to.smopth- and: beautify it, and together we shall at-lengtb 
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ehter oii our better existence. I have done, Adelaide, arid it is “Oh, she is gone to pass art-hour With'Madame Gersner; - rihir 
now your's to speak the word which shall make irie, in truth, has taken a great faney to dear Adelaide, who is also very forid 
either the most blessed or the most wretched of mortals.” of her, as is natural, considering her relationship to Vori Eckcn- 

“Mr. Von Eckenstein,” answered Adelaide, and her tone at stein.” 
once-struck a chill to the heart of her anxious listener; “ there is « Am I then to understand,” saidthe count, “ that 1 Miss St. Clair 
nothing you could have told me that could so much distress me as will be Madame Von. Eckenstein ?” 

what you have just done. Believe me, it is with the sincerest "I am happy to say that she will before many days: are over, 
pain I say it, that I never can be more to you than I am atpresent; I am very well pleased with the match, for he is an excellent 
biit lot us still remain friends, as wc have ever been.” young man and very much attached to her, and besides, has a very 

: She had not courage to look up, or she would have seen that good fortune, which is of consequence, as her poor father, wisely 
the Countenance of him she addressed was pale as the marble knowing that site would not want while unmarried, and that her 
monument that covered the ashes of the dead near the spot where beauty would attract abundance of wealthy suitors, settled all his 
they stood. At this moment a gust of wind swept threugh the fortune on me, as he imagined I would not be likely to marry 
brandies of the linden that overshadowed them, and a shower of again. However, I am still in the prime of life, arid I see no rea- 
leaves fell oil-the grass at their feet. son why'I should doom myself to celibaty, now that my daugh- 

“ Eniblems of my withered hopes,” said Von Eckenstein, point- teris marriage will leave me comparatively free.” 
ing to them. “Laid in the dust for ever!” Xiris was what Rualdo wanted, and throwing himself at her 

“But others will arise where those have been,” ventured Ade- feet, he speedily obtained the.promise Uf Mrs. St. Clair's heart 
laide, pursuing the simile. and hand. 

"Never, never more!” sighed her desponding lover. “Oh, “ But how, my adored Sophia, can I possibly wait till the tedi- 
Adelaide, may you never feel as I do now!” ous forms of our church shall have brought permission from Rome 

It was late that night, that Von Eckenstein was returning home for our nuptials ? Oh! that you would at once embrace our faith 
from visiting a sick friend, who lived outside of ohe of the city and make me happy.” 

gates. In traversing a lonely part of the road, he perceived two “ But, my dearest Rualdo, does not your religion exact very 
men before him, wrapped in cloaks; and hastening to pass them,! particular preparations from those who enibface its doctrines'!” 
his ear was suddenly arrested by a name that made him start, | asked his bride. 

uttered as it was in the voice of Signor Martini, the friend of “Why yes, in some cases,” wras the answer. “But let the 
Count RUaldo. confess, my adored, that—forgive the precipitancy of one who 

“ So the fair Adelaide and her ducats are yours at last: I wish idolizes you—a priest is waiting below at this very moment ; >lie 
you joy of them.” ' is an intimate frierid of mine, arid-will not he too exacting.” 

“ Not precisely mine yet, I may say,” was Rualdo's answer, for Urged by her lover iri this 1 mariner, the lady consented; It was 
if was lie; “but I knriwl have only to stoop and pick them up a ver y easy matter for a woman to change'her religion Who never 
whenever I please.” had possessed any, and in an hour afterward Mrs. St.-Cldir was 

“Lucky fellow!” resumed liis friend. “ To be sure, the count- Countess Rualdo. 
efs are the best part of the bargain, but the lady is very well, too; pt was two o’clock ere Adelaide returned, and onhearing that 
she is almost as handsome as yourself, Rualdo.” the count was With'her mother, she wtilked at once into the'draw- 

“Oh, yes, she is.passably good-looking; but, as you say, the i n g. r oorrt. 
lorils d’ors are the best of the prize. They tell me the old fellow “Come here, my dear,” said her mother, “Ihnve news for you 
left all the money to his daughter, or beshrew me but I would w hich will both surprise aOd delight you. As yoii vvill soon be¬ 
take the mother in preference. Corpo di Bacco 1 she is a splendid the wife of .Mr. Von Eckenstein, I have not thought it- necessary 
animal.” to remain single on youraccounf.and you rVilltherefdre.infutrife, 

“I suppose your purse is getting pretty scant, is it not!” re- pay to this gentleman the duty of a daughter. Count Rualdo is 
sumed Martini. my husband.” 

"You are right; that last throw at hazard nearly emptied it. Often, while revolving in her mind the occurrences of that feai'- 
What a pity that our mode of playing was discovered at Paris, for p,,] j a y ) gjj Adelaide wonder at the calmness she displayed onrie- 
I see it won’t do here, and you know where one has a wife one ce J v -ino- this intelligence. She hied to speak, but though her lips' 
rrtust support one's character; but wait till I get my fair lady’s moved, the words refused to come at lief bidding. She walked! 
fortune into my hands, and see if I don’t cut a dash among you!” slowly but firmly across the room, toward the door opening to 
His friend answered by a laugh; and just as Von Eckenstein, that part of the house where her own apartment was situated; and 
boiling with indignation, rushed forward to disclose himself, they had her hand on the lock, When her mother continued : 
turned round a corner and entered a house, leaving him lo pursue q'hg count and I are going to take a short trip to Berlin, my 
his way, marvelling at what he had heard, and yet rejoiced that ( ] earj an( j judging that you would rather remain, wc have ordered 
it Was in his power to save her lie'loved from so.dreadful a fate ( j ie carriage and shall start off immediately, as we would probably 
as marriage with an adventurer, gambler, and swindler. It was p, e a g 00( ] j ea l stared at, and takennotice of in Hamburg. I think: 
too late- to seri her - that night, but he resolved that the first thing ; t w jn i, e proper for you to have one of your young friends to stay 

heshoulddo in the morning would be to seek her, arid inform her w j t ]] y 0U> but as you please; now go and take oil your bonnet.” 

of What lie had heard. Rualdo advanced and opened the door for her, saying as he did so: 

As Adelaide and her mother were seated at breakfast on the “ Permit me, Adelaide ; I must not now call you bliss St. Clair, 
following morning, the servant entered and handed a note to each, and I assure you I do not consider it as the least obligation con- 
The one was from Madame Gersner, the invalid sister of her friend ; ferred on me by my beloved Sophia, that she has given me st) 

I/Oiiisn, begging that Adelaide would go and sit with her for a sweet and beautiful a daughter.” 

couple of hours, in the absence of her sister, who had gone to pay Shrinking with an inward shudder from his touch, Slie lied to 
a visit of several days in the country. her own apartment. Daughter! Rualdo's (laughter! she put her 

“ Go, my dear, by all means, as soon as you have finished hands upon her ears, as if to shut out the hateful unnatural sound, 
breakfast,” said Mrs. St. Clair; and Adelaide left the room to at- She- threw herself on her bed, but she did not faint, even the <*«ef 
tire herself, while her mother hastily wrote a reply to.the oae she of temporary unconsciousness was denied her; and there J e ay, 
hail received, and w-hich was from Rualdo, requesting a speedy hearing distinctly all the preparations for their departiri'^u^AU’^ 
interview.. He was accordingly announced about half an hour ling, of the servants, the driving of the carriage ^ nr 

after Adelaide’s departure. mother’s voice, and.hh ! most dreadful^ leave of her • ' 

“Good evening, fairest lady,” he exclaimed, knedling at her iAt length Mrs. St. Clair enter^i^e 0 jy 0luse y j w -|j 
feel and Kissing herhand; "howls it with your lovely daughter!” “ So you are tired, to"' ‘ ’ 
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Hannah to you with a glass of wine. Good-bye—we shall write 
to you soon.” 

She hurried away, and as the sound of the carriage wheels died 
away in the distance, Adelaide, with a deep sigh laid her head on 
her pillow, and fainted.. 

“ Alas! for the young henrt thus early thrown, 

Back on itself the unloved and the lone ! 

For this should bo the lesson of long years, 

The weary knowledgo taught and braced by tears; 

Till even thoso are frozen, and we grow 
Cold ns the grave that yawns for us below. 

But this was like those sudden blasts that fling, 

Unlookod for winter on the face of spring; 

And worst woe for the heart whoso early fate, 

Loaves it so young, and oh ! so desolate.” 

It was not long after that Von Eckenstein, who had called twice 
Ihe same day, but had been told both times that Miss M. Clair was 
out, and Mrs. St. Clair particularly engaged, again presented him¬ 
self at the door of their mansion, and asked if Mrs, St. Clair was 
at home. 

. “ No, sir,” was the answer of the English porter. “ My lady 
was married this morning to CountRualdo, and they are both gone 
off to Berlin.” 

“ Your lady, what, Miss St. Clair !” 

“ No, sir, Mrs. St. Clair.” 

“ And Ad-Miss St. Clair, is she at home ?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

The whole truth flashed at once upon Von Eckenstein’s mind as 
he entered the house and walked into the drawing-room. There 
he was met by Adelaide’s maid, (a most estimable young Irish 
woman, who had lived with her from her in iancy, and was warm¬ 
ly attached to her,) who informed him that her mistress was 
too ill to see arty one. 

“ 1 must see her for a moment,” he replied, and taking a card 
irom his pocket he wrote on it with a pencil, “ Adelaide—I know 
sail and entreat you to see me, if but for one moment.” 

The maid delivered the note, and brought for answer, that her 
mistress would be with Mr. Von Eckenstein presently. He waited 
about half an hour, at the end of which time the door opened, and 
Adelaide entered. With the considerate kindness and delecacy 
that formed a part of his character, Von Eckenstein had drawn 
down the thick blinds so as to exclude the light, and now led her 
io a seat as distant as possible from the window; but even in that 
twilight he could perceive her worn and haggard looks. They 
corresponded with his own, for he had not closed an eye on the 
preceding night. In the most delicate manner possible, he pro¬ 
ceeded to relate to her the conversation he had overheard on the 
night before. His eyes were averted from her countenance, or he 
would have seen her shudder and look of horror, when the full ex¬ 
tent of Rualdo’s villainy became disclosed to her; and when he had 
concluded his recital, she made no effort to speak in reply. He 
threw himself at her feet and passionately implored her to be his. 
She should have a comfortable, an elegant home, everything she 
had been accustomed to, independence, luxury, and the love of 
one whose constant study would be her pleasure. Could she re¬ 
fuse to grant his prayer 

“ Heaven knows,” she replied, “ how deeply I feel your gene¬ 
rous kindness, and heaven will reward you for showing such to 
one who is now an orphan, indeed; but I cannot accept of it. I 
would only bring you a broken heart that will not long want home 
or anything else; my only resting place is the grave.” 

It was as she had said—the arrow had entered deep, and hence¬ 
forward the stricken deer but sought to lie down in some lonely 
spot to die. 

Give my love to Louise, “ she murmured, taking a ruby broach 
from rtw dress,’” and tell her to accept this for my sake. And 
you, you -viff also wear this in remembrance of mo, and she took 
a valuable n,<r f ro m her finger and offered it to him. 

wear u Adelaide, as long as I live,” he answerod, 
pressing the gill n - head that presented it to his 
lips. 


“Now, Von Eckenstein, kind, dear friend, leave me for the pre¬ 
sent,” said Adelaide, rising and holding out her hand. He took; 
it and she felt a burning fear fall upon its wan fingers as he bent 
over it for a moment. 

“Farewell, Adelaide, best, only beloved, may heaven bless and 
comfort you!” 

And as he let go of her hand, she sank back upon the couch, 
and once more fainted away. Von Eckenstein rang the bell, and 
himself assisted her maid in carrying her to her own room ; then, 
not daring to trust himself further, he hurried away to write to his 
cousin Louise, entreating her to return instantly, for he knew no 
one else to whom he could entrust the cave of Adelaide at such a 
time. 

As evening drew on, she rose and telling her maid who had 
watched by her side all the afternoon, that she felt quite revived, 
desired she would prepare her a cup of tea in the drawing-room. 
When Hannah returned she found that her mistress had collected 
together all her jewels, and was busily employed in tying them 
up into a packet. 

“ Do you think, Hannah,” she said, ‘f that you could get these 
disposed of for me ? f shall not want them any more, and I shall 
want the money very particularly.” 

“ What, ma’am! your beautiful pearl necklace, and your dia¬ 
mond ear-rings, and ail your fine ornaments! surely you will 
wear them when yon are married to Mr. Von Eckenstein, and a 
dear, good gentleman he is, and well deserving even of you, Miss 
Adelaide.” 

“ I am not going to be married, Hannah, and I shall not wear 
ornaments any more—I shall be much obliged to you if you can 
dispose of these things for me; but if you-think you cannot, I 
shall try myself.” 

“ You shall not do it surely, ma’am! Give them to me and I’ll 
do my best” 

When Hannah returned,^Adelaide was seated before her still 
untasted cup of tea. She was apparently unconscious of the time 
that had elapsedjsince her maid left her, for as 6he entered, she 
raised her eyes with a vacant sort of expression, and said: 

“ Weil, Hannah, be as_quick as you can—I shall wait till you, 
come back.” 

Her mission had ^however been successful, for among Adelaide's 
trinkets were many jewels of value, and her maid now delivered 
to her about £200. 

“ Thank you, Hannah, I never felt the want of money before; 
but I am likely to know it now,” said poor Adelaide, with a 
melancholy smile. 

“ Should you Iike'to go back to your own country, Hannah ?” 

“ Oh! dear ma’am, it is my only wish on earth to see my own 
country, and my poor mother and Bisters again !” 

“ Well, Hannah, we will go together, and your next act of 
kindness to me must be to take out your passage and my own in. 
the first vessel for,London—and then you will put up a few clothes, 
and books for mc,jmy bible, Seheller, and a few others are all I. 
shall want, now good Hannah, leave me.” 

When Von Eckenstein called to inquire for Adelaide next morn- 
ing, he was told that she and her maid had gone off in a chaise at. 
an early hour, taking some luggage, with them. The truth dart¬ 
ing on his mind^hejproceeded instantly to make all possible inquiry;, 
but could only learn that a vessel had sailed that morning for 
London,having ajyoung lady and her maid on board; nor could 
all his efforts, though continued for many months after, avail te> 
trace her any further. The count and his bride returned to Ham-, 
burg, but only for a few days, and carefully avoided encountering; 
any of their former friends. Having sold off their house and fur¬ 
niture, and discharged their servants, they again departed, whither, 
no one knew. 

Meanwhile Adelade and her maid pursued their way to Dublin, 
where they took up their residence with the mother of the latter,, 
a poor, but honest and respectable woman, who kept a small 
school in one ef the suburbs of the city. For many weeks after 
she landed, poor Adelaide hovered on the brink of the grave, for 
she had been seized by a brain fever the very day she left the. 
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ship. At length, by the constant care of her attached servant, 
who watched ,her night and day, she recovered, but for some 
months her reason was considerably weakened. She could not 
bear to leave the house, or to be spoken to by any one. The 
very Bound of the human voice seemed to have become painful 
to her, and all her longing was for utter seclusion and loneliness. 
The family of her maid, who were rigid Catholics, called in their 
priest to talk with and console her. He visited her frequently, 
and his representations acting upon her mind, already weakened 
by sorrow and illness, he at length persuaded her to enter the Con¬ 
vent of 

Little did Von Eckenstein think, while 'reading in an English 
paper, the account of a beautiful young lady having the veil at 
Dublin, that the victim was his lost Adelaide !—but circumstances 
that afterward occurred, served to awaken his suspicions that it 
was she, and, though he knew that now she was indeed lost to 
him forever, he determined, if ever he trod English ground again, 
to see her once more. 

******* 

Five long years had passed away, when a lady and gentleman 
stood by the gate of the Convent of -. They were appa¬ 

rently newly married, and something in the cast of their features 
announced them as foreigners, even before you had heard that 
they spoke to each other in German. It was Von Eckenstein and 
Louise. Time had, however, dealt very differently with each of 
them. Louise was taller, her cheek once pale, now wore a joy¬ 
ous bloom that evinced a happy heart. The fulfilment of her 
dearest hopes had given to her face a constant look of enjoyment, 
and as she leaned on the arm of her husband, and looked into his 
face, there was such a blending of love, respect and admiration 
in her glance, that it lent her a far more powerful charm than 
mere beauty. With Von Eckenstein the case was different. To 
look on him you would have thought that the five years that had 
passed over his head were twenty at least. His countenance, 
though it had lest none of its mild and sweet expression, wore a 
look of settled care and sadness. His fall slight figure, once so 
gracefully erect, was bent as if by age, and his light brown curls 
had become less luxuriant, and in many places thickly pencilled 
with silver. 

While they were standing by the convent gate, waiting for the 
appearance of the portress, a woman about thirty years of age 
passed by, and looked hard at the pair for a moment; then sud¬ 
denly clasping her hands, she rushed forward and seized that of 
Madame Von Eckenstein. 

“ Miss Louise ! is it you ?” and poor Hannah burst into tears. 
Her tale was soon told. Her unfortunate young mistress survi¬ 
ved the cruel shock of the combined treachery of her mother and 
her lover only twelve months, and in her nineteenth year slept the 
sternal sleep near the walls of the convent chapel. 

“ Did she die in the faith of your church ?” asked the weeping 
Louise, when Hannah had told her sad story. 

“ Ah! Madame, that is what grieves me most when I think of 
my dear young mistress, for she refused for the last fortnight to 
see" our priest, and a Protestant bible was found under her pillow 
after she died.’” 

“ Have you got that bible ?” asked Louise. 

“ The Lady Abbess keeps it; but I dare say she will give to 
you, madame.” 

They were admitted within the convent walls, and the small 
English bible was delivered to Louise. Her tears flowed fast at 
the sight of it; for in that bible had she and Adelaide often read 
on the Sabbath evenings in Hamburg, when the thoughtless, the 
profane, and the worldly were crowding the theatres and other 
places of amusement. In many places she could perceive chap¬ 
ters that they had read together, marked by the pencil of her friend; 
and it bore her name on the first page in well known graceful 
characters. She begged permission to keep it, which was granted, 
and nothing now' remained but to visit the grave of the departed. 
It was marked by a simple stone bearing her name and age, over 
which a luxuriant white convolvulus had been trained and shed 
its pale blossoms on the turf that covered the dead. 


Von Eckenstein knelt beside the grave, and a sob that seemed 
to come from the very depths of his soul, convulsed him from 
head to foot. The next moment he took his wife’s hand, and 
whispered, “Forgive me, Louise!” 

“Oh, Carl! she was, when living, worthy of your love, and in 
death is equally deserving of your grief. Weep for her! I am 
not jealous now.” 

And as the husband and wife knelt together on the green turf, 
though their pure religion taught them that prayer for the dead 
was equally sinful and unavailing, and that as the tree falls, so 
must it lie, they trusted that the lost one had found grace in the 
sight of Him who will not break the bruised reed, and had found 
in a better world the happiness which to her on earth was so fleet¬ 
ing and imperfect. 

My tale is ended—and there may he some who will be disposed 
to question its reality, and to doubt the possibility of the exist¬ 
ence of such events as those I have related. To such I would 
say that there are those yet living who can bear witness to their 
truth, though the lovely and unfortunate being who was destined 
to bear the heaviest weight of the cruel 'falsehood and treachery 
I have endeavored to delineate, lias long since “ slept the sleep 
that knows not breaking.” 

“ Peace to her broken heart and virgin grave!” 

I. A. S. 

Glasgow, January 14th, 1840. 
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being asked his opinion, he said—“That instrument is like a good oyster but 
it’s plaguy hard lo be compelled to swallow the shells along with it.” ’ 


There are many good stories in circulation respecting our worthy fellow-citi- 
zen, Preserved Fish. This gentleman, in early life, was a sea captain. One 

day bis vessel was hailed by a brig, when the following dialogue took place •_ 

“ Ship a hoy 1” 

“ Hallo !” 

“ Who’s your captain 1 ” 

“ Preserved Fish.’’ 

“ Whol” 

“ Preserved Fish.” 

The master of the brig, thinking he was misunderstood, and wonderinoat the 
stupidity of the opposite party, again applied the trumpet to his mouth and 
bawled out—“I say, mister, I don't want to know what your cargo is • but 
what’s your captain’s name - 

The pious Mr -, who, by the way, >s suspected of being no better than 

he should be, notwithstanding all his professions, a short tune since rebuked a 
well-known merchant of ihn city for using profane language. “ Your discuurso 

is ungen'lemanly and imp'ous,’’ said Mr.-. “ You should break yoursc-lfof 

s'uch an abominable practice.’’—•• I know it,” returned the dealer in cotton-b. lei 
and profanity ; “ but most men fall into some error or other unknown to them¬ 
selves, yet they are entirely innocent of all intention to do wrong, nolwithstand- 
j ing their little inaccuracies ; now, I swear a great deal, and you pray a ot ea t 
deal, yet neither of us, I'm confident, mean anything by it.” 


When Mr. Lee was Mayor of the city he happened to be in conversation with 
a friend as the omnibus called “ the Gideon Lee ’’ rolled past. " I was aware " 
observed his compan on, “ that you were destined lo play many conspicuous 
parts in the great drama of human life; but I never expected to boo Gidoon 

Leo on the public stage !’’ - 

No man in this city had a larger circle of acquaintance than the late Dr. Ho- 
sack. He stood in Wall street half an hour oue morning, talking with a friend, 
and the citizens generally spoke to him as they passed. It is incrediblo the 
number of noJs and how d’ye-do’s and how-are ye's the worthy physician re- 
ceived in the short space above mentioned. These, however, were so numerous 
as to induce his friend to remark— 

“ Why, doctor, you appear to be pretty well known in New York 1” 

“Yes,” replied the M. D , with a littlo pardonable self-conceit, “ I think if I 
were to commit murder they would find me out.” 

“ Why, yes,” returned the other, “ except you did it in the way of your pro- 
feesion.” The doctor, it is said, did not relish the joke. 

Doctors are fond of ridiculing each other, and their controversies are at tunes 
quite amusing. Tt is well known that the practitioners of the old school have a 
mortal antipathy to the disciples of the new. Among your regular Galens, ho- 
mceopathia is exceedingly unpopu’ar—they scout it on all occasions A lady 
called on Dr. Francis, an eminent practitioner, and an adherent to the Sangrado 
system, with an imaginary complaint of the heart, and was recommended by 
him in derision to try Dr. Hahnemann’s method. 

“ What is that 1” asked the invalid. 

“ Why, madam,” said he, “it is a sovereign remedy for every complaint un¬ 
der the sun. In your case, I would advise you to dissolve one gram of muriate 
of soda (common salt) in a hogshead of rain-water, and take a tea-spoonful 
every sis months.” The lady followed the advice thus given, and, strrnge to 
say, after two doses, was enlliely cured of her complaint, and recommended it 
to o>hers as a specific in all similar cases ! Such is the power of the imagina¬ 
tion. — 

During the “ panic,” in the money-market, some few years ago, a meeting of 
merchants was held in the Exchange, to devise ways and means lo exmeato 
themselves from their pecuniary difficulties. The great hall was crowded, ad¬ 
dresses were made, resolutions passed, committees appointed, and everything 
done that is usual and necessary. After all this, one of the company moved 
that tho meeting stand adjourned until some future day, when up jumped a lit. 
tie jobber, in a great slate of excitement, and requested the merchants lo lin¬ 
ger a moment, as he had something of the greatest importance to communicate. 
The jobber was known to be a very diffident person ; and, as he had never ven¬ 
tured on tho responsibilities of a speech on any former public occasion, all 
were anxious to hear what he had to say.—“ Gentlemen,” said he, with evi¬ 
dent emotion, and in the most emphatic feeling, and eloquent manner, “ what’s 
the use of talking of some future day 1 Wo want relief, I tell you !— imme¬ 
diate relief!” and down h3 sat amidst a universal roar of laughter.— The next 
day he failed !! - 

Some years ago a cloBter of portraits, purporting to be likenesses of our na¬ 
tive poets, was published in a popular periodical of this city. They bore little 
or no resemblance to the originals. Percival squinted to the four quarters of 
creation, and Hallcck looked like the little man on the back of Blackwood's 
Magazine. Shortly after this print appeared, the author of “ Fanny,” who was 
a great lion at the time, attended an evening party, where he accidentally over¬ 
heard the most beautiful woman in the room make the following remark to her 
companion:—“ Good gracious, Emily, is that Mr. Halleck? Well, I am de- 
delighted to find that he is not quite so ugly as his picture !” Halleck told ihis 
story the other day to Longfellow, who has recently been caricatured m the 
same way in one of the magazines, and added—“It is worth a bad portrait, any 
day, to receive such a compliment from a pretty woman.” Longfellow, it is 
said, ” refused to be comforted.” 




ANECDOTE AND GOSSIP. 

When Commodore Porter last visited this city, ho spent much of his time 
at the residence of the late General Morion, who, as everybody knows, was a 
man of very agreeable wit and compliment. The walls ol the general’s library 
were graced with various productions of the pencil and graver, and among them 
full-length portraits of several distinguished naval officers—Decatur, Bninbridge, 
Perry, Morris, and others. The Commodore expressed his admiration of the 
fidelity and effect of these; but said they were too large. “Now I intend to 
add my portrait to your collection shortly ; but it shall be done in quit e a differ¬ 
ent styfe."—’• Then you do not fike these f" said the general.—“Not i xactly,” 
replied the Commodore, “there’s emirely too much canvass.”—“That’s a 
very singular objection for you to make,” observed the facetious general, di¬ 
recting the attention of hts guest to a small picture’ representing the engage¬ 
ment of the Essex wiih a frigate and a sloop of war, off Valparaiso, which 
hung in one corner of the room, “ a very singular objection, indeed, when we 
have before us an evidence that it will require double the usual quantity of can 
vase to take you." - 

The late Major Fairlie was a marked, original, and peculiar character. When 
the new Constitution of this State was submitted to the people for adoption, 
they were required todeposito the word “Yes ” or “ No ” in the ballot boxes. 
There was no accepting the good and rejecting the had parts of it. No altera¬ 
tion or amendment whatever would be permitted. It must either b8 taken as a 
whole, or not at all. Major F. thought the new document, in many respects, 
far preferable to the old one, but he did not altogether fancy it as it stood. On 


During tho last rehearsal of the play of the “Hunchback” Mr. Knowles, 
who personally superintended tho stage-directions, was frequently annoyed by 
the remarks of the actors. Some ot them very much doubted the success of 
the piece. Charles Kemble thought the part of Sir Thomas Clifford unworthy 
of his talents ; he consented, however, to perform it, for his daughter's sake. 
This nettled Knowles, who would not listen to a single suggestion. 

“Give me another entrance and exit speech,” said Kemble. 

“I can add nothing more,” replied Knowles. 

“ You can’ll” exc'aimed the actor. 

“No!” rejoined the dramatist. 

“ Give me a few words here,” said the first. 

“ Not a line,” said Knowles, “ except it be one to hang yourself with ” 

Hero the parties turned from eacli o her, and the business of the stage went 
on for a lew moments longer, when it was again interrupted by Kemble : “ Beg 
your pardon, Mr. Knowles; but this part absolutely requires an addition: » 
slight alteration would render the play far more effective. You must make ano¬ 
ther speech for Sir Thomas.” 

Knowles colored, and, turning abruptly to tho “ patrician of the stage,” gave 
vent to his feelings in these le'rms :—“ Mr. Kemble, brains are not shingles,sir; 
and-” 

“ And what, sir 1” said Kemble. 

11 And if they were,” rejoined the author, “I am no carpenter!” Kemble 
smiled at the oddity of the expression, and Knowles left the theatre in a huff. 

At night the bickerings of the morning were forgotten—the house was 
crowded with the beauty, fashion, and taste of the English metropolis—the 
play was applauded and cheered throughout—and the curtain fell ainid the 
most animated applause evea heard within the walls of a theatre. First the 
author (who, in consequence of the indisposition of one of the aciors, perform¬ 
ed the Hunchback) was called for and made his bow ; lie was received with 
loud and hearty cheers—then the debutante , Miss Fanny Kemble, who had made 
a deep impression in the character of Julia : tho pit arose and testified their 
approbation, and tho waving of handkerchiefs was universal throughout the 
boxes and next came Mr. Charles Kemble, who announced the play tor re¬ 
petition, amid most deafening acclamations ; and the parties retired, covered 
with laurels. 

“Well,’ said Knowles, when they were out of public view, “ what altera¬ 
tion can you suggest now, Mr. Kemble 1” 

“Nothing in the text," said Kemble; “but I think the cast of the piece 
might be improved.” 

“ Ah, there,” said Knowles, “ I allow you to be a better judge than myself, 
any suggestion of yours is worth attending to—wl at is it 1” 

“ Why, sir,” said Kemble, intendirg to hit poor Knowlts in a sensitive part, 
“I think if Master Walter were in any other hands than your own, the play 

would go off belter !” 

Knowles looked confused, and was evidently hurt at the remark ; but he im¬ 
mediately rallied hts spirits and asked Kamble what fault he had to find with 
bis performance. 

i. Why, sir,” said Kemble, “you are imperfect in the words : and, from th'* 
circumstance, it appears that you do not give the true meaning of the author. 
—This retort, strange to 6ay, restored good feeling between the parties; m u ‘ 
tual concessions were exchanged, and the next day all London was loud m 
praise of the Hunchback ! 


The late Charles Gtlfert, the quondam manager of the Bowery theatre, 
was a peculiar fellow, and one of the most fascinating men of his day. A 
Albany he met with a Mr. Lemair, a Frenchman, of whom ho borrowed money 
until he nearly ruined him. Lemair was one day in a towering rage lh . 
cause of Ins misfortunes, and used to tell the following characteristic story 0 
his friend :—“Monsieur Charles G lfert, he come to Albany. He have ru.n 
me in my business —met affaires. He borrow de Vargent from me to larg 
amount. He go to New-York, and promise to send him, right avay, ver quic*- 
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But, voucs-vous, when I write him, he return me von response inconvenante, 
von’impudent answer, and cay I may go to ik devil for look for him. I leave 
Albany instantly, determined to have the grand personal satisfaction for the 
affront he put upon mo. I walk straight avay from de bateau a vapeur, de 
steamboat. I go to my boarding-house. I procure von large stick, and rush 
out of de pension to meet him. By-and-by, bientot, I see him von large vay 
off, very remotely. I immediately button up my coat vith determination, and 
hold my stick fierce in my hand, to break his neck several time. Ven he come 
near, my indignation rise. He put out his hand. I reject him. He smile, 
and look over his spectacles at me. I sav, you von scoundrel, coquin infame. 
Ho smile de more, and make un grand effort, a great trial, to pacify my grande 
indignation, and before he leave me, he borrow twenty dollare from me once 
more, by gar! A ver pleasant man vas Monsieur Charles Gilfert; ver nice 
man to borrow I'argent, ma foil" 

Gilfert , like Sheridan, was in the habit of borrowing money from everybody, 
very little of which was eyer paid back ; but he always intended to return it 
at the time he promised. He wa3 a visionary man, and did not make the best 
calculation in ihe world. We heard of his meeting a friend in the Bowery, 
one day, when ihe following conversation took place 

“ Ah,” said Gilfert, " you are the very man I wantod to see. Lend me two 
hundied dollars ” 

" I would, in a momont replied his friend, “but it is impossible. I have a 
note to pay, and I don’l know where to get the money.” 

“A note,” said Gilfert, “so have I. Let me see your notice.” 

The gentleman produced it from his pocket-book. 

“Well,” taid Gilfert, "how much are you short!” 

“About two hundred dollars,” said his friend. 

To his inter surprise, Gilfert handed him the money. “ There,” said he, 
“ go and pay your note. I’ll let mine be protested, as they can't both be taken 
up. If your note laid over, it might hurt your credit, but with mo it don’t 
matter, as I am used to that sort of business.” 

At one time Gilfert owed Conrad, the printer, a bill. Conrad grew tired of 
dunning hun for it, and one day wrote Gilfert a letter, which put the manager 
in a lowering fury. Down he sat, and challenged Conrad to fight, declaring 
that if he refused, he would horsewhip him in the public streets the next day 
Conrad returned for answer that he would not fight until his bill was paid, as 
no man in his senses would voluntarily go out to shoot at his own money 
Sjme few weeks after this occurrence, Gilfert had an unexpected windfall 
Conrad received a letter from him, couched in something like the following 
terms:— 

“Mv Dear Conrad —I was wrong; but you had no right to insult me. 
Yet I ought to have paid you the money before. I enclose it to you now, 
principal and interest. Come and dine with me. Tout a vous. 

“ Gilfert.” 

What a nity it is that same one would not vive us tho memoirs of this ex¬ 
traordinary man G P. M. 

New Mirror. 
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MEADOW-FARM: A TALE OF ASSOCIATION. 


UY TUX AUDIO It OF 'EDWARD ALFORD AND HIS PLAT FELLOW.’ 


CHAPTER SSVSHTU. 


* Ukoaiihs there dwells 
In Iho inner temple of the holy heart 
The presence of the sfirit from above : 

There are Hia tabernacles ; there His rites.' School. OF Tils llKAier. 

Tiie next clay after the events narrated in our last chapter, was 
the Sabbath. ‘ How shall it be employed?’ No preconcerted plan of 
worship had been agreed upon; this Rufus chose to leave to the 
inspiration of the moment. In this small number of persons there 
were various religious impressions; that is, they had been brought 
up under different denominations. The widow Stewart and her 
sons called themselves Baptists ; Rufus Gilbert and his wife were 
Unitarians; Philip and his mother were Calvinists; but no one of 
all these could be said to have opinions upon religion. Chance, 
accident, had determined their position; and if any one had been 
asked why he bore this or that name, he would have said, because 
I go to this or that church, rather than give any reason for his pre¬ 
sumed faith. 

With Rufus the case was rather different. An ignorant person in 
talking with him would have said he was inclined to infidelity; for 
he had no faith in the saving power of the church, and did not 
believe that church-membership was necessary to salvation; he 
maintained that virtue was the key to Heaven, and obedience to 
conscience the sure passport to eternal happiness; that worship and 
all the ordinances of religion Avere the means of cultivating the 
virtue and obedience, and so far they Avere sacred. 

Philip Wilton had been educated a Calvinist. The splendid 
intellectual system of orthodoxy had blinded him to the fundamen¬ 
tal errors upon Avhich that noble superstructure rests; for grant their 
premises, and what scheme of faith is so consistent? Of an ardent 
temperament, he loved to lose himself in religious agitation; and 
surrounding himself Avith gloom, and picturing the despair of hell, 
the agony of the lost, the terrors of the laAv, to pass in imagination 
to the foot of the cross and feel his sins forgiven, his stains washed 
out, by the cleansing blood dripping from the body of the Lord. 
Then Avould he mount to Heaven, a purified saint, and veil his face 
before the ineffable glory of the Father, to thank him, to praise him 
forever. 

Such Avas the action of his early piety, exhausting, fruitless, and 
delusive; for every thing Avas to be done for him, and by simply 
believing certain facts he Avas to be entitled to this blissful state. 
Time has sobered his vieAVS, as he felt the poAver of reason in his 
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mind, and his experience of life had banished this physical form of 
worship, and substituted a more spiritual religion in his heart. 

The sun shone brightly on this their first Sabbath morning 
together in their new home. The notes of birds, the rushing 
streams, the shooting grass was the voice of Spring. The cattle and 
flocks in the fold cast wistful glances to the pastures on the hill¬ 
sides ; every thing that had power of motion seemed to have come 
out to welcome the voice, and to be filled with tranquil happiness. 
It was surprising to see how perfectly all these persons united in 
their religious service as they met together in the library to thank 
God for their blessings. All idea of sect was lost or forgotten in 
the common feeling of thankfulness. Sheltered by the same roof, 
fed at the same table, and happy and contented in the same scene, 
they were led to acknowledge in their hearts that they had a com¬ 
mon Father and one faith in Him. All those circumstances of going 
to different places, having different forms and different names, the 
rivalry of preachers, and the temporal success of their various 
churches, were absent, and in the fervor of their gratitude all causes 
of separation were forgotten, and every thing disuniting was merged 
in a common sense of dependence, as they confessed their sins and 
prayed for guidance and light from the one Source of all benefits. 

Philip conducted the meeting, and the mother’s heart was satis¬ 
fied with seeing her son even in that humble pulpit. Forgetting 
himself, and making no special effort to be eloquent and fine, he 
extemporized a better sermon than he could have written, from the 
text, ‘ But the fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace, long-suffering, 
gentleness, goodness, faith.’ Music, a kind of devotion itself, was 
not wanting to complete the beauty of their simple worship; and 
when the sun went down on that Sabbath evening, each felt that 
he had never truly worshipped before; so cold, tame, and mean¬ 
ingless did the almost compelled services of the churches seem to 
them, when compared with this spontaneous, social outpouring of 
the heart. 

As the sun was declining, John Stewart and Clara had separated 
from the others in their walk, and stood beside the lake. They were 
discussing the sermon of Philip: ‘And then how beautifully he por¬ 
trayed the effects of true religion on the life,’ said Clara, in reply to 
some remark of his. ‘ He has so much feeling that he makes others 
feel. He does not say such remarkable things, but all he does utter 
you are sure comes from the bottom of his heart.’ 

‘ And do people always produce such effects when they speak 
from their hearts ? ’ asked John. 

‘I believe so,’ answered Clara; and then there was a long 
silence, and they sat down on a fallen trunk by the side of the lake, 
looking at the budding trees reflected in the clear water. 

Religion and love are close companions. When the heart is 
touched by devotion, when we have made our peace with Heaven, 
and formed resolutions to lead purer and belter lives, all the finer 
parts of our nature are roused into action, and we are prepared to 
love, to assist, and sympathize with our fellow creatures. A bad 
man cannot love; he may feel passion, but not love. 
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John Stewart, with a rough exterior, hacl a sensitive heart. He 
had long in secret worshipped the fair Clara, but the sense of his 
own deficiencies had hitherto kept him silent. His connection with 
Rufus Gilbert had drawn him often to her mother’s house, where he 
was considered an odd sort of young man; for as we have before 
remarked, he would sit for hours watching the movements of the 
younger sister, who regarded him almost like a brother. 

* You know, Clara,’ at length began John, ‘ that we are all under 
a solemn agreement with Mr. Gilbert to have no secret plan, to 
make no bargain of any kind, and to conceal no grief, while members 
of the family, but to be perfectly open and trusting in all our deal¬ 
ings with each other.’ 

‘ Yes, John; and have you broken the agreement?’ 

‘ No, but I am like to, unless you help me out of a difficulty.’ 

‘ Oh, any thing, John; you know I would do any thing in my 
power for you.’ 

‘But if it is not in your power now, will you try to help me?’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

' Then you must try to love me; you must be my wife, Clara.’ 

‘ And the wedding shall take place when you have earned a 
thousand dollars by your own labor,’ said a voice behind them, 
which they knew to be Rufus Gilbert’s. 

* And,’ added another voice, ‘ I am an ordained minister, and can 
legally marry you.’ 

Turning, they became aware that their friends had come up as 
they were talking together, and unintentionally heard their conversa¬ 
tion. 

Clara said nothing, but gave her hand to John, then run to 
embrace her mother and sister, while her lover half bewildered 
with delight and happiness so unexpected, was shaking hands with 
his brothers and friends. 

‘We heard what you said about the ‘solemn agreement,’ to 
divulge all secrets; we have saved you the trouble,’ said Rufus. 
This honesty alone makes you worthy of any woman, and I con¬ 
gratulate myself as well as you upon this plighting.’ 

The parties returned to the house and spent the evening in sing¬ 
ing sacred music together; and if, as some one has observed, hap¬ 
piness is the true atmosphere of devotion and of virtue, John and 
Clara both were better on that evening than ever before. 


OQAl’TKR El CHIT II. 

* O titat the newspapers had called me slave, coward, fool, or what it pleased their sweet voices to name 
me. aud I had attained not death hut life 1 ’ 

CaiUvxxb's • Past and Present.' 

It must not be supposed that the Meadow-Farmers gained their 
position without other struggle than the labor of arranging and 
cultivating their domain. Fortunately for them they had enemies, 
or rather opponents, who talked against them and wrote against 
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them, and by these means compelled them to look carefully to their 
own principles. These attacks taught them their own strength, and 
gave steadiness and manliness to their efforts. The strong ship 
never sails so steadily as when she stems an opposing current. 

A man can hardly introduce a new kind of plough upon his farm, 
without being-called upon for his reasons; much less can a body of 
men start a new project of society, unquestioned and unnoticed. 
Although every freeman may plough and reap as he please, yet 
may I call him to account for the implied slander which he utters 
upon the usual and common plough of the country, by throwing it 
aside and adopting a new one. So when men promulge new doc¬ 
trines of society, and establish new forms of business and domestic 
economy, may we not rightfully question them closely, for their 
attempt to unsettle the established order of things, which they vir¬ 
tually do by such a course ? For by no means is it true, that men 
have the right — the moral right — to plunge recklessly against old 
institutions and habits, with no other reason than that such is their 
pleasure. Such crusades may be more safely allowed in monar¬ 
chical countries, whose heavy and ponderous forms are little moved 
by them; but in a country where public sentiment is law and gov¬ 
ernment much more than the statute-book, it is not only our right 
but our duty to watch narrowly every innovation, and to question, 
with a voice of authority, him who comes to remove the old land¬ 
marks planted by our fathers. 

This curious and, as it is called, meddlesome spirit, which Ame¬ 
ricans show in the affairs of their neighbors, is in fact the instinct 
of self-preservation in our people. It is a better habit than an idle 
curiosity, however it may be denominated. It matters little who 
comes or goes, or what the habits and opinions, of people who live in 
countries where a military power is ever ready to support the estab¬ 
lished authority of the land. Not so with us. We require no pass¬ 
ports in passing from village to village, from state to state; every 
man is free to move as he pleases; but there is constantly over 
every man a jealous scrutiny, and not so much over his personal 
movements, as over the most important part of him, his opinions 
and habits. Hence the thousand staring eyes which greet every 
stranger as he passes through our villages and towns. Is any one 
desirous of being conspicuous among his fellow men, he has only 
to quietly take up his abode in any of our country towns ; preserve 
a mysterious silence respecting his business; say no more than is 
absolutely necessary for his wants, and in a week’s time he will 
become the theme of every tea-table in the neighborhood; and 
should he incline to go to meeting on the Sabbath, he will find that 
he will more than equally divide attention with the preacher. As 
we live and move and have our being as a nation by the action of 
this public sentiment, is it not a necessary consequence that we are 
curious and meddlesome, and often annoying, toward those who 
come among us to see the strange anomaly, a self-governed people? 
And we ask such persons seriously, if, having considered the case, 
our prying, Yankee questioning is a proper subject of their ridicule ? 
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For the same reason, too, all secret societies are deemed danger¬ 
ous to the community, and our people will not endure them because 
they arc foreign to the character of our government. And how 
are they foreign, it is asked ? Each voter being a part of the gov¬ 
ernment, he wants all the facts of the country before him in order 
to form his opinion, which he cannot have if secret societies exist. 
Jn a despotism the power being in one head, that head alone has 
need of the facts we refer to ; the governed have no interest except 
to obey, no duty but to submit. To refer to an almost forgotten 
question, the rights of Free Masons, the opposition and abuse they 
received was far less against them as Masons, than as asking for 
protection and privilege, without being willing to yield any thing 
to that public sentiment which they were opposing by their very 
existence as a secret society. 

Let us draw here one other inference from Avhat has been said, 
and then to work: a free and untrammeled press is as essential to 
a free government as air is to life. If the art of printing had been 
known by the ancient republics they might still have existed. And, 
moreover, we may demand, as a right, to know any and all of the 
affairs of others which may, by j>ossibility, act upon this public trust, 
of which each man is part keeper. And the advantage of this 
supervision is mutual, for it is well for every one to know that the 
whole country has an interest in what he does, in his acts, his 
habits, and especially in his opinions. 

Rufus Gilbert courted this scrutiny, and took pains to open his 
views to all who visited him; but he became unpopular at first with 
the church in his neighborhood, because he did not come under its 
wing and ask its influence — an influence always to be obtained by 
paying for it. Both political parties called him a fool and fanatic, 
because be did not immediately set down his political opinions and 
promise his vote for or against men he had never seen or heard of 
before. 

To the Whig committee-man who called to ask his support for 
that party, he propounded first the question, ‘ Is your candidate a 
temperance man ? ’ 

‘ Really, Sir, we have little to do with such narrow questions; 
I can’t answer you.’ 

‘Is he for or against slavery?’ next proposed Rufus. 

4 That, too, is beyond my instructions.’ 

4 What then,may I ask,’ said Rufus, ‘are the grounds upon which 
you ask my vote for your candidate ? ’ 

‘ Grounds, Sir ! — zounds ! ’ said the emissary, looking about for a 
convenient stump, ‘ grounds, did you say ? Sir, he is a Whig; he 
was bom a Whig; he has lived a Whig, and will die a Whig. 
What more can you ask? He never opposes his party; he is a 
man we can rely upon; we know where to find him; he is a man 
to stick to the party, if the party go to the d — 1; and that’s what I 
call being a patriot.’ 

A little ruder in speech, but quite as honest in his views, was the 
friend of the opposing parly, who called to solicit the name of 
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Mr. Gilbert on his paper, whose inquiries respecting the opinions of 
the candidate upon what he conceived to be vital questions, namely, 
temperance and slavery, he answered thus: 

‘ I ’ll tell you what, friend, you ’re a stranger to me and I’m a 
stranger to you, but I have heard that you are a friend to the poor; 
now if such be the case, you hate the Whigs, you hate the rich, the 
aristocrats that they be; this is as natural as for hens to cackle. 
Now we do n’t meddle with temperance, because some of our men 
can only be brought forward by the drink; we do n’t touch slavery, 
because, you see old Hickory may own slaves himself. These 
are, in polite way of talking, subjects for the straddle. The fence, 
Sir, the fence, is our only and our tee-total safety on these p’ints.’ 

‘But,’ said Rufus, ‘because I am a friend to tire poor, how does it 
follow that I must hate the rich? I must love all men, for every 
man is my brother. I shall not vote at all at the coming election, 
for I have not had time to inform myself as to the respective merits 
of the men that are up.’ 

‘ That’s right, Sir, I must confess,’ said the young man, with an 
entirely different tone and manner, for he was the son of an honest 
man, and had had early instruction in his youth; ‘ that’s right; I 
respect you, Mr. Gilbert; ‘it’s just what father said; and I must 
tell you, I’ve seen better days than getting a dollar a day for crying 
' Hurrah for old Hickory ! ’ So, re-cocking his hat and falling again 
into the part he was paid for playing, off he rode. 

‘ A pretty fellow this,’ said the Whigs, ‘ to show no colors; ‘ I ’ll 
bet a cow he will sneak in and vote for Hickory. What right has 
he to come into our county and play dark till the game turns? 
We ’ll fix him ! ’ 

‘ Did you try to buy him ? ’ said the Jackson men to their emis¬ 
sary. 

‘ No; I did n’t dare do it; I ’ll wager drinks all round he is not to 
be bought.’ 

‘This is a noble fellow,’ sighed the Whig candidate himself, 
when he heard what Rufus had said; ‘ I must seek him out; a man 
after my own heart. Would to God I were free to act myself! 
Oh ! this slavery of party ; this slavery of the! soul! How much 
meaner and baser is it than any bonds of the body! ’ 

‘ Saddle me a horse,’ said the other candidate; * I ’ll ride over and 
promise him he shall be post-master.’ 

‘ That’s promised three times already,’ said some one; ‘ promise 
him the judge of probate, for that’s only promised twice.’ 

‘ Ah ! that will do.’ But Rufus was proof against promises and 
bribes. 

Providence smiled upon the labors of the band, in a productive 
harvest, the first year of their location. The land proved even 
better than they expected. Uninterrupted health, the result of 
their simple and regular habits, enabled them to enjoy life as they 
had never done before. And what was it gave such a spring to 
their labors ? They each had a personal interest in the crops. If 
profits accrued, they were to gain by them; if losses occurred, they 
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were to lose by them. But better than this, they all lived in an 
elevated atmosphere. Subjects of deep interest employed their 
hours of rest and refreshment. They were living in the school of 
love and brotherly kindness. No rivalry excited their passions ; no 
competition embittered their intercourse; every act of each one was 
felt to be the act of all; and they were as much interested in the 
success of each other as of themselves. It is astonishing how one 
earnest mind may spread its influence over masses of men, and 
give tone and harmony to the most discordant elements. Such was 
the influence of Rufus; and hardly less that of Philip. The young 
farmers caught the spirit of their discussions, and as they became 
informed in their minds, they began to take part in their animated 
debates. This made their hours of rest seasons of real improve¬ 
ment, and they became as much concerned for their intellectual 
harvest as for the crops on the soil. Their evenings were not spent 
listlessly in smoking and lolling about on benches, drinking cider 
and picking their teeth with straws, as many farmers spend them, 
but in the library, where one read aloud for the benefit of all, or in 
the general discussion of some topic of sufficient importance to 
cause them to forget their bodily fatigues. And thus are we kindly 
constituted by nature; study is rest from bodily labor, and bodily 
labor is rest from study. It has been proved by experience that 
one man may more easily do the intellectual and physical labor of 
two men, than the two can do it separately. The student without 
exercise becomes the invalid or the madman, and the laborer, with¬ 
out thought and intellectual culture) becomes a brute. 

With the majority of our farmers money-getting is the prevailing 
motive. Are they temperate, it is out of regard to their health and 
pocket. If they are honest, it is often more a matter of business 
and credit than of virtue. Can it be denied that the farmer’s stan¬ 
dard is too low ? Does he live for his soul, his mind; to make life 
a scene of noble progression in knowledge and virtue? Is he not 
generally imore anxious to enlarge his farm than to expand his 
intellect ? Does he not sneer at learning, and glory in his coarse¬ 
ness ? Would that he might try the true life; keep up the balance 
of his powers; make his body the servant of his soul; and look 
toward knowledge and virtue as the destiny of his being! 

Rufus Gilbert had arrived at that point of attainment. He really 
and sincerely valued money only as a means, an unusual refine¬ 
ment indeed; and this principle lie had instilled into the hearts of 
all his disciples, so that they were elevated beings, and had high 
views of the object of life. No man who has been by circum¬ 
stances ‘ born again ’ to this new being, ever can go back to the low 
aims and filthy pursuits of party ambition, or heap up money for 
money’s sake. ‘ To him that hath shall be given; ’ such men are 
always improving, always advancing; they cannot help it. ' From 
him that hath not, shall be taken away even that which he hath ; ’ 
such men are always retrograding, sinking, falling; they too cannot 
help it. 

As the reader must by this time begin to feel some interest in the 
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financial state of the Meadow-Farm, let us look in upon them at the 
end of the third year of their experiment. The writer will give 
the statement as it was given to him, and as nearly as may be in the 
same words. 

‘ Our original purchase cost five thousand dollars, and consisted of 
five hundred acres of land, mostly in a wild state. The expense of 
the house, furniture, and stock, was about two thousand dollars more, 
for wc began with the smallest amount practicable. We numbered 
at the outset fourteen souls, among whom were seven able-bodied 
young men, ready to endure hardships and work their way wherever 
I should lead them. Four of the remaining were women and three 
were children. The first year was spent in clearing enough land to 
secure us against want in the way of corn, and potatoes, and wheat; 
and contrary to my own fears, at the end of it we were able to pay the 
interest on our borrowed capital, beside having greatly-improved our 
farm. The second year was still more fortunate. We had admitted 
five new hands, four of whom were able-bodied men and good farm¬ 
ers ; so that we were strong in force. The other was a good tailoress 
whose services we began to need. Mechanics of all sorts flocked 
in upon us, many of whom we could not receive. At the close of 
the third year, now, our affairs stand thus : 

‘Our farm with the buildings we have erected, is estimated at, and 
taxed for, eight thousand dollars. We have paid the two thousand 
dollars borrowed capital, and do not owe a farthing. We have three 
hundred sheep, and fifty head of cattle and horses. We have a 
good library; are all well clothed and fed. Some are richer than 
others, in proportion to the time they have been with us. We now 
number twenty-five persons, including my own two children, one an 
infant. John Stewart considers he has earned six hundred dollars 
toward the thousand which is the condition of his possessing before 
he can claim the hand of Clara Welton. Not that I think it neces¬ 
sary a young man should possess a fortune before he marries. I 
think with Cobbett upon this point, that the sooner a young man 
marries the better for him, if he has good and industrious habits; 
but we thought it necessary to test the case with John, as he had 
the reputation of being an odd fellow, and we thought while he was 
earning the specified amount, we could do it to our satisfaction. 

‘ But, Sir, the best wealth we have, in my opinion, is the amount 
of good habits of mind and body among us. Our young farmers 
are chemists and botanists. We have poets, musicians, and paint- 
ers among us. We cultivate the sciences as well as the land. Our 
wealth is in our heads and hearts, as well as something in our pock¬ 
ets. As to myself,'I have lost nothing, but on the contrary have 
received a better interest on my share of the investment than I 
could have received in any fair business. Thus you see what united 
labor can accomplish; in three years we have converted three 
thousand dollars into eight thousand. Our profits in happiness 
and improvement cannot be estimated in money.’ 

Now although much was said and written against this new-fangled 
scheme of Meadow-Farm, when the public saw how successful and 
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happy were the members, what peace and harmony reigned among 
them, and more than all, how much money they were making, the 
tide began to turn the other way. Parents gave the best evidence 
of what they thought of it, by striving to get their children received 
into Philip Welton’s school. The few boys placed at first under his 
charge had made such improvement, not only in their studies but in 
their dispositions, living in an atmosphere of love and kindness, that 
the school began to be very popular, and many pupils were refused 
for want of room. Let us look in of a summer morning, at the 
library, and see the charms the place had for the youth. It was a 
large and spacious room, kept studiously clean. Books were arranged 
around upon the walls; historical pictures were seen here and there. 
The bust of Washington, which, though never so badly executed, 
always tells us of firmness and virtue, patriotism and heroism, stood 
conspicuously fronting the entrance; that of Franklin, the true man 
and republican, the Avise man and the practical man, stood near it. 
FloAvers were placed here and there upon the tables. There Avas 
no master’s desk, no pedagogical throne, the sceptre a ferula. All 
formality Avas banished from the place, and they found their seats 
as suited their taste and convenience. They came and Avent as in 
the order of a well-conducted reading-room, Avithout restraint, and 
looked like those Avho came to seek knowledge, rather than like the 
pupils of most schools, Avhose anxious faces seem to say, ‘ When 
Avill it be my turn to be crammed ? ’ ' IIoav long Avill it be before it 
Avill be time to leave this prison ? ’ 

Or listen to the Avoids of the teacher as he meets his pupils in 
the morning, and cordially takes each one by the hand, and thus 
removes all feeling of distance and reserve betAveen himself and his 
scholars. ‘ My dear children, our laAV is love; sec, it is Avritten yon¬ 
der,’ pointing to an inscription on the Avail,‘God is love;’ ‘let us 
to-day strive to obey this larv in our thoughts and actions. It is our 
first duty to be good, and then, if Ave can, to be learned and honora¬ 
ble, and graceful and happy. You have collected here to learn his¬ 
tory, and language, and useful sciences; but all these Avill avail you 
nothing, unless you first learn to govern your passions, and obey 
your conscience, and try to be like Christ, in preferring to bear and 
suffer every thing rather than commit sin. This is the enemy of 
happiness; the only evil in the world; for a good man cannot be 
unhappy. Let us, before avc do any thing else, ask our Father to 
assist us in forming this character.’ 

The pupils all kneel devoutly; they all pray mentally. It is no 
hurried form of prayer, run through Avithout preparation, and Avhich 
robs the young of respect for devotional exercises. They are all 
impressed by the service, and the great idea that they Avill be assisted 
in whatever they purely undertake, gives encouragement and hope 
to their hearts. The Avoids, the manner, the confidence of their 
teacher, lift the pupils into an elevated frame of mind, and they are 
ashamed, or rather forget, to do Avrong, so Avholly arc they occupied 
Avith that Avhich is good. 

In our ambition for a high intellectual training for our youth, is 
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there not danger that we may forget that moral and spiritual disci¬ 
pline, without which learning and education are a curse ? Better is 
it that the child remain untaught in human learning, and be left to 
the influences and teachings of nature, than to be so engaged in 
the works and inventions and plans of man, that he rarely thinks 
of or regards the great purpose for which he was born, and received 
a living soul. 

We are so bigoted and sectarian, that religious instruction is 
excluded from our common schools, for fear some sect should get 
the advantage of the others. We know it is allowed to teach the 
great principles of morality and religion, the existence of a God, 
and a future state of rewards and punishments; but these a child 
gets any where in a Christian land; he drinks them in with his 
mother’s milk. But what folly it is to suppose that the teacher can 
help giving the bias of his own mind to the children, in teaching 
even the general principles of religion! He is aware himself that 
he cannot, and so he abstains from the subject altogether, or alludes 
to it in such a manner that it would be better let alone. At the 
present time no wonder there is no reverence in the young. The 
name and laws of God are not taught as the first and most impor¬ 
tant lessons in our common schools. 

When Walter Scott was asked how he educated his sons, he 
said, ‘he taught them to ride and to speak the truth;’ showing the 
high value he placed upon moral and physical training, and not 
even noticing their intellectual pursuits. For he undoubtedly meant 
to convey the idea that so good principles are established in the 
hearts of the young, and their physical health properly cared for, 
there is but little fear that they will be deficient in those elevated 
studies whose tendency is so kindred with virtue, and whose essence 
is the great immutable truths of creation. Seek first the kingdom 
of heaven, and every thing shall be added unto you; even know¬ 
ledge and power. 


onAPTJtn ninth. 

T II 13 STORE. 


* * Tmn is tho latest fashion, rn’em,' said the young clerk, with obsequious politeness, to a raw country girl, 
as lio spread out before her some damased calicoes/ 

* Stories for thk People/ 

There was no subject which Rufus had more at heart, than to 
connect with the farm a place of trade for his company and such of 
the neighboring farmers as chose to benefit by it. Brought up in a 
country store himself, he felt a thorough disgust for the extortions, 
tricks, and lures of the class calling themselves country merchants. 
He knew well that the largest profits are almost invariably put upon 
the most useless articles; that every inducement is held out to the 
vain and weak to buy; the temptation of credit, the fanciful adjust¬ 
ment of flimsy fabrics to catch the eye and bewilder the fancy of 
ignorant servant maids; that what an article will fetch is the price 
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of it, and not what it is really worth. If any one doubts these 
•statements, let him inquire, and lie will find that flour pays hardly 
any profit at all; that sugars, teas, and most of the heavy articles, 
are sold in the country store at barely enough to pay the cost of 
transportation, clerk-hire, and store-rent. How then does the mer¬ 
chant amass his gains ? By the sale of wines and liquors, which 
he manufactures himself from alcohol; by selling at exorbitant 
profits things which cost him scarcely any thing; by obtaining mort¬ 
gages on the farms for his store accounts, and ultimately getting the 
land into his possession for half its value. 

To obviate these evils, and to secure a fair price for the products 
of the farm, and to be able to buy at a reasonable profit; to secure 
the young and giddy against temptation; he drew up a plan which 
he submitted to a number of the farmers in his neighborhood, who 
began to show themselves favorably disposed toward him. The 
main features of the plan were these: A capital of ten thousand 
dollars was divided into shares of one hundred dollars, and these 
shares were to be taken up by individuals; no person being allowed 
to hold more than four shares. Each share was to have one vote 
in the affairs of the concern*. 

When all the shares should be taken up, the company were to 
hire a person who, under a board of directors, was to manage the 
store. He was to buy and sell goods at such prices as the board 
should allow; exchange goods for produce, and carry on the general 
business of a country store as usual, only that the interest so many 
had in the store should secure them against exorbitant prices and 
unjust profits. Every holder of a share became so far the merchant; 
and if lie paid a profit upon the goods which he bought, a part of 
the profit belonged to him. So in selling produce at the store; if he 
demanded an unjust price, he was robbing himself as well as others ; 
and thus honest juices and profits were made his interest as well as 
duty. 

The plan met with instant approval, and was put into immediate 
operation. Meadow-Fann began to assume the appearance of a 
village. Saving a tavern-stand, it had all the appurtenances of 
one. Work-shops were erected, mills set a-going, and neat cottages 
peeped from among luxuriant shrubbery in this amphitheatre of 
hills. The sounds of industry were heard where a few years before 
all was the unbroken silence of nature; and songs of joy and 
thanksgiving gushed from many hearts whose youth had been laden 
with sighs and tears. 

Successful beyond his Jiopes, Rufus looked over the whole, and 
his conscience told him, ‘ This is my work; under the blessing of 
heaven my design is answered; truly may we cast our bread upon 
the waters, and find it after many days.’ He felt at the moment 
that he had paid back to society all that his father had taken from 
it, and his heart was at peace. 

But what were his own domestic relations, it may be asked, in 
this kind of common life ? Did not his heart pine for a home of his 
own ? Did he not long for the seclusion, the freedom of a hearth 
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he coulcl call exclusively his own? Did not this constant watchful¬ 
ness over so many, distract his attention from his wife and children? 
By no means. The domestic arrangements of the house were such 
that he could retire and be as solitary as a hermit. No member of 
the band lost his individuality any more than men do by living in 
cities and villages. The association and its laws did not merge the 
domestic relations or destroy the family bond. On the contrary, the 
father had more time to give to his wife and the education of his 
children than is usual, because both himself and wife were freed 
from much of that domestic drudgery which so much occupies the 
time of the middle ranks of men. Three women, by a judicious 
distribution of labor, can cook and keep bouse for thirty persons 
with more ease and much greater economy than one woman can do 
all the work for five persons, the average number of households. 
And if the outlay in conveniences and labor-saving machinery which 
a large establishment authorizes, be taken into account, this truth 
becomes still more apparent. 

Ruth heartily from the first cooperated with her husband, and took 
her full share of all the hard work; and by her example and readi¬ 
ness at the outset, procured for herself all the leisure she desired in 
the end. Here the women were not the mere lookers-on at the 
operations of their husbands. They had an interest in the profits 
of the concern, and voted upon all questions which involved the 
general conduct of affairs. Being responsible for their opinions, in 
one sense, they took care to inform themselves upon subjects which 
unhappily are too often considered out of the reach and beyond the 
capacity of the female mind. Woman at Meadow-Farm Avas not 
the mere cook of her husband’s food, his house-keeper, his plaything, 
or his drudge; the nurse and convenience of the lord, one or the 
other of Avhich offices most women fill in society. Her time was 
considered equally valuable Avith that of the males ; and her heart 
and ambition Avere not crushed by receiving for her best exertions 
the paltry pittance, about one third the Avages of males, which the 
highest civilization aAvards to her. 

At the end of five years John SteAvart was Avorth the thousand 
dollars, and the union Avith Clara Wellon Avas consummated, amid 
much rejoicing and real happiness of all parties concerned. 

Philip Wellon still continues to this day to be the school-master, 
preacher, playmate and friend of all persons Avho need such offices 
at the farm. The Avriter has made several visits to his chance 
friends since the time Avhen he first became acquainted Avith them; 
and now, in conclusion, and by Avay of apology, Avould say to the 
reader that he has been led to undertake this simple and unadorned 
narration of the origin of one of the finest villages in the country, 
because he thought it remarkable that a scheme of association 
should have been carried out and accomplished, without making 
any noise in the Avorld, just prior to the time of a great movement 
among some leading and philosophic minds upon the same subject. 

The village noAv looks much like other villages; but if you exam¬ 
ine into the character of the people there, you will find great union 
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of heart nncl hand in all philanthropic effort. It is a remarkable 
place. Rufus Gilbert still lives, and his gentle wife is the happy 
mother of a numerous offspring. May they long live to bless and 
adorn the world; but not for ever; for we feel sure that for such 
hearts and characters there is prepared, in that other world, a bliss¬ 
ful reward for their exertions in this, and free from its trials and per¬ 
plexities ; where there is no more sorrow and sighing, and all tears 
are wiped away for ever. 
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~MY GRANDFATHER’S DREAM. 

FOUNDED ON FACTS. 


BY 3. S. KNOWLES. 


ii No Richard! 1 should never quit my father’s rool without his 
blessing were it only because he is my father. The commandment is 
strong, Richard! It is‘Honor thy lather and thy mother!’ uncon- 
ditionally. It is absolute, not contingent duty which it enjoins us. 
There may be cases where the filial obligation is weakened—perhaps 
dissolved—-but mine is not one. God must be honored first. Parents 
may be unrighteous, and may enjoin unrighteous things. There may 
besuch cases; but mine is not such a case. My fatheris.youkno.v, 
a pattern of piety; to cultivate in me liieiuar uuu liie iuve of my Cre¬ 
ator and Redeemer has been his constant, assiduous, never intermit¬ 
ted care. Seldom, if ever, have his own claims upon my duty been 
the theme of of his lessons. I find now, that they were included in 
the grand comprehension, ONE—though 1 was not always aware of 
it—for with all my heart, and soul, and strength, I honor and love my 
father. Richard, while my father lives, I will never marry you 
against his will.” 

“ Suppose wc should never marry then ?” 

« The mind that has made itself up to form such a resolution, must 
be prepared to abide even such a contingency.” 

“ And you could hear it? You could he contented to see me an¬ 
other’s, I suppose ?” . ,. „ , , 

The sweet girl looked up in lus face, steadfastly, for a moment or 
two, then smiled mournfully, and shook her head. 

<• You would marry another if your father insisted upon it ?” 

“Never;” was her prompt, brief, and conclusive reply. 

“ Yet where is the difference ? You might as well be another’s! 
You would not then be less mine than you are now likely to be !” 

She flushed—she cast upon him a look of deprecating reproach, 

then averting her oyes, remained silent. 

“ It is not love!” he exclaimed. “ It is not love! there isnolhing 
of the spell in it! the one all-absorbing thought! the cleaving that 
loosens every other hold! Where duty exercises bucIi dominion, love; 
scarce can have a voice—and so it is. The prejudice of a father 
supersedes the claims of a lover—his devotion, his perseverance, in 
spite of repulses, thwartings, wrongs’ I am loved, yet suffered to 
uiniim nf„ nasQinn. ns withering as if it we-re unreturned! 
And whVt’is Yt7but hopeless? You will not marry me without your 
father’s blessing; he refuses to bestow it—declares you shall never 
obtain it! I consume with wishes which seem likely never lobe real¬ 
ized! You know it—yousufler it—and yet you say you love me! You 
deceive yourself—you sport with me—you do not love me, Charlotte!” 

She returned no reply, except by looking up in his face again. The 
tears were streaming down her cheeks—he caught her to his breast 
she suffered him to hold her there—to kiss away the eloquent though 
silent witnesses of her devotion. He passionately implored Iter par¬ 
don—it was accorded by the frank lips which she ingeniously offered 

t0 For'atime there was silence: at length, gently disengaging herself 
from his embrace, and riveting upon him a look of tender reproach— 

“Richard,” she said, “why do you compel me, for the hundreth 
time to tell you that you have yourself alone to blame ? I had been 
now your wife had your love been as steadfast ^ as mine. You had 
once my father’s consent, as soon as you had attained to your majority 
we were to have been married; but you went to Dublin nnd forgot 


me!” 

“ Never!” interposd Richard. 

“ You did, indeed you did,” resumed the sweet girl, now weeping 
afresh. “ What partnership, Richard, could love have with dissipa¬ 
tion ? Could you remember me, nnd frequent the dissolute society m 
which your days and nights were spent during your fatal sojourn m 
that city? Did I everexpvcttohearit told of Richard, the master of my 
heart, even from my girlhood—did I ever expect to hear it told of him, 
that night after night he was in the habit of being inebriated—that lus 
liberty constantly paid for the effects of hie abandonment to an appe¬ 
tite unbecoming n rational creature, except onsucli occasions, as when 
overcome by excess, he wns carried home to lus lodgings, in a state 
of helpless, utter insensibility ? Reproach not me, Richard, reproach 
not the father who loves his only child, and refuses to consign her to 
the protection of a man who has furnished him with such proofs that 
he has not the firmness to protect himself; and who, since his return 
to the home where he was once a stranger to intemperance, haB too 
JV,...... ,1.. i.........i j.:.. r.f,, ,,,iit, a wine.. whiqli ; once contracted, 

they say is seldom or never to be shaken oil.” 

“ Thank your father lor that,” retorted Richard. “ Baffled in my 
fondly-cherished hopes, what am I to do ? Bhall I go mad, or drown 
and deaden the torture, which, unmitigated, must drive me so ? When 
your father’s door is shut upon me—when I walk feverishly up and 
down the street at night, watching the light in the room where you sit, 
but which 1 am forbidden to enter—where you sit with the visiters of 
your father—some among them, perhaps, who are trying to attract 
your attention nnd excite an interest in your heart—what am I to do 
with a tortured breast and whirling brain, but to drown thought, and 


along with it insufferable ngony ? Would this tic lire case were we ' ll 
the same blessed terms we stood upon before my fatal visit to Dublin ? 
for fatal 1 own it was! No: 1 should be sitting by your side, feast¬ 
ing on your sweet face, and drinking in your voice of heavenly melody 
—happy! happy! blessed beyond the power of forming nnother wish 
for happiness! Would the bottle or the boon companion entice me 
thence? Oh, God! in the idea of saving you, your father forgets that 
he is perhaps destroying me; and, if you love me, you along with mo. 
A habit that is easily conquered at first, he is probably rendering 
incurable, by providing me,as he does, with a motive for roniimiiug 
it! And after all, it is hut one vice ; for Heaven is my witness, Mint 
in lily wildest moments of excess, I hnve never once swcnidor 
thought of swerving, from my fidelity; hut have been to you, Char¬ 
lotte, even what I would have you be to me !” 

She caught his hand—she pressed it with fervid tenderness, nnd 
leaning her cheek upon his shoulder kept it there, ns she stood with 
her tnpering waist encircled by his nrm. 

Her form was the perfection of the femnle mould—she was lovely, 
too, in feature. A fair, bright complexion, with n dark elenr hazel 
eye, and luxuriant auburn hair. I have seldom looked upon her 
equal, never upon one that surpassed her; and, what is not uf univer¬ 
sal occurrence, her heart nnd mind were a match for her person. 

“ ’Tis more than flesh nnd blood can hear!” he exclaimed, suddenly 
withdrawing from her nnd striking his forehead. “ ’Tis mote than 
flesh and blood call hear! lo own, yet not possess! The just heir to n 
[hundred thousand pounds a year, cannot touch n shilling of his prop¬ 
erty ! his title to it ia disputed! There lie before hint, affluence, 
Isnlendor. luxury: nnd lie is in rocs and starving! Mansion. nctcB. 
coffers, all in the grnsp of the law! half Ilia life spent, he finds him¬ 
self no nearer justice than when he first set out! his chance to die a 
beggar; and, give him his own he is one of the richest men in the 
land ! No wonder if he goes mad—yet what is the hardship of his 
case compared to that of mine ? What yearning is equal to that 
which wo feel for the possession of the woman that we love ? virtu¬ 
ous as she is lovely I We beggar ourselves for the being we adore 1 
It happens every day and, yet the object except, the charms of person, 
lees than worthless, perhaps! Butin the case of a chaste and noble 
woman, and tender withal, to know (lint she is yours, heart and soul,, 
and yet to hnve her ruthlessly withheld from yo—I defy the earth, 
from.among all the sufferings under which men ronn, lo find n par¬ 
allel for such infliction!” 

The emotion with which lie uttered this, was more like that of a 
maniac than of a man in his proper senses. 

“It is time I leave you,Richnrd.” 

“When will you meet me again ?” 

“ Meet you1” she echoed mournfully. " Of wlml use is it to meet, 
when our interviews ever thus terminate in distraction ? Would you 
hut exercise a little self-command, how much misery would you 
escape—how much less would you inflict upon me ? You do not lovo 
ns I love, Richard! Knowing Mint your afflictions are mine, I can 
hear up under the present obstacles to our union. R ichard, have you 
no trust in God ? Is not this trial of His ordering, nnd ought it not to 
be homo with more humility ? If we nrc spared, the time must cotno 
when we shall he man nnd wife. It is the evening of existence with 
my father, Richard; Ietliis sun go down in pence. He claims my 
obedience only while he lives. Once my own mistress, who shall 
withhold me from you? I must leave you now.” 

".When shnll we meet again ?” he inquired. 

“ On Thursday next,” she replied, after n moment’s hesitation. 

“ At the same time ? ’ 

“ At the same time.” 

He caught her to his breast—held her there a minute or two— 
released her, and they parted. 

To see, occasionally, the man, whom her father had once allowed 
Iter to consider herself ns nflianced lo, wns the sole stipulation of 
Charlotte, when Richard’s unpardonable indiscretion turned the 
parental heart against him. Not clandestinely, than, did the lovers 
meet. The veto of the old man was restricted (o the duration o[ his 
own life. While that lasted he would do his duty. When death 
dismissedhim from his trust,his daughter might act ns she pleased- 
lie would not crush hope utterly—he feared lor his sensitive child— 
he trusted to lime and the further development of Richard’s unfortu¬ 
nate propensity, to disentangle her from an engagement, from which 
he anticipated anything for her but respectability and happiness. 

Upon Charlotte’s returning home,scarcely hnd she entered the par¬ 
lor when site found hersell in the embrace of her uncle—the captain 
of a merchant vessel of about six hundred tons burden. His niece 
wns a great favorite, and happy was eIic to see him—though more 
than one sample had lie given her of a reckless obstinacy of purpose, 
when he chanced to fix his mind upon any particular object. He had 
just arrived, accompanied by a brother captain, a very young man, 
who, in an unusually short time, had worked his wny from a fore¬ 
mast man to the rule of the quarter deck. 

It was this young man’s choice to pass through all the gradations 
of n seaman. Money nnd connections would have opened to him n 
far shorter road lo command, hut Ills ambition was to become n thor¬ 
ough sailor; and he was so. His appearance was exceedingly pre¬ 
possessing—n countenance nil alive with talent, spirit, nnd ingenuous¬ 
ness. He was beloved by everybody, and especially by Charlotte’s 
uncle. To Charlotte, his attentions, before he set sail upon hie last 
trip, had been remarkable. They met with no encouragement, 
however: hut anv one who had happened to be in the secret, could 
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tTIi^^e.thall.e had returned with the intention or renewing | Heftraw 'TiJniZ accosted him.”"* ““ 

"'Si. vvjh euDIcicnlly clenr »? Ghnrlotle, lo Uelerminc l>et upon. “^ o h ^’ a “ liafl^l-ttianoDnyredyou. 

young Bailor presently followed her example, and the brothers in or( | cr t0 give the young Bailor an opportunity of 

W The 0 ,Zand eonlw'ere debated. Under existing circumstances, | Richard started, and 8 lanc.dujonAejpe.ker 


it wasigmed^ir^hing could iie more eligible! but constrain. 
W Timfa^her woidd'never coerce the inclination of his child indeed, 

C % W ZM h“ sacrifice her life to her inln.uafion i” 

iniintienV exclaimed the sailor. “The girl is so altered for the 
worse that had I accidentally met her in the street, I should have 
passed’ her without knowing her! She is absolutejy pining her exist- 


ithout knowing ner i one n> i i.. • ' i. 

encc away! You have revoked your consent to her marriage with 
fids Chilian, whom, yet, you allow her you say, occasionally to meet, 
thus nourishing a passion, which for years, at least, must be hopeless. 
There^want of decision here, brother Anthony! this is neither 
doing one thing nor nnollier. Set your face at once and for ever, 
resolutely against the connection. Tell her you have selected 

band for her, and that my fuend is the man. , 

“ John,” replied the father, “if you would kill your niece, I am 

n °i l i"ris°your otvif nflair!” said the sailor: and the brothers shook 
hands, and separated for the night. , 

A gray dawn broke into a glorious day—alternate sunshine and 
cloud—warm, but breezy. The uncle, the father, and Charlotte, 
composedAhc breakfast-party. The first had been up and out since 
six o’clock, and had just returned. 

“ What a day fora sail? would Charlotte take a sail l Iiis owners 
was at the service of the pa-iy. A cruise round to lunsale 
would bedeligiltfill, and the wind was fair.” 

Charlotte felt that she had somewhat hazarded her uncle s good 
graces, by her marked discouragement of Ins young friend i Blie \vas 
therefore disinclined to thwart him in this instance, particularly as 
her gratilicatian seemed to be his object. 

Itnow^ruckher, though, that the young captain would be likely 
to go loo. She was, in no small degree, discomfited when ne met 
her uncle and her, before they were half down to the quay. 

“ All right ?” inquired her uncle. 

*« All ready!” replied the young man. 

‘ ««Take his arm, Charlotte, while I step m here just to order some¬ 
thing which I have forgotten.” , ■ 

In a moment she was leaning upon the arm of her admirer. 

“ShouldRichard see her!” 

She looked forbodingly to the other side of the street. There \\ aa 

he standing motionless, his eyes riveted upen her, and her unwelcome 

companion! 

“ What was she to do?” . , 

She half released her arm, it was gently drawn back again, fell 
? made an eftort as if she would cros3 the street j her escort reminded 
iier that she was going the wrong way. She came to a dead stand, 
determined to do—she knew not what!” 

11 Hurry on!” cried her uncle, who had just overtaken them. we 
1)1 list save the ebb, or we shall never get down in time. 

Her other arm was instantly drawn within lus: in two or three 
minutes they reached the quay—she was handed into a boat winch 
was in readiness to take the party down to Cove, where the yacht 
was expecting them. The oars were all in motion, Rapidly they 
left they quay behind them—with Richard standing upon it—his arms 
folded upon his breast, his eyes straining after them—the image ot 
reproach, scorn and exasperation. . _ „ , ,, . 

Charlotte’s heart sank within her, in spite of all she could do, the 
tears gathered in her eyes, ready every moment to gush. 

“ What is the matter, child?” . 

She replied not—she durst not trust her utterance—she could not 
speak—she felt an intolerable sense of suflocalion. 

“ Shall we go hack, Charlotte ?” 

“No, sir: it is now too late!” , „ , , 

*j ~u~ «i.» «flfnvia of her feehnee: but went 

long and bitterly. . .. Ir 

“ Rain lays the wind,” murmured the captain to htinsell. 

That day and the following passed without any signs of the water- 
party- The evening of the next, Charlotte had promised to meet her 

It came, but brought no Charlotte! Miserable was the state of 
Richard’s feelings. He. sent to her father’s to inquire for her. 

She had not yet returned 5 they had been expecting her in vain 
every moment during (he last four-und-lwenty hours. They could 
not account for her absence. , ...... 

There was a tavern in George’s street, at that time, whither the 
young bloods of the town wero in the habit of resorting, to pass their 
evenings. Richard had been too frequently a visiter; but tor the 
lost two days he had absented himself—now, however, lie went 
there. He was welcomed cordially, but at the same time in a 
manner tbnt nnnvineeil him be was 111 C object 01 commiseration. 


icliaru starteii, anu giunciu upu.. --• 

“ It is true,” the oilier resumed; “ you may hear it from the lips 
of the man himself; and, to do them justice, they deserve credit for 
their cleverness. No opportunity for courting, like n trip on skip, 
board, where people must keep together m spile of themselves- 
linornine, noon, and night. But never give way to despondency, 
man 1 If she is wmthy of you, you are sure of her, though she were 
gone a voyage lo the Indies! if she is not, better you lose her now 
Than hereafter. I have been m love myself, and on such occasions, 
always made up my mind to that. Once disabused of the impression 
that the object was worthy, I speedily reconciled myself to the loss. 

Do you the like, in case the girl should jilt you. If her heart is ca- 
Liable of being estranged from you, it is not worth retaining. Come, 
Richard, cheer up, man! It is long since we have had a bowl to- 
gether-your only social potation, which brings good fellows, as it 
were, into a knot. There is no thorough brotherhood m mdepend- 
ent tumblers; one. sips a thimbleful, another swallows a bumper- 
one drinks twice to another man’s once . A bowl is glass for glass, 

"'"llRhatd's'soufwas dead within him—the bowl was resuscitation. 

At first the cordial liquid produced no more efiect upon him than 
water-hut presently came the glow, and the glow waxed stronger 
and stronge , till those false spirits were at last induced, winch, once 
fitey get the upper hand.no longer leave a man the use of his reason. 
[Glass rapidly followed glass, bowl succeeded to bowl, and Richard 
„ ;,„.n „r nnllanse from perfect inebriety, was at last car- 

"two friends, remarkable for what topers call a hard head, under- 
took the charge of escorting him. Just as they reached his house, a 
female, enveloped in a cloak and hood, was in the act of leaving it. 
She stopped short as they passed her, earnestly scrutmized their bur- 
, de„, and uttering a half-suppressed exclamation, expressive of dismay 

| an it was Charlo”!" f d The story of the plot was true; 
her uncle kept her out in the yacht-three days lmd she Buffered.in¬ 
defatigable persecution from her uncle and his friend; but what is a 
| world of opportunity without a particle of inclination to> work upon ! 
The moment Charlotte became aware of their stratagem, one only 
answer did she return to reasonings and entreaties— 

“ Take me back to Cork 1 ” , . . r „ .. . 

Perseverance tried another day—yet another: but finding that, 
instead of gaining ground, it was rather losing it, at length gave 
im l'lie yatcli wal put about, and reached bar usual anchors^ 
at nightfall. The quay was gained at ten oclock; but late as it 
| was, the faithful Charlotte lmd no sooner stepped on shore, than, 
casting away every consideration except that of ln.r lovers feel 
ings she went to his residence-asked for lum-was informed he 
was from home, and, departing, encountered him as I have de- 

. 60 RuUlie was not the only person by whom his disgraceful plight had 
been observed. Her uncle, guessing her intentions, had follow ed1 her. 
•His way lay up George’s-street. Just as lie approached the tavern, 
the two friends, with Richard between them, issued front it. He 
knew that the house was frequented by Richard, whose habits of 
occasional excess were well known to him. 

“ Could it he Richard whom they supported i 
He slackened his pace-followed (hem-caught sight of his 
niece-observed her stop-perceived tlm she recognized er lo cr, 
and waiting till she came up, confronted Iter-caught hold of her 
hand, and bade her turn nnd observe what was passing behind 
[her. Overpowered with shame, she hung her head, and stood 

speochlcss.” unclCj „ thia f.fiAir becomes too serious to allow 

the indulgence of false delicacy 1 You must make up your mind 
mill mnrrv a brute or a man. Till the end ol next 
week ymJ dmifreflect upon it. In the mean time, no assignaUons- 
no meetings! You must keep the house close (ill then. Then jou 
shall give your hand to the one or the other! I shall speak lo jour 

fal CharloUe V refired'toTier chamber. The brothers remained alone 
for an hour in earnest conversation. The uncle prevailed. 

“Well, John,” said the father, “I consent. It shall be as > oil 
would have it. At the end of next week she shall marry which^ o 
the two she pleases; but I tell you beforehand that I know too w 
on which her choice will fall 1 ” • i n T 

“ The girl is not mail, brother Anthony 1 ” replied the uncle, 
tell you that you have done right in following my advice, and you 
will find it so. It is the nature of women to act contrariwise. 
continuing to oppose the girl, you help her to keep her resolution. 
She sees nothing now but the bar to her union with this prol«»< 
young man. That engrosses nil her thoughts, to the utter oblivion t 
consequences. Take it away, and the latter will present themselte 
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to her and no doubt with due effect. Whether or not, the girl must 
not be killed! You, who see her every day, take no notice of the 
effects which her present position with this man is producing upon 
her! I tell you what, brother Anthony, I have been only a twelve¬ 
month away, and I scarcely knew my niece I Another twelvemonth 
must be passed in the same manner, unless you are desirous that she 
should furnish employment for the undertaker. The only proper 
course is that which I have recommended, and that which you have 
at last consented to adopt. By making the girl mistress of her own 
destiny in this affair, you will cause her to relied upon what she is 
about. I think she will decide rightly; for otherwise what can she 
see before iter but misery ? If she marries my young friend, nil’s 
well; if the other, belter that, than that her death should lie at your 
door. Good-night, brother Anthony 1 ” 

For the greater portion of the stipulated time did Charlotte keep 
the house, never once stirring from her own room. Her new lover 
was a constant visiter. His presence was always announced to her; 
but she evinced no desire to avail herself of it. One day more, and 
the period given her of reflection would expire. 

Tenderly did Richard love his mistress, notwithstanding his besot¬ 
ting and brutalizing sin. What he had told her was the simple truth. 
He had never been guilty of the slightest breaeh of fidelity toward 
her. When ha came to himself the morning after his debauch, his 
first inquiry was, if Charlotte had returned ? 

“ She had.” 

«* When ?” inquired Richard. 

" Last night.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“ She had called.” 

“ Called !” echoed Richatd, now greatly excited. “ Called !” he 
repeated—“ Where ?” 

“ At the house.” 

■* At this house ? Charlotte call here ! Dear generous girl 1 To 
explain the cause of her ahscence no doubt! To set my tortured 
heart at rest 1 and I—when did she call ?” 

“ Last night.” 

“ What hour I” 

“About eleven o’clock. A moment or two before you were 
brought home by your friends.” 

Richard, pallid enough before, now became still more so, while a 
deep shade of trouble gathered upon hisbrow. He seemed as if con¬ 
jecturing something that filled his heart with the liveliest alarms. At 
length he spoke. 

“ Did she know me ?” falteringly inquired he. 

« I fear that she did. I was still standing with the door in my 
hand after her, when you and your friends approached. She stopped 
short as you passed her. I saw her clasp her hands, and then she 
hurried on.” 

“ Was she accompanied ?” 

« No; but, after she passed on, she was met by a person who 
seemed to be watching her, and by whom, as soon as she came up to 
him, she was hurried away.” 

“ Whom was he like ?” 

“ He looked like Charlotte’s uncle.” 

Richard inquired no further. You may partly guess what he 
thought. 

Days passed without any communication between Richard and 
Charlotte, of whose term of probation—if I may use the phrase— 
only another day remained. Richard was confined to the house, 
lying raving mad. He had made every attempt to obtain an inter¬ 
view with his mistress, but in vain. The accustomed place of meet¬ 
ing, the accustomed hour, still saw him once or twice, but alone, and 
in fruitless, agonizing expectation. Determined to see her, he called 
at the house, but Bite was invariably denied to him He wrote to 
her, but she never vouchsafed a reply. The tavern now became 
more frequented than ever. The bowl was in constant requisition. 
The foreign stimulus added to that of intensely excited feelings, was 
too much for the brain. He sank under an attack of delirium tre¬ 
mens! He lay in the critical extremity of danger. As I said, it 
wanted but a day to complete the period which was allotted to Char¬ 
lotte for deliberation. 

“ Charlotte 1” said a young friend to her, who happened to call 
upon the morning of that day, “ is it true that we are so soon to give 
you joy ? Everybody says that you are going at last to be mar¬ 
ried.” 

“ My uncle and my father have so arranged it,” replied Charlotte, 
calmly; “ and of course I have no option but to comply with their 
wishes.” 

“ Well,” rejoined the other, with n sigh, “I am heartily sorry for 
poor Richard. ' 

“Why should you be sorry for him ?” inquired Charlotte. 

“ How can you ask the question,” rejoined herfriend. “ The poor 
fellow is truly attached to you, my brother says—fondly 1 devotedly|! 
It is a hard return for his love; though, to be sure, from his indul¬ 
gence of that fatal propensity of his, he almost deserves it bb a punish¬ 
ment.” 

“ Deserves what ?” 

“ That you should give your hand to another.” Charlotte looked 
Bteadily in the face of her friend, who continued, “ And yet, dear 
Charlotte—pardon me for saying so—but I did believe you had a lit- j 
tie more of the obstinacy of our sex In you.” 

•“ Obstinacy! Well; go on.” ' j 


“ I .-hall cull it steadfastness—constancy, tin'll.” 

“ Why, that is something nearer the tuatk," interposed Charlotte. 

“ Well, then, us I was saying, 1 did hope Hint you possessed more 
of the constancy of our sex, than to allow an old (iieml to be sup¬ 
planted by one who is comparatively a stranger to you.” 

Charlotte had been employing herself in arranging some needle¬ 
work; here she laid it down, and ngaiu fixed her eyes steadfastly 
upon the countenance of her friend, hut without speaking. 

“ No woman,” continued the other, “ could desire to be belter 
beloved than, as my brother tells me, you hove been; for he knows 
Uichard well; and lie says, lie could swear that from the moment 
Itichurd and you became intimate, until now, he has never once be. 
stowed u thought upon any other womun. On that ucrounl, at lei si, 
he is entitled to some consideration.” 

“ I giant it,” said Charlotte : “ but something more than mi re 
consideration for that is requisite if he depends upon me for his hap¬ 
piness." 

“ What more ?" 

" The same exclusive attachment on my part.” 

“ I am sorry that lie has forfeited that ?” said the other, half 
musingly. “ Many n fault should be excused for constancy in a lover. 
No wonder it should drive him mnd to see that the door which is 
always open to nnolher, is always closed upon him. Last Tuesday 
lie knocked at it, I was told, and no sooner did it open, than it was 
shut in his face; and not fivo minutes afterwards young Captain 

R-, your uncle’s friend and your admirer, was admitted. No 

wonder it should drive him mad! My brother met him nl a parly an 
hour or two afterwards, mid he looked, he said, the very image of 
misery and desperation. They had mixed a bowl of their usual 
beverage, and asked him to patlake of it; but without heeding 
them, he filled a tumbler from n bottle of raw spirits that happened 
[to be lying on the tnblc, and swallowed the contents at a single 
draught.” 

“Madness indeed!” exclaimed Charlotte. “No consideration 
for me ! No comnnssion ! He should not want trust in me ! He 
cannot!” 

“ Cannot!” echoed her friend. “ Cannot I” she reiterated, “ and 
you upon the point pf being married to another !" 

“ Sophy !” cried Charlotte, starting to her feet, and drawing up 
her fair form to its full stature, “ Sophy, you talked just now about 
the constancy of our sex." 

“ I did,” Baid Sophia, startled by the earnestness of her friend. 

“ Do you believe in it ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Do you believe that I am woitliy of belonging to that sex I" 

“ I do.” , 

“ And can you harbor the thought that I am going to abandon poor 
Richard? Never! No; though he should abandon himself yet 
more than lie has already done ! Are you a woman ? Do you not 
know that friend after (riend has turned against him, in consequeace 
of the fatal propensity to which he has given way ? Are you, I say, 
a woman, and can you not divine the effect which such desertion 
must have produced upon me ! To make him dearer to me, Sophy, 
than ever! Abandon him! Oh, Sophy I did you not know ine? For 
seven years have Richard and 1 been engaged to one another, and 
never, for one moment ecru, have my affections faltered! far less 
swerved in their devotion to him! My uncle has made a proposi¬ 
tion, to which my father has acceded. A fortnight has been given 
me for reflection. The period is almost expired. To-morrow my 
hand is at my own disposal! Think you I have debated the ques¬ 
tion as to whom I shall give it ? Not a moment! There, where my 
friends see nothing but desperation, my every earthly wish and hope 
are founded ! To-morrow I shall go with Richard to the altar !” 

Sophia stared for a time almost vacantly, in (he glowing counte¬ 
nance of her friend. Her eyes then wandered here and there, as if 
she was in a slate of indecision and alarm, and her color wavered. 

“ What is the matter ?” inquired Charlotte. 

“ It will be too late !” at length burst forth, with a deep sigh. 
“Too late!” What? For heaven’s sake, what do you mean? 
Speak!” 

“ Richard, I hear, is dying I" 

The blood fled from Charlotte’s face; her eyes looked as if they 
would start from their sockets; a spasmodic movement bceame 
perceptible in her throat. She gasped—shrieked—and fell back. 

It was the crisis with Richatd—the momentous tug between dis¬ 
ease and nature. The issue, life or death)! For four days Bleep had 
never once visited him. Fearful had been the activity of his brain, 
which conjured up, as it were, vision after vision, in uninterrupted 
succession, accompanied with every imaginable circumstance of 
horror. To combat the preternatural strength which, in such coses 
is generally, if not always, induced, ill the customary modes of 
restraint were necessarily resorted to ; while, the conviction of the 
sufferer as to the reality of what he fancied he saw, was so intensely 
earnest, as almost to aflect the attendants with n touch of his delu¬ 
sion ; so that at times they would turn toward the direction in which 
he looked, as if in quest of the phantoms that attracted his inflamed 
eye-balls, rivelting them, and almost drawing them from their sock¬ 
ets. But a change was taking place. The exacerbations of netvous 
irritability had given way to something. Either life was making a 
feeble but successful stand; or death, the final effort. 

For upward of twelve hours lay Richard, without exhibiting the 
slightest signs of life—cognizable to a common observer—except 
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tlmt the remains of natural heat were yet traceable, unil that the flesh ing and sustaining its energies. The contest was /or a lime severe, 
retained lliut softness which indicates the absence of stagnation in The strength of old habits was at length made manifest. " Might 
(he vital juices. Thoughtfully (he medical attendant looked on, and he not yield a little ?” A strong man he, who only yields a little 
thrilling was the anxiety painted in the countenances of those who when the influence of an abandoned vice is allowed to resume, how- 
watched him—yearning for answers to questions which they durst ever partially, its former sway. Yield .not at alt, 1 The injunction 
not give utterance to, and which pressed and crowded round their is a suflicieht comment upon the danger 1 Alas for Richard! The 


hearts, and would not be quieted. 


tavern beenme again frequented. At first He timed himself—"He 


Hut there was one whose eyes never wandered from the face of wouldstop (ill such nil hour j bu[ then he would go home;” and he 
the patient, except when they were occasionally cast upward in did go home then, for u time. Not soon was the confiding wife 


straining supplication—whose hand held his within its tender, wakeful awnre of the relapse. 

clasp, on the watch for hope, through the movement of a joint, or the | “ His affairs,” she would say to herself, " naturally prevent him 

vibration of u fibre. from spending, ns usual, the whole of his evenings at home I” But 

“ He will live I” murmured the medical attendant, as if speaking die portion of the day, devoted to domestic society, became lcrs and 
to himself. “ He will lire I” 


less; and at last the hour of return was most frequently the hour of 


livery countenance but one indicated the blest transition from repose, when the brain, burning and rending from (ho excitation of 
suspense to hope. That one never varied in its expression, wherein tjie cup, was eager and impatient for the quiet of the pillow. “ It 
was depicted all the cleaving tenacity with which the soul of woman was too clear 1 Richard had yielded again to the seductions of intent- 
grasps the ubjccl of its devotion, under the dread of removal or loss, perance 1” .Still did the patient wife forbear. Reproach never 
llut here wus now a change. The white arched neck was gradually escaped her, except, indeed, where she could not help it—in the 
atretched forward—the lips parted as those of one who gasps for effects which care began to produce upon her countenance and 
breath—the pale, wan cheek began to flush, though slightly—the person. 

veins of the. forehead to swell, while the hand that remained disen- I now come to a circumstance which is directly introductory to 
gaged wus slowly, trembingly raised, and kept suspended as if in the main incident of my narrative, and which affords a striking illus- 
the act of enjoining silence and attention. The coverlid rose and tration of the weakness and inconsistency of human nature ; for can 
sank—a deep sigh issued from the sick couch—the eyelids of the it be credited that a man, beloved as Richard knew himself to be, 
occupant quivered—opened, but still, from the vacant expression of w ho had offended so much, and who had been so heartily, so angel- 
the orbs which they disclosed, it was evident that perception, if, ically forgiven, when lie still continued to offend—is it to be cred- 
restored, was yet but wavering and dim. Another and another ited that such a man should, without the most positive proof, believe 
sigh succeeded—an effort was made as if to turn in the bed—it was the being to whom lie owed so much, to be guilty, not only of an 
assisted—the face lav oimosite to that of the watcher, but without act of theft, but of deliberate, obstinate falsehood in persisting to 
recognising it, or the flood of interest and tenderness that kept pour- deny that she had committed it ? 

ing front it ! Most unseasonable were now the hours which Richard kept. By 

“ Richard I” breathed (lie Bweetesl voice that ever gave utterance his repeated express injunctions, Charlotte lie longer waited up for 
to the full throb of affection—" Richard! dear Richard 1” him; a light was kept for him, and by the assistance of a latch- 

II was unheeded. Again and again it essayed to recoil conscious- hey, he constantly let himself in, sometimes at two, three, four, or 
ness from the paralyzing effects of its lapse, deepening in pathos at even five o’clock in the morning. 

every reiteration, the lips increasing their proximity to the ear which One day he happened to receive in payment the sum of one 
they solicited, till at lust cheek was touching check, and tears began hundred pounds in a single bank-note. It was too late to send to his 
to flow as if to add enforcement to the accents, whose efforts seemed bankers, and omitting, through hurry, to put it into his escritoire, 
■as yet to be fruitless. where he hud already deposited his pocket-book, previously to going 

“ Constrain your feelings, madam," said the medical attendant, out for the evening ; he thrust it loosely into his fob, and sallied 
" In his present condition, perhaps it is idler that he should not forth to the usual place of rendezvous. He remained till every late 
recognize you;” and at the same moment he attempted to raise her. hour, and returned home in a state of extreme intoxication. 


“ No 1” was faintly articulated—so faintly as to be scarcely audi- The forenoon was far advanced the following day when he came 
ble.” down to breakfast. His affectionate wife, who had boon patiently 

"Stop!” interposed the watcher. expecting him, rose upon his entrance to meet him, holding up to 

“ What is the matter l" him the lips from which Iiad never fallen one angry, or reproachful, 

“ It was lie ! He sjiokc I” or even deprecating word. He drew back from her, scarcely gently 

“ It were better you left him I Come—pray come 1” said the phy- repelling her, and desiring her to resume her seal, placed himself in 
sician, gently persevering in his effort to withdraw her. a chair directly opposite to her. Apologies had long been over with 

j " Merciful Heaven I—he holds me I Ilis hand has closed upon] him, but on such occasions lie had never before greeted her without 

jjhlino 1" a smile and a kiss. Ilis countenance now was sullen, and searching 

■ She had turned toward the physician while accosting him. She was (he glance which he cast upon her; but he maintained a dogged, 

"now turned again to the patient. portentous silence. 

“ Richard, dear, dear Richard!" she meltingly reiterated. “ What is the matter, Richard?” artlessly inquired the forbearing 

Intelligence now shone in the eye of him whom she addressed, wife. 


and with it, love : and though feeble was the voice of Richard, yet “Charlotte!” said Richard, earnestly, “I know my infirmity! 
strong in tenderness was the accent with which he uttered, in reply, My difficulties are to blame ! I have not behaved toward you as I 
the beloved name of " Charlotte I” Here the medical m™ jnic. ought 1 but it ill becomes a wife to lake advantage of her husband’s 


" I must impose silence on both,” said he ; "but since he 


weakness.” 

" When did I ever take advantage of your weakness, Richard? 


nizesyou, and wishes you to stay, sit by him,andgivc him to under- ■ What do you mean? What am I to infer from words, the first unkind 

pfnnrf tllllt vntl hfA nPnltililfnrl rrnm cnnnl.ini, I) i J ___il.n« ...... I _ _ tt 1 . ... * 


stand tlmt you are prohibited from speaking” 
u Richard!” said Charlotte, bowing her lips to his ear. «* hear me, 

tv 11 1 ,lrv „ ll-.1_l ..Ml .. „ . , 1 


ones that you have ever addressed to me?" 

“ Charlotte V* resumed Richard, “ I can forgive anything but dis- 


den to hold, was carried on by their eyes, till, with extreme “Forgiven! Forgotten! What? In the name of merer tell me 
JRl J c,wl { d » trough the healthful reaction of nature, sank what ? From the hour of our marriage until this, I have never done 
rnto a profound and rcmv.gorat.ng sleep. that, Richard, which required to be forgiven or fo giuen » 

No sooner bad Charlotte recovered from tire swoon into which the “ You did, last night, when I came home almost insens ble or in 
intelligence communicated by her friend had thrown her, than, the morning while I was asleep.” ’ 

rushing into her father’s presence, she related what she had heard " What did I?” 

'll 'n- v ?* ue , d ^ cr ,' l , fL ‘>!° waive at onee his opposition! "You abstracted money from my pocket, or from some place 
to her union with Richard; and having at last wrung from him his where, in my confusion, I laid it.” y 

aescrfbmg"’ 8 ' "’ here "' e SCe,le (00 ^ r Eve % drop of 1 !>°° dseemcd in a moment to rush into Charlotte’s 

ness to the rooted nature of their attachment, and to the influence of " Sid -” ’ b k f cha,r ’ 8 ' ml,ly CJ£c,(llmlnB ’ 

female character in coirecting and reforming the habits of a dissi- « Make breakfast,” said Richard 


ness to the rooted nature of their attachment, and to ,i,e iiiflu^ee of " RRlfard i” ’ Ba " K 
ISbafactef in cotrecting and reforming the habits of a dissi- « Make breakfast,” saic 

wiilm fln„ Aa °!- ICr yca , r ln P ro 8ression—was half expired-, She did so, and pouring 

n Unle83 1 T- rCn3 ,° °f connubial bliss could be 1 stirred it, sipped half the 
ItiohnrdLu •“ ,hc unexpected insolvency of n merchant to whom, leaned took ‘dropping his 
Rtchardhad given credit to an enormous amount, gave such a shnek .1.nnk 


the hour of trial—whether the m ,,c ‘ R, .‘ ecs mm, iiung tier armsabout his neck. 

resources, or fly to foreign means for the falinciouspurpose 1 of reertfi" And bursting into'toars'MKsM 
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11 Charlotte,” rejoined Kichard, coldly, “ unconscious ns I might 
have been as to other matters, I am positive that I brought home with 
me last night, a bank-note of the amount of a hundred pounds. 1 
know 1 liad it about me in our room I have searched everywhere 
for it since I got up, and it is not to be found. No one except our¬ 
selves lias been in that room since Hast entered it. The money is 
not in my possession; it must be in yours." 

As he spoke she gradually raised her head from his shoulder, and 
turning her face te him, fixed her full, clear, hazel eyes firmly upon 
his. Her tears gradually ceased flowing; and when he had con¬ 
cluded, slowly disengaging her arms from his neck, she rose with a 
sigh, and after gazing upon him mournfully some two or three 
moments, she turned, and silently left the room. 

“She will fetch it!" said Kichard to himself, with a smile, and 
proceeded with his breakfast. 

Charlotte had indeed gone with the intention of searching for the | 
note. Her search was vain. In about a quarter of an hour she 
returned. Her cloak was on, and her bonnet was in her hand. 

“ Well, Charlotte,” said Richard, without looking at her, "is it| 
found ?” 

“ No, Richard, it is not found,” replied Charlotte, calmly. “I: 
have been searching for it, but without eflect.” j 

“Searching for it!” echoed Kichard, with a smile approaching to 
a sneer. 

“Richard!” resumed Charlotte,calmly, but solemnly, “ have you 
spoken from your heart in all that you have just been saying to me?” 

“ From my heart and soul!” returned he. 

“ And you believe that I took the note ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And that I have been saying what I know to be untrue, in deny¬ 
ing that I have taken it ?” 

“ Yes.’' 

“You believe both these things of me?” 

“Firmly! but sit down; you have not touched drop or morsel 
yet!” 

“ I shall eat or drink no more under this roof, Richard, till from 
your heart and soul you shall disavow what you have now avowed ! 
The happiness which I confided to you, I have uncomplainingly 
allowed you to trifle with. The trust was my own spontaneous act, 
and I felt it my duty to abide by the consequences! Rut though I 
could exist without receiving consideration-some would say grati¬ 
tude—from you; the los3 of your respect is insupportable! The wife 
that is not respected, has no business beneath her husband’s roof! 
What has she to expect there ? The repetition of what I have expe¬ 
rienced from you this forenoon, Richard, for the first time—insult! 
Within the last half-hour you have accused me deliberately and 
repeatedly of theft 1” 

Her lips quivered and her accents faltered as she pronounced the 
word. She paused as if unable to proceed. 

“ I hare accused you,” interposed Kichard, “ of taking my money 
when I was in a state of intoxication.” 

“ It is the same thing,” resumed Charlotte, “ and you persevere in 
believing that I am guilty of such an action ?” 

“I do ! I cannot dissemble! I must speak the truth!” 

“ I honor your respect for veracity, sir,” said Charlotte, “ how 
much soevef I may be a sufferer by it. But the home that witnesses 
the degradation of a wife, must be hers no more—at least when she 
has a father’s roof to fly to. Richard, I am going to my father’s.” 

She put on hei bonnet. 

“What! Do you abandon me?” exclaimed Kichard in amaze¬ 
ment, now looking up for the first time. 

“ No Kichard! You drive me from you! If I am wlmt you say, 
I have forfeited your protection—if I am not, you have withdrawn it; 
I can count upon it no longer, and must seek for shelter where I may 
receive it without the risk of reflections.” 

“Of course you will account to your father for this step,” said 
Richard, sarcastically. 

“ No, Richard, I have never yet complained of you, not even to 
yourself! I shall not begin now. You may account to my father if 
you please, I never shall!” 

“Then I shall,” said Kichard. “Are you determined to leave 
me ?* 

“Do you, Kichard, do you adhere to all you have said r” 

“ To every word!” 

“ Then I go to my father’s,” said Charlotte, tying’her bonnet-strings. 

“ And I accompany you,” said Richard, snatching up his hat. 

They left the house arm in arm. 

It would he tedious to follow, step by step, the progress of this 
strange and almost incredible quarrel. Suftice it to say that at last 
a separation was determined upon, and a day appointed for carrying 
the measure into execution. 

My grandfather was, to all intents and purposes, a good man. 
In the first place he was a religious man; in the next, he was a chari¬ 
table man—I don’t mean to say that he gave alms—though he did so 
—I use the term in the pure expansive Christian signification. There 
was nothing of the bile of the self-sufficient overbearing bigot about 
him—of the man who makes his own interpretation of scripture the 
condition of salvation, consigning to eternal punishment those who 
claim the right of exercising their own judgment, as he does, and 
differ from him in their reading of the Word. I never saw so hand¬ 
some an old man! Ilia face is before me now, and it is upward oi 
fitly years since I saw it, a week or two before his death. I was 


'between seven and eight years old at that time. His good heart wm 
painted in it. It was sweet with tenderness, and commanding with 
intellectuality. It was n very, very young fact*, and my grandfather 
was nearly seventy, if not past it. It was a pleasure to me, now, to 
recollect that he was fond of me; and I wr.s attached to him, too, 
with a fondness beyond my years. One of the sweetest recollec¬ 
tions of my life is the look tlmt my mother cast upon me once, when, 
reminded by my father of the rank of certain relatives of his, 1 told 
him—not irreverently—tlmt I was prouder of my good grandfather 
than I was of nil the rest. My mother was his only daughter, by 
his first marriage—he had been tnairicd twice. And can 1 refrain 
here from speaking of that denr mother? tlmt woman of fine ami 
noble sentiment, and warm unsophisticated heart, and sterling genius! 
I must, for it would be impertinent. Wlmt is she to those who knew 
her not ? I appreciate her worth, now—I knew not the thousandth 
part of it when she was with us! I could not then understand 
her fireside goodness and display of talent. She was taken from 
us while I was yet ahoy. Children can never make enough of their 
parents! 

But my grandfather; my grandfather, at seventy, with the face of 
youthhood ! It wasso bland! I have heard it said of him, and not 
by a few, nor those of our own connections, tlmt if ever there was 
an angel upon earth, be was one. He was a surgeon mul apothecary, 
A blessing seemed to rest upon everything he put bis hand to. Many 
were the instances, in which cases that had been given up by other 
practitioners, ns hopeless, were brought to a foitunnlc issue by his 
Persevering and less costly care. The chief rewnrd of the medical 
man is, after all, the relief which he nflords; and it was especially so 
with my grandfather. At a period of life when, without blame, ho 
might have confined himself to particular practice, he was the 
unwearying visitant of the poor man’s bedside; and his purse it was 
I believed, and not without reason, was on these occasions more fre¬ 
quently opened to give than to receive. Extraordinary interpositions 
! of Providence, ns they were regarded, had occurred, in his instance, 
during the latter period of his life. I am going to relate one. 

Richard’s father had been dead several years. My grandfather and 
he had been particularly dear friends. Richard was a hoy when the 
decease of his father took place, immediately after which occurrence 
he was sent to n public school. Upon leaving school for the purpose 
of entering the world, Richard never once called upon his father’s 
old friend—who, however, on one occasion, paid him an admonitory 
visit, which he received but little encouragement to repeat. Not 
without concern, theftigh, did my grandfather learn that a separation 
between Richard and his amiable wife was in progress. The grounds 
were explained to him; he weighed them well, together with the 
possibility of removing them; but reflecting upon Richard’s perti¬ 
nacity in adhering to the charge, and selling, in opposition to that 
charge, the proofs which Charlotte had given him of a heart all-ab¬ 
sorbed by affection for her husband, my grandfather came to the 
conclusion that the interference of any third party would he utterly 
ineffectual. 

“ No!” said my grandfather to a friend with whom he was convers¬ 
ing one morning on the subject, “No, it would he useless to interfere. 
Were Richard and I upon terms, I should he hopeless of effecting any- 
tliing, where the assertions of that exemplary woman, backed by the 
evidence of her whole deportment toward him, have failed; and 
unwelcome to him, ns I am sure my visit would be, to make the 
attempt would be worse than childish. The remedy is not, I am 
persuaded, within the reach of man—Me inlerfertnee of Jfcavtnalone 
can compass it.” 

The deed of separation was to be executed the day following this. 

On the morning of that day my grandfather came down stairsunu- 
sually thoughtful. He generally wore a dressing-gown, hut now he 
was fully attired, as if he was upon the point of going out. Except 
the customary salutations, lie did not speak a single word during 
breakfast, of which he partook almost mechanically, apparently ab¬ 
sorbed in revolving something of momentous interest. The friend 
with whom he had been conversing the day before was announced. 
My grandfather rose abruptly and went out to him. 

“- » E aid his friend, addressing my grandfather by his sur¬ 

name, “I cannot rest about this matter. They are all assembled— 

I the parties and their lawyers—and in half an Jiour the deed will bo 
'executed, and the mischief then irremediable. For the sake of 
your old friend’s son, go and obtain five minutes conversation with 
him.” 

“I am going,”said my grandfather. 

“ Good Heavens ! This appears providential.” 

“ What appears providential ?” 

“Tlmt of yourself you should have determined upon that which I 
have come in order to persuade you to do ; and, I confess, after what 
you said yesterday, with very faint hopes of success.” 

“ My friend,” said my grandfather, in a lone of very deep impres¬ 
siveness, ns if he was going to make some important communication. 
He proceeded no further,however. “We shall see,” he resumed! 
“ the Almighty is all-merciful, and inscrutable are his ways. We 
shall seel” 

They then proceed »d to Richard’s house. 

“ He was most particularly engaged—could not possibly be seen.” 

“ But he must be seen, howsoever lie may be engaged,” said my 
grandfather, authoritatively. “ Tell him so, or 1 shall walk in and 
announce myself. You know who I am. Tel! your master that I 
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muat and will sec him—see him, sir, upon a matter of life or j “ Never mind/’ said my grandfather, “ open (hem every one." 
death I" .... “There!” said Richard, “and (here—and there!” aa he opened 

The tone in which my grandfather spoke was so determined, that drawer after drawer, till he had done, 
even his friend stared at him. The servant at once submissively dis- “Have you opened them all ?” inquired my grandfather. 

Wmred. “ Alfl” replied ltichard. 

“ I must he alone with hint,” said my grandfather. “ I<et me see My grandfather arose, approached the bookcase, not without ner- 
you again about an hour hence. I shall tell you then how it lias hap- turbatio-n, and one after one pushed in the drawers, first cursorily 
pined that l have changed my resolution, and acquaint you at the glancing into them, but he paused when he approached the last, n»d 
Bnme time with the result. Sec him, rely upon it, I will. I seldom there Blood inute, apparently engrossed in an examination of the 
take u matter up in earnest hut, with God’s help, 1 go through wilhl t.” keenest scrutiny, 

“ An hour hence , J ” said his friend, “No, sir,” said lie at length, “ you have not opened all the 

“ Yes,” said my grandfather. drawers!” 

His friend departed. “All this is exceedingly strange,” exclaimed ltichard. “ You 

At this momentum servant returned, and requested my grandfather show me the way over my own house—you conduct me to my own 
to step out to the drawing-room, where, he said, his master would bedroom—you turn at once to the very spot where my bookcase 
join him without delay. In about a minute he followed, and they stands; and, to my certain knowledge, until to-day, you have never 
were alone. yet been farther than my parlor.” 

“ I would avoid, sir,” began my grandfather, “ anything which “ Never—until last night,” said my grandfather, 

might have even the appearance of protracting an interview which 1 “ Last night!” echoed Richard. 

know to be, on your part, unwished for and untimely,” and at the I “Sit down, young mail, and give me your serious attention, 
same time he gently removed from him a clmir which Riclian!, though I need scarcely ask it, as you will speedily grant it of your 


“ An hour hence V* said his friend. 
“ Yes,” said my grandfather. 

His friend departed. 


yet been farther than my parlor.” 

“ Never—until last night,” said my grandfather. 

“ Last night!” echoed ltichard. 

“Sit down, young man, and give me your serious attention, 
though I need scarcely ask it, as you will speedily grant it of your 


vilmost impatiently, though not disrespectfully, had placed for him. own accord.” 

“lam aware of the business which demands your attendance down Richard sat down; my grandfather drew a chair directly onpo- 
stairs. My apology for interrupting that business is this— my.visit is Isite to him, and, fixing Ins eyes steadfastly upon those of the young 
not irrelevant to it. Your father,sir. and 1 were old and dear I man, proceeded, after a brief and impressive pause. 
ln , e /v!!Z , . y ,. , t , , , " *our father and 1 loved one another, young man, from our bov* 

know nhouMn .nnfk Kl0 /j nrd > . the. matter f ou RK <j 1 I>ood. Till Hie day of his death there was not a hope or a care that 

is iinnoBsibli* tli»! *?, eCn lorol,g * 1 ^ debated already. It j, e dul not confide to me. I hud been unquestionably left your guar- 

upon it.” 1 ^° U ° r an ^ ° l * er lierS011 cai1 * irow tt new bgbt dian had he not died ns unexpectedly as suddenly. In fact we were 


“You m-e nni „r ii, n » lf brothersimore in the spirit of that relationship than many who are 

turn “ I , u r !;?\ * J ntc rposed my grandfather in his rendered such by the lies of blood. You may believe that I never 

w . ,J'!T|! i » f b . ’ • VC . 1 ! w " l llle a, l d l,e8 , t ' 10 eoulil be indUTerent to the happiness of yottr father’s son. I was not. 
her ta nuS ° bj ,? Ct n m3 ’T 81 - 1 mo , Some years ago I ottered you the proof, but you repulsed me. 1 do 

oies t„o 'p beh ‘ al.le ?JT 8 en ancl rauonal not mention it reproachfully. Young hearts feel seldom a strong 


effect—it I can make you see it clearly—of setting at rest—happily— 
happily, air—at once and for ever, the difference which you design 
(o bring (his day to an issue cruel and most deplorable.” 

“ Pray proceed, sir,” said Richard, with a smile of incredulity. 

“ Arc you sure, sir, that you have not yourself secreted that bank¬ 
note, and forgotten where ?” 

*! exclaimed R ichard quickly, “ that question has been asked 
and replied to, again and again. I repeal to you what I have told to 
hlty people—every pocket, every drawer, every fold of linen, or or 
paper, every leaf of my books, every crevice of my bookcase—” 
fa lb or 11 ^° U ^ iaVC ^ bookcase?” eagerly interrupted my grand- 


“ III our bedroom,” replied Richard. 

“And In your bedroom ! Merciful Providence, lmat thou indeed, 
then, vouchsafed tins interposition.” 


He came to me last night!” 

“ Came to you!” 

“ I was dreaming, no doubt; but still it had something more about 
it than the air of a dream. He told me to get up and dress myself— 
and I did so; and while I was putting on my clothes he sat down in 
a chair into which he lias often thrown himself in his lifetime—for I 
was not a very early riser, and he was; and he would often come 
and make me gel up to go upon one excursion or another. Well, as 
I said, he eat down in that chair, while I dressed; and, talking tome, 
told me that he was very unhappy on your account; that, in conse¬ 
quence of an impression which you had not the slightest ground for 
entertaining, you were upon the point of casting from you the most 
exemplary and attached of women; and that, if I would accompany 
him, he would point out to me the means of disabusing you of your 


Richard stared at my grandfather who now lioomnn mU e iT r » or * un ? thoroughly restoring you to confidence and happiness. I 

emotion. V sraumaUlCt » * ho Uow becaine P al « with did not dress myself rapidly, I well recollect; some how or another 

“ Let U3 go to your bedroom,” said die latter 1 , . ing “ U| t it was not your father, in the condition of his 


* Let us go to your bedroom,” said the latter. 

And ,w it ho ut waiting lor Richard's acquiescence, but leading the 
way ,,u ej.ukv, US though the house mis liis own, he ascended 
t ie stairs without stopping, till he came to the third floor, on the land- 
Sm i CC "btcli were three doors, opening into a corresponding 
number oi apartments. 

r',T 'T"’ ? r .’ is ! l n0 ‘/” said grandfather, proceed- 
mg directly to tlie last of die three doors. 

“ It 18.” 

,’%• I > J cv 'dc | ice, mysterious, beneficent, onmiscient!” again apos- 
f ’ r ; lll<iralil0r . no ''' ; fiom something more than the ra- 
induy w Kii w Inch he tad ascended the stairs, trembling from head t o 
fool, and respiring with dilliculty. 

They entered the room, my grandrathcrslillpreccding: but scarce- 
iy was lie within it, when, turning abruptly round to a recess which 

s nn,1 r m'T of ! he ! loor ’ he suddenly clasped his hands and 
stood transfixed before a bookcase. Ilis lips moved: but what they 

J|[i e , r * d r“f 10 His eye curiously examined the panels, 

the bending, the carving, the cornice—and, over and over again ; Ins 
agitation becoming every moment more intense. He now looked 


earthly existence that was before me. I felt on awe of him, and 
kept a watch upon him, while I did as he directed; and, when 1 was 
ready, he rose, and went out of the. room, d nor and dnsnpndpdStlip. 
i stairs, and I tallowed him. I followed him into this house. I fol¬ 
lowed him up this staircase which we have just ascended—I fol¬ 
lowed lum into this room: before opening the door of which he 
looked at me and pointed to it, as if to impress its position upon my 
memory and when we had entered the room lie turned direct to 
that bookcase, and beckoned me to come up close to it. 

“ * Hero,' said your father, * we shall find what I have brought you 
to see.” 

“"Whereupon he opened the bookcase, and drew out drawer after 
drawer, as you have done, and every one of the drawers was empty. 
■Ihere were eight drawers. 

it* ^ ou scc * bere * B n °lbing in any one of these,’said your father.* ” 

I Here my grandfather rose, and Richard followed liis example, but 
with a start, so thoroughly absorbed was he in listening. My grand* 
lather approached the bookcase, Richard mechanically following, 


nniJa „ me cornice—anti, over amt over again ; Ins nml coni nued . . w,,un, "s» 

about him B3 if'in mmst o^Tchair, tiueredloward the nmest°nnd diflieifilv y ° Ur falh 'i''’ We sha11 fini1 the solulion of lhc 

throwing himself into it, and clasping bis hands again sat molinn “j Ability /me where you sec those two parallel, apparent cracks in 
less and silent for a tin,; It iclu'r,i,tco e r |ok«' ; or ,o “ ‘ a «ndcr the last drawer. My son.wit), nn over-cau.ion 

bat \anhr<t th* _i * * . . • * UiVC llorniWf ?> Hot uncommon m a drunken man. iPi tminl.i l,: m <l.» 


Jess and silent for a time. Richard, too, ncitIier°spoke iiorniomi* lim l1 - n(lcr ^ ,JrawCr ; My son, with an oyer-caution 

but looked the image of inquiry and suspense, gazin* unon mv-rand’ II 1 lmco jJ) nion ln drunken man, bethought him of secreting the 
lather, and sympathizing, in no slight degree, in tlie feelin»s by which 10 !’ 1? r<5 "i e| nbered, he had about him, proceeded to do 

h« was moved, though without nnv ..m ,i,„ , so .b 1 J 1 le ncl .°f opening (Ins drawer became giddy: to support him- 

oiled them. ' . ”” self, leaned with liis hands upon the base below it; presse- 1 with the 

" Open—that—bookcase, young man,” at length said mv onml V 8 " n 8 cr * n B l™8 of the existence of which lie was ignornnt; 

father, articulating even that brief sentence willulillicultv. Y * ’ 1.1 fo ,V ’’ ' vlllcll > H ’ ll( ‘ n lle ,lad partly recovered 

He was obeyed, and Richard instantly began o U' w out i’ ” l °°- k 116 co, T on ol ' e - »» d a.cordingly closed 

after paper from the diflerent compartments P 1 ugaan, having previously deposited in it the missing bank-note!’ 

“ There is not one of these,” said he, « which has not been opened liahlVnann wi i!° i’ 5°. n,1 | lued tlie S ood old man, his countenance 

desire ilf I am ready to efpres^ ’‘bfi S 

pape|” E1,Ul W> grandfa,he '-. “I have nothing to do with the exclaimed Rielmrd, a drawer which lie had 

JJic books, then—” n , e \° r drct . ll J 1 . ed . 0 ; bcr ° rc sprung ©ut, revealing the bank-note crump* 

“ *>ooks. Let me see five drawers.” P t 0 U f 1 , 

fc.?” " '»■ .a™. ™ .r tM Si tKn!,? 

ilfter a tong silence, 
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“I recollect now,” said Richard, “ I recollect faintly, the horri¬ 
ble sensation of the room running round with me—of my catching 
at something for support, and leaning upon it for some time, in 
momentary expectation of droppiug—but I remember nothing else. 
Oh, sir, what ia the meaning of this? Is it Heaven? Has Heaven 
spoken to me through your dream? Is it the note, sir? Is it the 
hundred pounds ?” 

“ It is.” 

“ Oh, my father’s friend ! my father’s old, loved and honored 
friend, what shall I eay to you ? Nothing ! for nothing I can say can 
atone—nay, keep the note, sir, till we go down stairs. I shall be 
ready to aecompany you in a few minutes.J 

In two or three minutes they descended to the parlor, upon enter¬ 
ing which, followed by my grandfather, Richard stopped and stood 
stock still. There were several persons present besides Charlotte 
and her father. No one broke silence for a time. 

“ Richard,” said at length a sweet, soft voice, “Richard, by the 
love which you still bear me, by the lovo which I still bear you, 
whether you do it or not—let this fatal business be concluded with¬ 
out further delay; for indeed, indead, I cannot bear up much longer. 
I should have signed the deed which is to separate us for ever, and 
gone home—for I am ill—very ill—but I could not be the first to 
put my hand to that which 1 should be the last to wish accomplished. 
O, Richard, how willingly, at this moment, would I exchange, for 
death, the life that enables me to set my seal to that deed!” 

“ Villain !” ejaculated Richard, striking his forehead with his 
clenched hand, “ you are unworthy of such a treasure. Relinquish 
it! Affix your own signature to the proof of your own baseness!” 

He snatched up the pen, and driving it into the inkstand, wrote, 
rapidly, or rather furiously, one brief sentence at the fool of the legal 
instrument, which lay upon the table—then approaching my grand¬ 
father, and snatching the note from his hand, 

“ Give me,” cried lie, “the evidence of my brutality toward this 
angelic woman, whose strong, unconquerable, unalienable love induced 
her to confide her happiness to the protection of a DRUNKARD !” 

Then turning to Charlotte, and rushing up to her, he dropped on 
his knees before her, holding the note to her, open with one hand, 
wliiie with the other he presented the deed of separation. 

For a moment or two she appeared at a loss what to understand. 
At last a light seemed to break upon her—her breast began to heave 
rapidly and irregularly. 

“ You have found it ?” she faltered out, as if she had just strength 
enough left to give utterance to that little sentence. 

“ Whtrel myselfunoonsciously deposited it!” replied Richard. 

She made an efiort to throw her arms about R ichard’s neck but 
nature gave way, and she sunk upon it in a swoon. 

Restoratives soon set all to rights. The best, Richnrd himself had 
administered—though so powerful was it that for a time the chances 
whether it would kill or cure were even; hut it cured. And Richard, 
too was cured. He became from that period a pattern of sobriety 
and conjugal devotion. The whole party were too much excited for 
explanations at the time. It wns agreed that they should meet again 
at dinner. At dinner they met. My venerable, beloved progenitor 
had some need of self-command that day. He was pledged and 
pledged by^very one—even by the fair mistress of the house, through 
Ins instrumentality, triumphantly restored to the seat which she hon¬ 
ored. It was winter time. As soon as the repast was over the fire 
wafreplenished; the crackling blaze danced cheerily; bright was 
the room with candlestick and lustre; and toward the chimney con 
ner chair, most worthily occupied, were every eye and every car 
directed, while the rest of the party listened to the relation of My 
Grandfather’s Dream.—[Colburn’s New Monthly. 
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NED BUNTLINE’S LIFE-YARN. 


inniBSR FOUR. 


‘Beautiful ! how beautiful!’ was half-involuntarily murmured by 
everybody on the next morning, as each eager eye glanced through 
the misty veil-of early dawn, upon the lofty bluffs which arose on 
either side of the harbor’s mouth. Like the hold outline of an un¬ 
finished picture, sketched by a master hand, the ridged land lay in 
wild relief against the blue sky beyond; and down under its shadow 
lay little islands, scattered here and there, their palmy foliage 
waving in the morning breeze, looking like signals of welcome to 
the toil-worn and ocean-tossed. A sailor can but faintlv conceive 
how sweetly looked that land to the sea-weary ones on board the 
schooner. To a seaman even, there is at times music in the cheery 
cry of ‘ Land ho !’ and to hi m the land sometimes seems like a rest¬ 
ing-place ; yet so accustomed does he become to his billowy home, 
that ever.with a sad sigh he leaves, with a glad smile he returns to, 
its restless bosom. 

With an old navigator there was no need for the services of a 
pilot in entering the harbor of Rio, so bold are its shores and so 
deep its channels; therefore, as soon as daylight opened every thing 
to view, all sail was made on the schooner, and with the star-span¬ 
gled robe of liberty floating from the peak, she glided in toward the 
town, before a light zephyr-breath from sea-ward. Soon the heavy 
sea-swell gave place to the smoother surface of the harbor, and the 

Mary C-bore on more swiftly than before, passing close under 

the shade of the tall ‘ Sugar-Loaf,’ between it and the island-fort, 
gliding smoothly past the frowning batteries of San'ta-Cruz; on, until 
the whole of that beautiful bay, its islands, cones and inlets opened 
like a fairy scene before her. Magnificent indeed is the view which 
the eye embraces on a first entrance into Rio Janeiro. In the far 
back-ground, like the rising clouds of a distant storm, appear lofty, 
irregular mountains ; then nearer, all that gentler variety of hill and 
dale, cot and village, which a lover of rural scenery could wish for ; 
and here and there, imbedded in green and lofty foliage, were beau¬ 
tiful country-seats; some resting close upon the margin of the bay, 
others back upon the wooded knolls. Oblong in its shape, very ex¬ 
tensive, dotted plentifully with islands, covered with rich and flowery 
vegetation, and fringed with well-cultivated gardens, the harbor of 
Rio exhibits every charm which may link land and sea together. 

As soon as the schooner passed the castle Santa-Cruz, a large 
barge rowed toward her, having a yellow flag flying over her stem- 

sheets. As the boat came near, the Mary C-was hove to, and 

in amomentmore the port-physician was pacing her deck with all the 
pomposity of medicinal authority, with the dreadful power of qua- 
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rantine confinement in his possession. But fortunately she had left 
Philadelphia with a * clean hill of health,’ and we were excused from 
the lazaretto and its many disagreeahilities; and the health-officer 
with his sickly-looking crew of bargemen left her to proceed up to 
the anchorage. As we rounded-to before the city, lowered away 
and brailed up our sails ready for furling and dropped our anchor, 
the custom-house boat boarded us, while a perfect fleet of little boats, 
which dare not come alongside until the revenue search had been 
made, lingered around in every direction. Our papers having been 
examined, and two revenue guards left to prevent any contraband 
mischief, the passengers’ passports were countersigned and all inter¬ 
diction between us and shore-going was removed. Then came the 
crowd of shore-boats with their motley gangs : merchants, clerks, 
hotel-keepers, fruit-venders, provision men, Jews and washer-wo¬ 
men, all in a huddle, each speaking of his or her particular business 
in some half-dozen different keys and tongues, giving us an infantine 
idea of Babel before the strange tongue-machinery had got fairly 
under head-way. 

The consignees having come on board with our permit, we hauled 
in to the shore to discharge cargo and to give our passengers a 
chance to get on shore conveniently? an opportunity at once taken 
advantage of by Mr., Mrs. and the little Marleys, who hated our craft 
worse than his Satanic Majesty dislikes the portals of Paradise. In 
fact, Mr. Marley had smiled but twice since we had sailed'; once 
when he had a prospect of getting a good dinner of fresh meats, 
from a boat when we were off the coast of Brava; the second time 
when his blue eyes had made out the land ahead on that morning. 
He and his family left without much ceremony, unregretting and 
unregretted. But as the ‘ stranger’ came up from the cabin, pre¬ 
paratory to leaving, a stir was seen among the crew, each striving 
to have the honor of carrying his luggage on shore; for his kindness 
to poor Bill Hanson when sick had brought up the true sailor’s 
gratitude from their heart-lockers. Bill, still pale and wan, stood 
by the companion-way, twisting his tarpaulin about in his left hand, 
and pulling his recollection-curl with the other, trying to express 
himself as he felt: . 

* We all wish your honor was a-goin’ back with us, Sir,’ said Bill; 

* for we do n’t like to leave a real true-grit American, who has come 
to be like a ship-mate in this ’ere short v’yage with us, in this out¬ 
landish country, among a lot of cowardly Diegos that would stick a 
knife into a white man for a doubloon, and kill a half-a-dozen nig¬ 
gers in the bargain. If your honor will only make up your mind to 
go back with us, we ’ll be right joyous, and it sha’n’t cost your 
honor a red cent!’ 

Here Bill paused in his speech, and looked around among his 
messmates to see if he had spoken righdy, and their looks earnestly 
asked the stranger not to leave them, but to seek again the land of 
his nativity. 

* No, my good lads, it cannot be; I thank you for your kind and 
honest offer, but I have left the land of my birth forever!’ 
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He did not wait to hear their renewed solicitations, hut with a 
painful effort turned away and passed on. He was soon followed 
by Mr. Anladinna and his daughter. Mr. Amadinna hoped and ex¬ 
pected to finish his business in time to go home in the schooner on 
her return trip. 

When night came its shadow brought joy to the heart of Ned, 
for with it came that cessation from the labor of discharging cargo 
which would enable him to glance over the city. He rigged him¬ 
self in his * shore-going togs’ after supper, and under, the convoy of 
the captain, started on a land cruise. First, they made their way to 
the Plaza del Populo, in front of the palace, where Ned was quite 
enchanted with the music of the military hand and the -flashing black 
eyes which glanced out from the shadow of the silken mantillas, like 
stars through little peep-holes in a thunder-cloud. Throngs of gay 
cavaliers, fair maidens, old men and little children, were enjoying 
the cool night air, the soft, clear moonlight, the dashing, sparkling 
fountains and sweet music on their favorite Paseo. But Ned deci¬ 
dedly objected to the walking dress of the ladies, a sort of sack 
that muffled up all the fair proportions of their figures, leaving 
nothing visible save one eye, and their pretty tiny feet. But’t is 
said that Imagination is abetter painter than Reality; on this prin¬ 
ciple therefore we may picture (as tourists generally do) the Brazil- 
lian ladies beautiful as the thrice angelic Houris of a Mussulman’s 
paradise. 

In that equatorial clime* evening is a great luxury. It is only 
then that one can walk with pleasure ; it is only then that the better 
and fairer half of creation make the air musical with their merry 
laugh and dulcet tones. It is only then that from the dull castle¬ 
like houses and narrow streets life seems to issue; and as you pass 
along, the strum of the sweet guitar, the clang of the lively castanet 
and the voice of song, all speak of peace, joy, love and happiness. 
Late in the evening, Ned and the captain returned on board, after 
a lengthened tramp among the squares and fountains, and retired to 
their welcome berths. 

For the first three or four days, all hands were busy in discharg¬ 
ing the cargo; so that Ned had but little chance to look around 
him, save in the short but delightful evenings. He had made no 
new acquaintances here, nor had he, as is the sailor’s privilege, fallen 
in love with any new beauty. A fair poet of our own clime sings : 

• They say it is a sailor’s boast 
That, fickle as a child, 

He lights Love’s torch on every coast > 

Along the waters wild: 

With hopes and fears he maketh sport. 

Of vows an idle jest; 

He hath a sweetheart in each port, 

North, South and East and West.’ 

But we think the lady rather too severe and a‘little unjust in this 
general charge; although it is but natural that he who in his life of 
toil and peril is deprived of her society nearly all of his time, should 

* Although Rio is but a little farther from the equator than the southern portion of Florida,' this 
warmth of the climate is much greater in the former place. 
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be more attentive to, and the better appreciate, dear Woman than 
the tame landsman, who being ever near her, gazes upon her as a 
common sight, and cares for her not as a seldom-to-be-seen blessing,' 
but as an earthly 6onvenience, made to assist the ‘ lords of crea¬ 
tion’ in the laborious vocations of their daily life. Fickle as they 
are said to be, show me any men in the world who place a higher 
estimate upon ‘ God’s last best gift’ than sailors do; show me 
one isolated case, one instance, where a true thorough-bred seaman 
has abused the trust of the weaker sex, and I shall see a sight never 
as yet to me unveiled. 

Pardon me, reader, if in defence of my slandered brethren I 
‘ yaw from the course’ of my yarn. I ’ll return to it. 

Each day the ‘ Stranger’ came down to look at the schooner, and 
every time, as he gazed upward at the * meteor-flag’ that waved 
from her mast-head, his eye looked brighter, even as with the mois¬ 
ture of the dew of death; and his cheek more pale, his step less 
firm", spoke of that within which was like to the worm nested in a 
frail flower’s qentre, eating its life away. He seemed to love to see 
his countrymen, yet avoided much converse with them. Once or 
twice had the captain and Ned in their evening walks met him with 
Jane Amadinna and her father, enjoying the promenade of the 
Plaza, but each time a change in his appearance was apparent. 
Mr. Marley too they had met, with his weightier half and group of 
duplicates; but now that his foot was once more on terra-firma, he 
did not condescend to notice the ‘Yankees,’ which neglect was 
borne by them with singular fortitude and composure. 

At last the cargo was out, and then one day’s ‘ liberty’ was al¬ 
lowed to all hands. Each according to his disposition availed him¬ 
self of this chance for * a spree ;’ some, making a straight wake for 
a livery-stable, were soon mounted on horse-back, steering toward 
the country, stopping at every Fonda which they came in sight of, 
to lay in a fresh supply of * ballast? of which before night many of 
them had an overplus, if we may judge from the fact that they very 
often tumbled overboard from their strange crafts, and complained 
of great difficulty in steering their ‘lubber-rigged’ conveyances. 
The black cook had fully realized the force of the poet’s idea of 
being ‘Darkie’ ‘beautifully blue,’ and many others of the crew, if 
not as dark as he, tvere quite as blue. 

Ned and the captain had the pleasure of a volante trip, in com¬ 
pany with the Amadinnas and the ‘ Stranger,’ to a mountain in the 
vicinity called the ‘ Parrot’s Head;’ so named probably because it 
looked less like the head of that bird than any thing else in crea¬ 
tion. From this elevated spot they had a beautiful view of the city, 
the surrounding villas, and the rich plantations; the broad and 
glassy bay covered with ships at anchor, and little white sails skim¬ 
ming here and there, looking like young swans sporting in a lake of 
liquid silver; and in the dim north-eastern distance, the peak of 
the ‘ Organ’range arose like hoary monuments of the world’s birth¬ 
day against the sky. Down below, along the sunny hill-sides - and 
beside rushing: streams in the valleys, the peasantry were at their 
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labors among the fruits and flowers. Oh ! in such a scene, could any 
one live and not he happy 1 Ask the pale laborer there; ask the 
gaunt, attenuate slave if he is happy % Where is the bright, free 
eye; the clear, joyous carol; the firm, steady step, and the upright 
form that speaks the freeman % Oh! it is not here ! 

The scene below and around them was indeed glorious. Had 
man done but half his duty there; had he done but half as much 
for himself as God has done for that glorious country, there would 
be no spot on earth which could vie with it. The ‘ Stranger’s’ wan 
face brightened with the sun of enthusiasm as he gazed forth, and 
turning to the lady, said: 

‘ This land is much fairer than that which we have left.’ 

* Yes, Sir, it is fairer, yet here we cannot feel as we have felt at 
home. Our land hath winter snows, chilling storms and barren 
spots, but Liberty is there ; we there are free. Here, bright though 
nature be, fairy as are all the scenes, the cloud of cold tyranny 
blasts all happiness, darkens and destroys all soulful enjoyment, 
leaving nothing to sate the weary life-wanderer save a few fleeting 
sensual pleasures. No man here dare say that he is free ! No one 
can go to his rest at night with a calm security, that before morning 
flashing steel, lurid flames and hireling soldiery will not awaken 
him. Give me a desert if liberty is there, rather than a paradise 
where tyranny reigns! Let me hear the sound of the bleak winds 
of winter in my own land, rather than the iEolian breathings of 
these flower-scented zephyrs, which bring the clank of chains and 
the groans of the oppressed to my ear!’ 

* And yet to such a land, lady, have I come to die /’ said the 
Stranger. 

‘ Oh, no! you must not stay here to die! Here, where you have 
no friends; where they will not let your Protestant corse lie in the 
burial-place of Christians.* You must return; and if you die, die 
where friends may soften your pathway to the tomb by acts of kind¬ 
ness and love; die where religion may breathe hope to your de¬ 
parting soul; die where your remains may be sepulchred with 
respect. It were far better to die out upon the stormy ocean than 
here in this land, where the sun shineth yet warmeth not the hearts 
of men; where houses are erected to worship God in, and yet 
where those who believe in a blessed Saviour cannot have Christian 
burial, because they differ in sectarian points from those who pro¬ 
fess the same holy Jesus.’ 

‘You see. Sir, it’s no use to try to stay here,’ said lbe captain 
playfully to the ‘ Stranger;’ * you have your orders to return with 
us, and it would be very ungallant in you to disobey orders from a 
source so fair and good.’ 

/It would give me pleasure to obey those orders, captain; but I 


* Refkbence is here made to the custom in Catholic countries of not permitting Protestants to be 
buried in consecrated ground. Of this the poet Young complains in his ‘ Narcissa,’ alluding to his 
daughter, whom he buried secretly at night in a garden: 

* Whixe Nature melted. Superstition raved; 

Thai mourned the dead, and denied a grave !’ 
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fear my sailing-orders for man’s last port are too nearly made out 
for me ever to hope to look again upon my native land; and yeti 
shall he very lonely here after your vessel sails. I shall then feel 
that my friends are gone, and the last link that chains me to earth 
will be'broken.’ 

‘Oh! nonsense, my young friend! never give up to the blues! 
Your ’re worth a dozen dead men yet. A sweet calm always comes 
after a storm, and the sun shines a great deal brighter after it has 
had its face washed by a cloud.’ 

Night was co min g on with rapid shade, and they descended to 
the town. 


chapter tents. 

Nearly three weeks had elapsed after the arrival of the Mary 
C-before her * clearance’ was made out from the Rio custom¬ 

house. But the day came; her last bag of coffee had been stowed 
in the hold, her provisions and water re-supplied, and the fruit-net¬ 
ting over the*stem amply filled with the products of that luscious 
land. 

It was a brilliant Sabbath* morning when the seamen ran aloft to 
loose the schooner’s sails, and on the quarter-deck stood Jane Am- 
adinna and her father $ but the ‘ Stranger’ was not there. Our 
captain, with trumpet in hand, had just given the order to ‘ Let 
fall! sheet home! hoist away! stand by to clear away the shore- 
fasts !’ when his quick eye glanced up the * Calle del Rey,’ a street 
leading ujTfrom the water, and he shouted: 

* Hold on a bit, my boys! avast sheeting home ! By old Nep.! 
there comes our friend, yet! I’m devilish glad he’s made up his 
mind to ffo back: I do believe he would have died in this outlandish 
hole.’ 

In fact, the * Stranger’ was hastily approaching the vessel, with 
his luggage following him. Stepping on board, he bowed to Jane 
and her father, and faintly smiling, said : 

‘You see, even at the eleventh hour, I have taken your advice, 
fair lady. I could not bear to be alone among so many people, and 
I felt alone when you and your good father left me; and—I. am 
here!’ 

‘ Now our party is complete,’ said she, joyfully, * and I can leave 
this land without one regretful sigh, without one sad thought.’ 

If looks could speak, both captain and crew were delighted that 
he had returned; and now, all being ready,-sail was made, the lines 
let go, and out shot the beautiful craft, moving along the silvery bay 
like a single snowy cloud athwart a summer sky. Again her keen 
prow threw up foam-flakes beneath the shade of the frowning 
‘ Sugar-Loaf;’ soon once more she rose and fell upon the heaving 
waves of old ocean, softly, gently as an infant upon its mother’s 
heaving bosom. 


* Sailors have not many superstitions, yet they always regard starting on a Sunday as a propi¬ 
tious time, and sailing on a Friday as an unlucky day. 
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Seamen and landsmen were glad, for were they not homeward- 
bound 1 Homeward-bound ! Oh ! how the heart leaps at that 
sound ! — the heart that for weary years has been absent from those 
it hath loved and still loves! The picturr that are painted, the 
joys that are anticipated; the hopes that a lse to brighten, the fears 
that come to darken, the future—all, all these can be felt, but they 
cannot be expressed 1 
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PEDLER MOLLY AND PRETTY JANE. 


A GRANDMOTHER’S STORY. 


BY MBS. A. M. F. ANNAN. 


Amongst no class of the community, within the Molly” was her professional appellation, but by those 
range of my observation, has the march of improve- acquainted with her history and with the true worth of 
ment been more signally manifest than that of the her character, she was always respectfully referred to 
itinerant venders of small wares. The pedlers of my as the Widow Slade. 

early day differed as much, collectively, with the A woman of middle age at the opening of my story, 
modem members of the calling, who traverse the she had devoted herself, since an early widowhood, to 
country in all the comforts of curtained and cushioned securing a decent competence for her declining years, 
carriages; bold forth the loudest on law, politics and and for her only child the means of fitting him for the 


religion in every bar-room discussion; usurp the 
highest seat at the farmer’s table, and scorn any title 
beneath that of “traveling merchant,” as does the 
knave Autolycus, individually, with the philosophic 
hero of Wordsworth. Their social position among us 
was of the very lowest grade. There were too many 
demands for the possessor of an able body and a sound 
mind in the regular branches of commerce, and too 
few attractions in the exposure and precarious sub¬ 
sistence incident to a wandering life in a thinly settled 
region, to leave him much inducement to be found 
among the number. In consequence, it was resorted 
to, chiefly, by such as were debarred, through natural 
or accidental infirmity, from competition upon equal 
terms with their fellows. A trade’s-union of them 
would have borne a likeness to no assemblage on 
record, if, indeed, I except Fa 1 staffs band of sub¬ 
stitutes—“the cankers of a calm world and a long 
peace;” and the certainty of each bearing some un¬ 
fortunate peculiarity which could suggest a convenient 
sobriquet, abolished, with respect to them, the com¬ 
mon necessity of remembering patronymics. We 
had the “ one-eyed” and the “ one-armed,” the “lisp¬ 
ing” and the “ limping pedlers“ Ragged John” and 
“Rickety Joe,”and throughout their whole circuit 
they were known by no other designations. And yet 
they could have been much less readily dispensed 
with than their more pretending successors. Many a 
long, hard ride over rocks and through wildernesses 
did they save to the fair consumers of needles, tapes 
and pins; and many a cholic and toothache were 
soothed by their little vials of essences, when a visit 
from the far-off doctor could only have been thought 
of with anguish and despair. 

Wearisome and unsafe as was the occupation, it 
was not unfrequently assumed by females, though 
these were, in moral and personal standard, seldom 
superior to their competitors <#the other sex. But in 
my neighborhood there was one exception whom I 
would not, willingly, allow any lapse of years to dis¬ 
place from my memory; for a more upright spirit than 
hers, or a more genial heart never triumphed over the 
selfish tendencies of a course of humble toil. “ Pedler 


vocation of his father—that of a schoolmaster. Summer 
and winter there were few days in which the light, 
active figure of Pedler Molly might not have been met 
on her accustomed round, ever neat, clean and suitably 
attired, and there were few houses that she frequented, 
in which her cheerful smile and her kind, clear voice 
were not gladly welcomed, for her conversation was 
as pleasant as her conduct was irreproachable. Even 
among the families who constituted the gentry of the 
district, a place was always freely allotted to her 
amidst their domestic circle, in consideration that, 
however homely might have been her training, her 
appearance and whole bearing bespoke her a lady of 
Nature’s own patent 

The dwelling which "Widow Slade occupied, and 
which it was a ruling object with her one day to call 
her own, was a cottage of the better class, a square, 
stone building divided into three apartments—two 
small chambers and a larger room into which they 
opened. In this outer room,' which, in the words of 
the old song, served “ for parlor, for kitchen and hall,” 
the pedler woman, one intensely cold morning in 
December, sat at breakfast. The first snow of the 
season had come on the night before, and lay thick 
and unbroken on the surrounding fields, while heavy 
masses of leaden colored clouds, drifting wildly before 
the keen north wind, threatened to add another fall to 
its depth. But none of the external gloom had found 
entrance within the walls. The oaken floor, scoured 
with scrupulous niceness, was untarnished by a single 
footprint, and a crackling fire blazed in the cumbrous 
stove—an appliance of comfort, which at that period 
many a mansion far more-imposing could not boast. 
Before one of the widows, from which the frost-work 
had not yet quite melted away, was placed the little 
table, whose freshly ironed cloth as fairly rivaled in 
whiteness the snow without, as did the lustre of its 
pewter garniture that of a service of silver. The 
savory odor of a plate of plump, brown sausages, and 
the foam-like lightness of a wheaten loaf, the staples 
of the repast, testified to the skill of the hand thar had 
compounded them, while the exhalations of a tiny, 
black cofifee-pot betrayed the presence of a luxury 
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that, in those days, would hardly have been remarked 
on such a board without reprehension. But it was 
one in which Widow Slade seldom indulged, and 
never except when she needed its harmless stimulus 
against the fatigues of a tour of unusual length and 
difficulty. 

“ Well, Heaven be praised for a warm house and a 
bountiful meal!” she ejaculated, rising from the table 
with an expression of gratitude on her fresh, un¬ 
wrinkled face; “ if this world requires much care and 
hard work of me, it also yields me many blessings to 
be thankful for!” 

Her words were directed to her son, a tall, mature 
looking lad of fourteen or fifteen, whose strongly 
marked, though handsome features were singularly im¬ 
pressed with the character of turbulence and self-will. 
He was engaged in preparing a new rifle for use, and 
occasionally alternated his employment, as if uncon¬ 
sciously, by tracing, with a pointed stick, the device 
on the broad side-plate of the stove, the tragedy of 
Judith and Holofemes, represented with the ana- 
choristic machinery of a stack of bayonets and a pile 
of cannon-balls, to give a warlike aspect to the tent. 
Without appearing to have noticed his mother’s 
address, he threw down the stick and said abruptly, 
“I shall want some money to-day; if von are going 
out on your beat, be sure that you leave me some.” 

“Money to-day!” she repeated, stopping with sur¬ 
prise in her occupation of removing the breakfast 
things; “ where can yon be going, George, that you 
will need money on such a day as this?” 

“ To the shooting-match at the Elk; there *s to be a 
famous one, and I want to win either the prize.bear, 
or a prime old turkey for our Christmas dinner.” 

“ One of the turkeys of our own feeding will do 
well enough for our Christmas dinner, George, and as 
to the bear, I want no such beast about me. Besides, 
it is a bad habit for a boy like you to get into, this 
going to shooting-matches.” 

“Good or bad, I intend to go,” said the lad in¬ 
solently; “so you may as well leave me the money 
to pay for my chances; if you don’t choose to do it, I 
dare say I could find out where there is enough kept 
to answer my purpose.” 

The widow turned with a deep sigh to a window, 
and her eyes wandered vacantly over the wide ex¬ 
panse of snow before it, but after a moment they rested 
on a dwelling, the only one within sight of her own, 
which stood at the farther side of a trackless field, and 
her train of thought was changed. 

“ Strange that I should have been so forgetful,” she 
observed, as if in self-reproach; “this is no time, 
George, to be disputing about your idle amusements, 
while a fellow creature near us may be in grievous 
want of our aid. I ought not to have neglected till 
this late hour my duty toward poor Margaret Wrlmot. 
There is not a curtain drawn from her window, nor 
a curl of smoke rising from her chimney; perhapsshe 
is too weak to leave her bed, and is suffering for food 
and fire. I must go and look after her, though indeed 
it will be hard enough for me to spare the time. I 
promised to be at Colonel Melvin’s against twelve, 
with the white peeling ribbon for Miss Julia’s wedding- 
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dress, besides leaving the paregoric for old Madam 
Greely on the way. It will try my strength to the 
utmost to go that distance in three or four hours, over 
such roads, and I may not be able to keep my pro- 
misesat all if I tire myself out at the ofistart, by break¬ 
ing my way through a field knee deep with snow, to 
poor neighbor "Wilmot’s. Ah!—there is a curtain 
raised, but now it is let down again—” 

“But the money—the money for the shooting- 
match,” interrupted George, impatiently, and with a 
pertinacity that showed his determination to carry his 
point 

His mother hesitated and then replied, as if relieved 
to be able to make her conscious weakness subservient 
to some good purpose; “ If you vcill go to the Elk, 
George, your nearest way will be by Margaret 
“Wilmot’s, and on condition you do my errand there, 

I will gratify you this time in what you ask. Will 
you promise me to stop and do any tiring for her that 
she may require?” 

George carelessly nodded, and with a brightened 
countenance his mother prepared him for his mission. 
“ I shall put up some victuals for her,” said she; “ and 
you can give them into her own hand. Here is a 
loaf of bread with some rusks and cold meat for her¬ 
self, and a bottle of milk for the child. See that there 
is water plenty from the spring, and make a fire for 
hei^-a good one that will last awhile; and carry in 
wood enough to do till to-morrow. Should she be so 
much worse as to need mv help, wait to let me know 
when you reach the toll-gate, and I can turn into the 
lane and stop with her; there will be a good excuse 
for it, and I hope my customers would rather put up 
with a little disappointment than that she should suffer. 
If, however, she is as-usual, keep on your course, and, 
as I return in the evening, I will come that way and 
look after her.” 

The pedler woman took from the till of a strong 
oak chest a few small pieces of silver, which she 
gave to her son, and saw him depart with the basket 
of provisions in his hand and the rifle on his shoulder. 
She then changed her home dress for a better one, 
consisting of a neatly quilted petticoat of glossy 
woolen stuff, and a shortgown of fine home-spun 
flannel; threw over it a small cloak of scarlet cloth, 
and tied upon her still, clear cap, a circular sheet of 
drab-colored beaver, with an inch high elevation in 
the centre; a queer head-covering then in vogue to 
supply the office of the modem bonnet. That done, 
she disposed in her own basket some of the various 
little commodities which comprised her stock in trade, 
and set off as usual upon her daily task. A walk of a 
mile brought her to the gate at which she was to de¬ 
cide upon the result of her arrangement with her son. 
He had evidently passed on, for in the lane connected 
with the dwelling.of Margaret Wilmoi, which there 
joined the main road, were foot tracks that she knew 
to be his, the only ones by which a path had been 
opened, and satisfied with the belief that the necessities 
of her sick neighbor were provided for, she proceeded 
on her round. 

Accustomed as the pedler woman was to the in¬ 
clemencies of a winter’s day, those she now 
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encountered were so unusually severe that she was 
often discouraged in the prosecution of her under¬ 
taking. The air grew more and more piercing, the 
roads, in many places, were altogether unbroken, and 
the crust which was hardening over them made her 
way still more difficult. Her own discomforts, instead 
of excluding from her thoughts those of another, re¬ 
minded her the more forcibly of the condition of poor 
Margaret Wilmot, struggling with a racked and feeble 
frame to protect herself and her child against the hard¬ 
ships of a rigorous season, or, perhaps, still worse, 
too much prostrated by its influence for the exertion ■; 
and more than once she felt an impulse to retrace her 
steps, and proffer-to the lonely, woman encourage¬ 
ments and assistance. But one of her most strongly 
confirmed habits was that of a strict adherence to her 
word, and to be able to fulfill her promises to furnish 
trimming for the wedding-dress of her pretty favorite, 
the belle of the settlement, and to administer a remedy 
for the cough of an invalid patroness, also shared her 
concern. These purposes at length were accomplished, 
and though urged to rest over night, and tempted, at 
one place, by blazing fires and rich potions of warm 
mulled cider, and at the other by overgrown turkeys, 
towering cakes, and matchlessly transparent jellies, 
in preparation for a grand wedding supper, when a 
wedding was a really grand affair; she set out on the 
return which she had compromised to her benevolent 
scruples in the morning. 

The shades of evening were closing in when she 
came in sight of the dwelling, of which an apartment 
or two had been granted as a temporary abode to the 
object of her anxiety—a low structure of stone, though 
spacious, and what was called a double house. There 
were no new tracks in the lane, and those of George 
had almost disappeared under the fast falling snow, 
for the wind had lulled, and a brisk shower was de¬ 
scending. As she advanced she saw that the chimney 
was as free from the sign of fire, and that the windows 
were as closely covered with their curtains of 
checkered linen, which she had, herself, drawn over 
them the evening before, as. she had remarked them to 
be in the morning. She climbed the fence of the yard, 
for the gate was so banked up with snow that her 
efforts to force it back were resisted, and as she 
passed the scanty wood heap she noticed that the axe 
was sticking in the log in which she had left it on her 
last visit, and that there were no indications of its 
having been afterward used. The entrance, door was 
unlatched, and when she pushed it open she beheld 
her own little basket as full as when she had given it 
into the charge of her son, standing on the passage 
floor within reach of her arm. Her heart sunk, for 
she felt that the boy had not entered the house. She 
gave a hasty rap against an inner door, to which no 
sound was returned but the feeble, wail of a child, 
and she hurried into the room whence that proceeded. 
The last embers had died in the wide, stone hearth, 
and the snow-flakes, which straggled down the 
chimney, rested unmelted on the few handfuls of 
gray ashes scattered over it. The child, a delicate 
looking little thing, some eighteen months old, sat 
upon a bed that had been drawn near the fire-place, 


and with its blue, shivering fingers, stroked the 
attenuated but youthful face resting beside it on the 
pillow.. 

“ Jane, my pretty Jane, what ails you?” asked the 
kind neighbor, trembling with apprehension, as she 
approached the bedside. The child sobbed anew, and 
leaned across the bosom of its mother in a vain attempt 
to reach a chair which stood against the bed. There 
was a crust of bread upon it, and a bowl that had con¬ 
tained water, but now was filled with ice and cracked 
by its expansion. 

“ Margaret! Margaret Wilmot!” gasped the pedler 
woman, laying her hand upon the smooth, high fore¬ 
head of her she had named. There was no-move¬ 
ment at her touch, no shrinking of the pallid flesh, 
and the child cowered affrighted down to the pillow 
as her shriek rang dismally through the lonely walls. 
She knew the rigidity to be that of death, and for many 
minutes she stood transfixed with intense horror. At 
length her recollection returned so far as to prompt 
her to seek assistance, and reaching the horn which 
hung against the chimney, she Hew it as a signal of 
alarm. The time seemed long to her almost beyond 
endurance, before the summons was answered, yet not 
half an hour had elapsed when three or four neighbor 
men appeared. 

“Dead, and frozen to death!” exclaimed a stout 
fanner, looking at the corpse, and he grew pale and 
shuddered like a woman. 

“ Frozen to death, and in the midst of us, the Lord 
forgive us all!” rejoined another, and he addedin self- 
extenuation, “ I never heard she was so low near as I 
live, or I would surely have looked after her. Your 
house is nearer still, neighbor Slade, and you women 
always feel for each other.” 

“ God knows how much I felt for her!” exclaimed 
the pedler woman, clasping her hands; “ a widow, a 
poor young thing in her first deep sorrow, penniless, 
and without the strong body and resolute mind that 
supported me when I was thrown in the same way 
upon the world! ■ My last prayer at night and my 
first thought in the morning have for many a day been 
of her!” and too much shocked herself at the con¬ 
sequence of her son’s neglect to have any wish to 
palliate his conduct, she gave a hasty recital of the 
occurrences of the day. 

An old farmer shook his head. “ That boy will 
cause you many a heart-sore yet, neighbor Slade,” 
said he; “ there is not as forward a lad of his years, 
nor as headstrong in the whole country round. He is 
beyond the management of a woman.” 

The grave looks of the other auditors attested their 
concurrence in his opinion, but one of them, as if to 
afford some relief to the mind of the mother, remarked, 
“ Yet it may not have been the boy’s fault; we are not 
certain but that she died in the night” 

“No, no,” returned the widow, with truthful 
earnestness; “ did I not say that for a few moments I 
had seen that curtain raised ? and I, myself, carried in 
wood, more than enough to last her till the morning.” 

The assemblage was now increased by the arrival 
of several women who had obeyed.the signal of the 
horn as soon as the difficult walking would allow, and 
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they were clamorous in their expressions of grief and 
horror. 

“Poor thing! she. must have died "without a 
struggle,” said one of them; “her face is as calm as 
if she had passed away in a sweet sleep. Dreadful as 
it is, because it might have been prevented, they say 
freezing is an easy death to die.” 

“ And she died like a Christian, with the Bible open 
on her breast;” added another. 

The tears of Widow Slade fell fast, as, for the first 
time, she observed that the arms of the dead woman 
were stiffened across the open volume so firmly that 
the restless motions of the famishing child had not dis¬ 
placed it from the bosom whose agonies it had often 
soothed. “It was but yesterday,” she remarked, 
“ that she begged me to read the merciful promises to 
the widow and fatherless, which had been my comfort 
in my own days of trial.” 

“ And what is to become of this poor lamb?” asked 
one of the women, carrying the child to the fire, 
which the men had kindled; “there are no relations to 
claim it, for more than one of us heard Henry Wilmot 
tell, when he first brought his young wife among us, 
that she was as much alone in the world as himself. 
Poor innocent!—it may have a hard life before it!” 

“ Not if Heaven continues to bless me as it has 
done!” said the pedler woman, clasping the child in 
her arms, while her fine blue eyes brightened with a 
noble resolution; “ she shall share my portion with 
me!” 

“ You deserve a blessing for your true, kind heart, 
neighbor Slade,” said one of the men, fervently; “all 
of us here have plenty of children of-our own to provide 
for, but no fear that you will lack help to bring up that 
orphan little one, if you need it. You women,” he 
continued, “ must take care of the corpse, and we men 
will see to having it decently laid in the earth. We 
should feel it a heavy weight upon us that she died in 
this way, and it is as little as we can do to give her a 
Christian burial, poor thing!” and he looked round the 
room; “ I did not dream that she had been so entirely 
stripped of her little household comforts. I did not go 
to the sale after Harry’s death, and as he seemed to 
have few debts, and all the movables they had were 
neat and new, I thought there would be enough to pay 
all off; with something left besides.” 

Too- much depressed to feel any disposition for 
assisting in the last offices to the dead, the pedler 
woman wrapped the child in her cloak, and prepared 
to discharge her self-imposed duties by conveying it 
to the home which she meant it should share. The 
neighbor who had so freely expressed himself with 
regard to her son, offered bis services to carry her 
basket, and as they walked together he said kindly, 
“Don’t be so down-hearted, neighbor Slade, nor 
fancy that you are more to blame in this sad affair than 
the rest of us. I hope, though, it will be a lesson to 
that hard-headed boy of yours. Take my advice and 
put him to a trade, or some place where he will have 
a master over him. If you don’t his idle habits will 
grow upon him, and may cause you trouble to the day 
of your death. Make up your mind what you would 
best like to do for his good, and if yon need any one 


to help you in looking out a place for him, you may 
depend upon me. But cheer up! cheer up! and don’t 
take this so much to yourself.” 

The gloom, however, upon the spirit of the con¬ 
scientious woman could not be so easily removed. 
She raked together the live hickory coals that were em¬ 
bedded in the ashes of the stove, and added a warm 
draught of milk to the food which her basket had 
supplied to the sobbing child; then, throwing herself 
on her knees, she prayed to know the extent of her 
culpability, and for power to make reparation for it. 
She was interrupted by the entrance of her son, who 
noisily dashed down bis rifle, of .which the barrel was 
broken, and with his foot pushed aside the. little guest 
seated upon the floor. 

“ "What is this brat doing here ?” he asked petulantly. 

“ She is here as a means of trial to me, George, to 
prove if I can do my duty toward a child by bringing 
it up more in accordance with the commandments of 
God than I have done my own son. There is a fear¬ 
ful sin -and reproach upon you since you last left this 
door. Your disobedience to me has made this little 
creature an orphan. Margaret Wilmot is dead, and 
died of cold and hunger.” 

The face of the lad flushed, but it was rather with, 
anger at his mother’s tone of severity than with any 
emotion for its cause. “ Then why did you not look 
after Margaret Wilmot yourself?” he demanded with 
the rudeness habitual to him in his intercourse with 
his mother; “I have paid dearly enough on her ac¬ 
count already. Look here, if you had not been 
troubling me about her, and had let me attend to my 
own concerns, I would have loaded my gun without 
mistake, and saved myself from this.” 

He extended his hand, unrolling from it a thick 
Wrapping, and his mother saw that he had shot away 
the fore-finger at the second joint. She started with a 
momentary shudder, but suppressing her feelings, she 
remarked, “ Your punishment has come soon after the 
offence, George; I can only pray that none heavier 
may be sent upon‘you.” 

As her own mind acquired relief from the shock 
occasioned by the fate of Margaret W ilmot, the pedler 
woman saw, with deep sorrow, that it had made no im¬ 
pression upon that of her son. He even seemed to find 
satisfaction in proving so to her by every act of petty 
tyranny that he could wreak upon the infant she had 
adopted, and her perception once thoroughly awakened 
to his faults, she became solicitous to follow the advice 
of her neighbors, and place him where he would have 
steady employment and be under beneficial restraint. 
But he was hardened in self-will beyond his years. 
He scoffed at the idea of labor and control, and a few 
months after the change bad been suggested, he 
suddenly disappeared, and with him, from her secret 
depository, the hoardings of several years. His death 
could scarcely have been an affliction to her more 
acute than such a desertion. Undutifui as he had been,, 
and inclined- to evil ways, he was the only hope of 
her widowhood, and to her grief was added the re¬ 
proaches of her conscience for the weak indulgence 
that had failed to form him to better things. 

. To those acquainted with her circumstances it was 
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touching to witness the devotion of the pedler •woman 
toward the child of her adoption. Dependent upon 
her daily exertion for her own livelihood, it was a 
burthen to her. and a heavy one, yet to acknowledge 
it so, even to herself, never entered her generous 
mind. Many a time, when her out-doors business 
might have flourished profitably, site was kept at home 
for days by its infantile infirmities, and not only then 
but constantly it was a serious hindrance to her voca¬ 
tion, for her bouse having no other inmate she made 
it the companion of her rounds whenever its strength 
and the season allowed. Nestled against her shoulder 
if awake, or, if asleep, carefully sheltered in a basket, 
balancing that of her multifarious wares, she bore it 
uncomplainingly with her during the first year or two 
of her guardianship, and, as it increased in size and 
vigor, as patiently she led it by the hand and accommo¬ 
dated her own pace to its uncertain steps. It was, 
however, well worthy of her affection, for seldom has 
the heart treasured or the eye rested on a gentler or a 
lovelier child. Ever fair, delicate and graceful as a 
lily, notwithstanding its exposure and its humble 
nurture, with its long, soft flaxen curls floating around 
its stately neck, and with an expression of angelic 
purity and meekness on its beautiful features, there 
was not a family in the country, no matter how high 
their estate, that would not have been proud of such an 
offspring. Its beauty and sweetness were the glory of 
the foster-mother, and many a wily customer learned 
that it was an easy thing to extort a bargain while she 
forgot herself in dilating upon her darling theme, 
“ my Pretty Jane.” 

Years passed, and the early object of the pedler 
woman was accomplished. The fruits of her tireless 
industry had gradually made her the mistress, not only 
of the cottage, to the possession of which she had so 
long aspired, but of several fields that lay around it, 
and the cheerful prospect of an old age smoothed by 
ease and plenty seemed before her. 

Her foster-child had entered upon her womanhood, 
and with the extreme beauty that marked her infancy, 
she still retained the title by which it had been 
acknowledged. Throughout the whole country she 
was distinguished as “ Pretty Jane.” She had learned, 
with her first power of reflection, to appreciate the 
unselfish goodness that had cherished her, and the only 
feeling which appeared to stir her tranquil nature with 
the strength of a passion, was that of gratitude. 

“ God bless her!” was often the tearful ejaculation 
of Widow Slade; “ if there is one being on earth that 
would lay down her life for another, that would my 
Jane for me!” < 

Timid, silent and home-staying, notwithstanding 
that her personal charms and the presumption of her 
being the future heiress of the snug property of Widow 
' Slade might have constituted her a belle among our 
primitive society, it was predicted that her affections 
would not readily be divided into another channel, 
yet, before she had completed her eighteenth year, she 
had been wooed successfully, and with quiet hopeful¬ 
ness was waiting to take upon herself the duties of a 
wife. Her lover was somewhat a man of mark 
among us—the handsome and educated young pastor 
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of the settlement, for among the most important im¬ 
provements in the aspect of the country was that of a 
fine, new church, rearing its spire full in sight of the 
door of the cottage. Many an alliance far more 
ambitious might have been at the command of Lewis 
Walton, but in the gentleness, the modesty, the in¬ 
telligence, the housewifely accomplishments of Jane, 
and above all, her earnest piety, he saw, more than 
in any other, the elements of a useful and lovable 
minister’s wife, and he felt that his hand might safely 
be proflered where there was so much not only to win 
upon the fancy, but to secure the heart. As to Jane, 
she proved that beneath her outward placidity there 
ran a current of tenderness not less strong than deep. 

And how busy was the happy girl with her prepara¬ 
tions. What gaily dyed woolen coverlets; what soft, 
fleecy blankets, what elaborate patch-work quilts, were 
packed in the capacious walnut chest that had been 
provided for their reception! what well bleached and 
nicely sewed bed-linen, what delicately fringed table¬ 
cloths and napkins, cunningly marked with her ini¬ 
tials in red and blue cotton, or, when their texture was 
something to be proud of, with her name in full, what 
dainty wearing apparel lay, in snow-white and glossy 
piles, in the case of drawers which towered to the 
ceiling of her little chamber! In this apartment, one 
afternoon of a sweet summer day, she sat near the 
window which opened upon a porch, running along 
the front of the cottage, tambouring, with fine flaxen 
thread of her own spinning, the transparent muslin 
that was to be her wedding-robe. Her mind was so 
thronged with pleasant thoughts that though a step 
sounded upon the porch she did not hear it, but when 
a shadow from without fell upon her work, she started 
in trepidation from her seat, for with a modest reserve, 
which, in those days, was neither ridiculed nor con¬ 
demned, her bridal outfit was kept sacred from any 
but some rarely privileged eye. She turned toward 
the window, and saw before it a stranger, a tall, 
powerfully made man, with a high flush of health 
glowing upon his cheek through the olive tint which 
otherwise would have seemed to shade too darkly his 
bold, but well formed features. His dress was rich 
and showy, and of a style quite new in that remote 
settlement, while the heavy whiskers and slight 
moustache, then not naturalized among us, gave him 
more the aspect of a foreigner than a denizen of any 
secti on of the country. The manner of easy assurance 
with which he gazed in upon her, was not less novel 
to Jane, and it was with some effort that she composed 
herself to await his commands. 

“ This house had once an occupant named Slade, 
the Widow Slade,” said he, slightly raising his fine 
beaver from his thick, black hair; “ can you tell me if 
she is alive? and if so, is she still here?” 

Jane gave a brief affirmative, and hurried out to 
call her mother from the kitchen, a new apartment 
which had been added to the main building, while the 
stranger sauntered familiarly into the sitting-room. 
In a few moments the widow joined him, and cour¬ 
teously invited him to a seat 

He threw himself into a high-backed chair, of which 
the narrow seat was constructed of interwoven strips 
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of cloth, and, fixing his dark eyes on her face, he re¬ 
marked, “ You live in a flourishing country, Mistress 
Slade; I did not expect to see such heavy crops in 
your fields, nor so much of this pretty trumpery about 
your houses;” and he carelessly blew upon the floor 
some of the broad petals of a damask rose which he 
had snapped from a bush on his way through the 
garden. 

“ We think more of beautifying the outsides of our 
habitations now, than when the settlement was new,” 
she replied, quietly; “ as to the land, hard labor and 
long experience in tilling it have made most of it yield 
well. I have had good crops on my little farm for 
several years, but not any equal to what is now in 
prospect.” 

“And the world seems to have gone especially 
well with yourselfy’ rejoined the stranger. 

“ Yes, thanks to Providence!” and the widow stop¬ 
ped her knitting for a moment with her accustomed 
devoutness; “ the world has indeed gone well with 
me, far beyond my deserts.” 

“ That may be, though, no doubt, you would rather 
say it yourself than hear it from others,” said he, “ but 
you should not let your prosperity spoil your memory 
for old friends.” 

“ I am not one to forget those that I have once called 
friends,” she returned, with some asperity at the want 
of respect implied by the smile which curled his lip. 

The visitor rose from his seat, and drawing his 
hand from the vest, in which he had held it with 
seeming carelessness, he extended it toward her. She 
glanced alternately upon it and his face, and then grow¬ 
ing quite pale, exclaimed, “I'cannot be mistaken in 
that hand!—you must, indeed, be my own lost boy, 
George Slade!” 

“ Indeed it is, mother, your own boy, in flesh and 
blood, and nothing else, that you should look so be¬ 
wildered,” he returned, without any change of 
manner; “ now, if I had come back lean and ragged, 
looking as if I had lived upon husks, and slept as well 
as fed among swine, like the prodigal you used to 
preach to me about, you’d have known me well 
enough, but it seems almost too much for you to be¬ 
lieve that I should have returned like a gentleman.” 

The mother had extended her arms to give vent to 
her feelings upon the neck of her son, but a pang, 
such as she had not known since the years of his boyish 
transgressions, smote her heart at the light, mocking 
tones with which he sought to evade her welcome, 
and a gush of tears rolled down her cheeks. 

“ Tut—tut, mother!—where’s the use of crying ?” 
said he, “ you are not sorry to see me, I suppose, and 
as to crying for joy, though I have heard that you 
women could do that, it seemed so ridiculous that I 
never believed it Wipe your eyes, and, to change 
the subject, tell me who that pretty girl is, that stared 
at me as if I had been an alligator—she that called 
you mother ?” 

“My adopted daughter, George, a dear, blessed 
child, who is the greatest comfort of my life.” 

“ Adopted!—hah—is that all ?—the thought struck 
me that you might jtave provided yourself with another 
husband, and me with a new stock of brothers and 


sisters, and I felt almost sure of it when you spoke of 
the old place as your own.” 

“No, George, the place is, indeed, mine, but it was 
purchased by my own earnings, and has been embel¬ 
lished, chiefly, by the labors of my Pretty Jane,” re¬ 
turned the widow, gravely. 

“Jane—Jane,” he repeated, as if trying to refresh 
his memory. 

“Have you, indeed, then forgotten her—the child 
of poor Margaret Wilmot?” and believing that the 
reminiscence would be a painful one, with her usual 
delicacy she avoided his eye, that she might not seem 
to be watching its effect. 

“Wilmot—Jane Wilmot,” said George, and for the 
first time he spoke as if not altogether at ease; “ I 
think I have a recollection of her—a puny, cowardly 
little thing; but, of course, she remembers nothing of 
me?” 

“She indistinctly remembers her mother’s death, 
and you were with me some months after it. She has, 
at all events, often heard of you.” 

“ And no good of me, I suppose you would say, if 
you were not too civil to speak your mind. Well, 
there will be. time enough to make it all up yet. But 
I am glad to hear that there are no other interlopers to 
put my nose out of joint, for as you are a woman of 
property, I may have a chance to become a man of 
consequence in these parts.” 

Their dialogue was interrupted by the re-appear¬ 
ance of Jane, who, when her first surprise was over, 
vainly endeavored to force a feeling of sympathy with 
what she presumed must be the happiness of her 
foster mother. There had always been a gloomy 
association in her mind with the name of George 
Slade. She remembered, though but as a dream, his 
overbearing harshness toward herself in her infancy, 
and she had never been told, except, indeed, by her 
protectress, of her mother’s death, without hearing 
bitter reflections upon him. She now saw nothing in 
his countenance, nor in the bold familiarity of his ad¬ 
dress, to remove the unpropitious impression. As to 
his mother, there was too much in the restless flashing 
of his eye, and in the reckless scoffing of his tongue, 
not to remind her of his early temper and habits, and 
her thankfulness for his return was alloyed with fear. 

George Slade assiduously sought to revive the ac¬ 
quaintances of his boyhood; but he made no friends 
either among those who remembered him, or others 
to whom he was an entire stranger. His companion¬ 
ship was not, indeed, avoided, for his conversation 
abounded with entertaining and not improbable narra¬ 
tives of adventure in various foreign lands; but the 
objects of his wandering were never named, and it 
was not strange that, among a sober and unsophisti¬ 
cated people, the pursuits which seemed to preclude 
reveaknent should have been suspected as contraband. 

Thrown constantly into his society, Jane felt not 
only the distrust of him communicated by others, but 
the involuntary repulsion of a pure spirit against one 
of evil. Though he was comparatively guarded in his 
expressions while in her presence, yet she knew that 
he was sensual, rapacious, unfeeling and unprincipled. 
A more private reason soon added to her dislike. At 
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first he had assumed toward her an unskillful, semblance 
of brotherly prudence and fondness, but before long he 
changed it for the bearing if not the language of- 
passion, and in this there was no counterfeiting, for it 
must have been a callous nature that could have resisted 
the power of her extreme beauty and loveliness. His 
mother perceived it, and attempted to warn him from 
any decisive purpose, by informing him of the pro¬ 
jected marriage, but she was heard without effect. 
Amidst all his bold depravity, there was still room in 
his character for the weaknesses of personal vanity, 
and accustomed to win favor with the class of females 
among whom he had heretofore been thrown, by the 
attractions of a really handsome exterior, he could not 
understand how they could prove ineffectual to the 
conquest of the inexperienced and simple minded 
Jane. The choicest decorations of a rich and abundant 
wardrobe, which strikingly distinguished his appear¬ 
ance among the plain and homely young farmers of 
the neighborhood, were studiously resorted to as aids 
to the blandishments of his manner, but before he could 
flatter himself of even the smallest measure of success, 
Lewis Walton returned. 

“ That is a dainty, lily-faced spark of yours. Jape,” 
said George, with an insolent sneer, when the young 
pastor had left the house, after his first visit to his in¬ 
tended bride; “ he looks as if he had been laid on a 
book-shelf all his days, for the preservation of his com¬ 
plexion. How he must tremble at the thoughts of 
wind and weather!” 

“His profession does not subject him to much 
exposure,” replied Jane, without seeming to have 
noticed the sarcasm of his language; “ but though he 
looks delicate, his health is sound.” 

“His waist is as slim, and his hand is as soft as a 
lady’s,” pursued George; “ it would go hard with him 
to be forced to any manly exertion. I suppose you 
have made up your mind, Jane, to be master as well 
as mistress, and to look after the out-door business 
yourself.” 

“ I trust I shall be able and willing to do all that 
will be required of me,” answered Jane, as placidly as 
before. 

“ It is very well that you have prepared yourself 
beforehand to be properly submissive.” said he, lower¬ 
ing his brows still more darkly; “for there is no such 
tyrant as your bookish man. He thinks that humble 
service is his due from his wife for the honor he does 
her by yoking himself with so weak a creature. Has 
this young Walton made you sensible, Jane, of the 
honor in store for you, and taught you to act accord¬ 
ingly?” 

“ And is it not an honor, Geoige Slade,” said Jane, 
now coloring deeply, and with an unwonted fire in 
her soft, blue eye; “ is it not an honor to an humble 
girl like myself, without fortune, fine manners, or high 
connections, that a man like Lewis Walton, learned, 
accomplished and looked up to, should choose her to 
be his wife?” 

“ An honor to you. Jane, to be the wife of a poor 
milksop of a country parson!—why I have seen kings’ 
daughters in my travels, and never one as fit to wear 
her gold and jewels as such as you would have been! 


It is a man who has lived among men, instead of books, 
that knows how to value a woman. He would glory 
in beauty like yours, and wear his life out, if that 
should be required, in struggling for the means to set 
it off, and show it to the world as it deserves. He 
would be your slave, Jane, and that gladly, and not 
make yon his. You are inexperienced and unsuspect¬ 
ing, and don’t understand the step you are taking. 
Let me advise you; choose a man of the world for a 
husband, and one who would worship you as if you 
were a queen or an angel. Let me find you your 
wedding ring, Pretty Jane!” 

He threw his arm round her, and attempted to force 
upon her hand a ring of value, which he had drawn 
from his own. She flung it from her as if its pressure 
had stung her, and pale with indignation and abhor¬ 
rence, broke from his clasp. Her expression of loath¬ 
ing was too much for the self-love of the repulsed 
suitor. For an instant he grew pale as herself, but, 
with an effort to control his irritation, he changed the 
insinuating smile with which he had sought to persuade 
her, to one of mingled pity and disdain, and said, though 
in ahusky and broken, voice, “As you please, Jane, as 
you please. I have no notion to urge you. There are 
plenty, though, who would think the offer you have 
refused a greater honor .than the one you have ac¬ 
cepted ;” and turning on his heel, he sauntered whist¬ 
ling away; yet the workings of his countenance be¬ 
trayed a conflict of evil feelings. 

“ Are the clothes in order that I asked you to look 
after ?” inquired Geoige of his mother, the same even¬ 
ing of his unlucky interview with Jane; “I shall 
need them to-night,” he added, “ for I intend to pack 
up and be off early in the morning for N—.” 

“ Why, what can take you there so soon again, 
George? you have been at N—already three or four 
times, and in as many weeks,” said she. 

“ So I have, and now I intend to stay awhile. 
There would be little satisfaction for me here while 
men, women and children are sweating to death in the 
harvest fields. It is dull work enough to pass one’s 
time among them when they can take liberty to amuse 
themselves.” 

He accordingly set off for the market-town the next 
day, and though his mother received no direct com¬ 
munication from him during the month that followed, 
few days passed in which she did not incidentally 
obtain intelligence of his pursuits. They were now 
undisguisedly those of a gambler. 

During the absence of the young clergyman the 
officers of the congregation had held deliberations upon 
the selection of a parsonage, for the church was a new 
one, and, as yet, had not possessed that appendage; 
one which, on the marriage of the pastor, would be¬ 
come necessary. The result was conveyed to him on 
his return, that the old house which had been the last 
habitation of poor Margaret Wilmot, was to be pur¬ 
chased and fitted up for the purpose. Since her time 
it had been seldom tenanted, for it had neither ground 
nor out-buildings to render it a suitable place for a 
farmer, and was too secluded in its situation to be a 
desirable, residence to a person engaged in any other 
than the business of agriculture. But for the present 
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object it appeared all that could be required. It was 
in convenient vicinity to the church, was pleasantly 
located, and was a substantial building, which could 
be made a comfortable and a not inelegant abode. 
The requisite repairs and alterations were immediately 
commenced, and were carried on with so much vigor 
that it was anticipated they would be completed against 
the end of the approaching harvest At that time it 
was decided that, if all things could be in readiness, 
the marriage should take place. 

The harvest was nearly over. The interior work 
of the house was so far advanced that Mr. Walton had 
already moved into it many of the simple but numerous 
articles of furniture it required, when he was sum¬ 
moned to attend an ecclesiastical assembly in session 
at about a day’s journey off. 

On the evening of his departure he called at the 
cottage to take leave of Jane, and received from 
Widow Slade a package which she requested him to 
deliver to a friend on his way through N—. He re¬ 
proached her jestingly for her refusal to communicate, 
either to himself or Jane, the nature of its contents, 
and then said to the latter— 

“ Supposing you walk with me as far as the parson-^ 
age, Jane?—the coach will not be along until dark, 
and I shall have time to be at the tavern to meet it 
even if I stop some minutes on the way. I should like 
before I go to have your opinion of some additions 
that I made to-day to our little household an angements. 
Your mother will spare you, will you not, dear 
madam? I shall have so short a while to detain her, 
that she will be with you, at farthest, against dusk.” 

He gave his arm to Jane, and they strolled slowly 
down the lane, which had, years since, been opened 
to join the one leading from the old stone house to the 
turnpike road. The widow stood on her little porch, 
looking fondly but thoughtfully after them, when; just 
as they had disappeared at a turn of the road, her son 
presented himself at the gate. His face was flushed 
with hasty walking, and scarcely offering any greet¬ 
ing, he threw himself on a bench beside her and wiped 
the perspiration from his brow. 

Much as she had heard of him to give her pain and 
displeasure, she addressed him with her usual mild¬ 
ness; “You look tired and over-heated, George— 
would you not be the better of some supper to refresh 
you ?” 

“ No—no—I am in too great a hurry to think about 
eating; I must be at the road again when the coach 
comes along, for I want to get back to N— to¬ 
night.” 

“What hurries you?—what is your errand?” she 
asked with something of alarm. 

“ It is soon told—money—I must have some money, 
and that not a little. It is a long time since I asked 
any of you,” he added, forcing a laugh, though his 
eye fell beneath hers; “ and it is nothing but fair that 
you should make up for it by giving me what 1 am en¬ 
titled to in a lump.” 

“ You have, justly, no claim upon me for money, 
George—I grieve to say it,” answered his mother; 
“ for I have never received a child’s duty from you. 
And, besides, a few weeks ago you boasted of your 


heavy purse, and of the ease with which you could 
keep it fi led; why do you so soon come to me ?” 

“Ask me no questions, mother, Iamnotinahiimor 
to answer them. Just supply me with what I want, 
and when I have more time, perhaps, I may give an 
account of myself.” 

“ I have had accounts of you to my sorrow, George, 
and even if I had it to spare, my conscience would 
not allow me to furnish you with money while I have 
reason to fear that every dollar would sink you deeper 
in iniquity. Believe me, I would a thousand times 
rather have heard of you as filling.a Christian's grave 
in the furthest comer of the earth, than to have you 
near me and living your present course of life.” 

“ You are as good at preaching as ever, mother; but, 
to come to the point, do you say that you have no 
money? I know that you had several hundred dollars 
by you when I left you last.” 

“ So I had. but it was laid up as a marriage portion 
for Jane. I could not think of letting her leave me 
empty-handed, for she has always been as a daughter, 
and a dutiful one, to me, and it is right that I should 
do a mother’s part toward her. For years I thought 
of you as among the dead, but when you returned to 
me most gladly I would have accorded to you a son’s 
claim upon my little estate, had I found you worthy of 
it. You have not proved yourself so, and I cannot rob 
the child of my adoption even for the child of my 
blood. It goes very hard with me to decide against 
you, George, but it is my duty, and I must do it.” 

“ So, then, I need not flatter myyself that you are 
going to write a new will in my favor,” said George, 
with a sneering smile; “ I heard a whisper, within a 
few days, that a year or two ago you had made one for 
the beneflt of Jane. Is it true?” 

“ Yes, George.” 

“ A complete, regular will, is it?—signed, witnessed 
and sealed? You have, no doubt, also been prudent 
enough to place it where it can’t be meddled with?” 

“It is in safe hands, those of my friend and old 
neighbor, Robert Merril.” 

“ What, Merril the popular sheriff? why, you have 
chosen quite a great man to attend to your concerns, 
mother, I did not think you were so ambitious;” then, 
after a moment’s pause, he added more - seriously, 
“ I don’t inteud to say any thing against the claims of 
Jane. Had you acted by me like a mother, and as I 
wished, they would not have interfered with mine. 
You must have seen—I know you did see—my love 
for the girl. If your influence had been used to re¬ 
commend me to her regard; such influence as you 
possess, for she worships you; you might have made 
her your daughter in reality, and have been the means 
of settling me to the sober course of life that would 
have contented your wishes.” 

“ I would not have desired Jane to be your wife, 
George, even if she had not been engaged to another, 
for one of your disposition, to say nothing of your 
habits, could not have made her happy.” 

“After all, this trig young parson is not quite dis¬ 
interested in marrying your pauper girl,” he remarked; 
resuming his sneer, and rising from his recumbent 
posture, he proceeded, looking full into his mother’s 
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face; “but about the marriage portion, have you it 
still by you?” 

The widow returned his gaze, and answered with 
more firmness than was usual to her; “ Satisfy your 
mind, once for all, George Slade, that it is to be ap¬ 
plied to the purpose for which it was intended. I 
have as much of it by me as will answer the imme¬ 
diate necessities of Jane, but neither she nor her in¬ 
tended husband has want of much for the present The 
larger part I gave out of my hands but a few minutes 
since to be placed in bant for their use when they 
choose to draw it Lewis Walton himself carries it 
to town to-night—you saw him pass down the lane, 
did you not ?—should you go back in the coach, as you 
stated your purpose to be, he may have an opportunity, 
while you travel together, to deliver a message to you, 
which I had intrusted to him, thinking he could call 
on you in N— with it It was that you would make 
arrangements to go into some honest occupation, and 
that you might rely upon my assistance in any thing 
not beyond my means. If I could not persuade you, 
my dear George,” she added, with a softened voice; 
but without waiting to hear more, George snatched up 
his hat and strode rapidly from the cottage down the 
road by which he had come—a by-way, terminating on 
the turnpike road, at nearly the same point with the 
lane from the parsonage. 

Meanwhile the two lovers were moving from room 
to room in the old house. The young pastor led the 
way, and pointed out, with a satisfaction the fuller for 
its novelty, his various plans and arrangements, while 
Jane timidly expressed her commendations, and ac¬ 
knowledged, with modest gratitude, his solicitude for 
her comfort. 

“ This room,” said he, opening one of the lower 
apartments. “ you have not seen since I had the new 
toilet moved into it We will keep it for our guest- 
chamber, will we not? for I trust that the exercise of 
a cheerful hospitality will always be a chief pleasure 
with us both. It is a light, snug looking little place, 
and we will try to make our friends feel at home in it.” 

“And yet I am afraid it will often give me a 
melancholy feeling to enter it,” said Jane; “ I do not 
know if I have ever spoken to you of it before, but it 
was in this very room, here where we now stand, 
that my poor mother died, and here I was found a 
helpless little orphan, weeping beside her corpse. 
When we have shown strangers to the room, and 
have shared with them the comforts that may' be 
placed in our hands, how can I avoid thinking of her 
dying in it for want of the common necessaries of 
life!” 

Lewis pressed her hand sympathizingly. “ It can¬ 
not be wrong, dear Jane,” said he, “ to think some¬ 
times of those things. Our hearts would grow too 
hard if we closed them against all melancholy recollec¬ 
tions. Especially to you there can be no injury from 
reflecting upon the misfortunes of your infancy, for 
while you are doing so, you cannot fail to remember 
the blessings which followed them, making your 
orphan lot a rare exception, and to feel thankful to 
Heaven for raising up a true and an exemplary friend 
—a second mother—for your time of need.” 


Jane attempted to smile through her tears, and 
hastening to change the subject, Mr. Walton resumed. 

“ But I am overstayring my time; I shall leave you to 
lock up the house and take charge of the key as its 
mistress, for I presume that you will not object to 
being installed into your office a few days before the 
commencement of the legal term. Before I go, how¬ 
ever, I must not forget to present a little gift which I 
should like to see among your bridal attire. It is no 
costly bauble, such as I might have been tempted to 
offer to my bride if I had been a man of wealth, but 
just a pretty silken ornament, which, simple as it is, 

I think, when worn over your white dress, will look 
right well.” 

He drew from his pocket a paper, from which he 
unrolled a pure white scarf, of rich, but delicate 
texture, and laid it across her shoulders. Jane blushed 
and.smiled, and looked down admiringly upon it as 
she folded it round her pretty figure; and her lover, 
taking advantage of her recovered cheerfulness, 
hastened to bestow his farewell. 

But the sadness of Jane returned when she felt her¬ 
self alone in the scene of her first trial. She involun¬ 
tarily stepped from the door, and traced the way of 
the young pastor, through the long grass and untrimmed 
shrubbery, to the gate, where, concealed from his eye, 
as he occasionally looked back, she could watch his 
receding form through the screen of lilacs and altheas. 
At length he reached the summit of a little knoll, 
which was crowned, by the side of the road, with 
young locust and haw trees, and beyond which he 
would have been hidden from her view, when the 
figure of a man, whom evidently he had neither seen 
nor heard, appeared dose behind him. The first 
glimpse, as he emerged from the concealment of the 
low branches, sufficed to assure her that it was George 
Slade'. The next instant she saw that one powerful 
arm was thrown around the neck of her lover, whose 
slight person swayed backward in its coil, and then 
both sunk together from her sight. 

The nature of Jane was one oh which fear acted as 
a sudden paralysis. All power of volition deserted 
her, and she stood cold and rigid as a marble statue, 
with her eyes strained upon the point at which the 
objects of her interest had disappeared. After a time, 
of the length of which she was unconscious, the head 
of George, who appeared advancing toward the par¬ 
sonage, was again visible above the fence-row bushes. 
Under any circumstances she would have wished to 
avoid meeting him when alone, but now his approach 
gave shape to her undefined terrors, and, to'escape his 
observation, she crouched upon a mound of grass be¬ 
side which she had stood. At length there was a 
heavy tramp outside of the impervious hedge, mingled 
with the sound of a weight dragged over the roadside 
weeds; then the gate was pushed back, and Geoige 
Slade stood within, panting for breath, and with his 
face so frightfully expressive of evil passions, that, if 
she had studied its lineaments, she might have doubted 
his identity. But another object had met her eye. 

| At his feet lay the body of Lewis Walton, which in 
passingthrough the gate he had allowed to fall from his 
grasp—the pallid, bloody corse of her lover. 
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"Well might the ringing shriek which burst from her 
lips have appalled the wicked heart of the murderer. 
His first impulse seemed to be to double his crime to 
escape its consequences, but when he recognized the 
beautiful, feeble creature cowering before him, he 
thrust back to its place of concealment the broad knife 
which had faintly gleamed in the fading light. In the 
moment of oppressive silence which followed, he en¬ 
deavored, without effect, to recover sufficient self- 
possession for deciding how to act. There was all 
the confusion of cowardice in his manner as he ex¬ 
claimed, “ You here, Jane!—how happen you to be in 
this lonesome, deserted old place, alone, and so long 
after sundown?” 

No answer was returned, and a chill ran through 
even his iron frame as he looked upon the stone-like 
features, and into the glassy eyes which she turned 
toward him. He approached her, and, as if to arouse 
her from her torpor, laid his hand upon her shoulder. 
The shiver with which she shrank from his touch alone 
betrayed the presence of life. 

“ How long have you been sitting here, Jane ?” he 
demanded; “ and can you tell me any thing of this ?— 
a dead body, warm and bleeding, is a strange thing to 
find by the way-side in this peaceful country. Look 
at it as well as the light will let you, and tell me if I 
am right; it seems to me to be one you will think you 
have good reason to grieve over!” 

But Jane buried her face in her lap, and answered 
only by a shudder and a piteous moan. 

“Answer me, Jane Wilmot!” persisted George, 
with more of his wonted boldness; “ what do you 
know of this thing? I never saw young Walton but 
once, but my memory deceives me if this is not his 
body. Is it so ? and how came it where I found it ?— 
either you or I must give an account of it, or we must 
share between us the penalty of being near the spot 
where such a deed was acting!” 

• Still she was mute, and after a moment of perplexity, 
he stooped down and continued in his smoothest tones 
of persuasion—“ Do n’t fear, do n’t fear, poor girl 1 I 
wished but to know if you could tell me any thing that 
could explain this strange mystery. It is ill luck to 
us both that brought us in the way at such a time, for 
should the charge fall on me of first handling this 
bloody trunk, what proof have I that I came upon it 
by chance, and drew it to a place where it might 
be secure, as an honest citizen should?—my life may 
be in your hands, Jane Wilmot! and how would my 
mother bear the trouble that 'a word of yours might 
bring upon her?” 

The chord, of which he well knew the strength, 
vibrated at his touch. Jane clasped her hands, and, in 
the agony of her spirit, almost screamed, “ Oh, 
mother!—my precious mother!” and she covered her 
face as before. 

“Yes, Jane, a word of yours may bring the only 
child of her name to the gallows, and may break the 
heart that dbats on you, for how would she know more 
than others, that an innocent man was condemned? 
Answer me, Jane; could you, who owe her gratitude 
for every day of your life; you whom she cherished 
far more fondly than me to whom she gave existence; 


could you send her in sorrow to the grave, when your 
silence might preserve her to a happy old age ?” 

“Oh, mother!—my precious mother!” repeated 
Jane, and clasped her hands and wrung them with 
greater wildness still. 

“ Go home to her now, Jane,” murmured George; 
“ and bear in mind if you are the first to give warning 
of this sad afiair, you destroy her as well as me.” 

Jane rose from the grass, though her trembling limbs 
had scarcely power to support her, and murmured, 
“Why should I go to her again? my life will be of 
little worth to any one now; take it, also, George 
Slade, or let me look upon his face, and perhaps I may 
die.” 

The eyes of George glared fiercely upon her, and 
his hand grasped the weapon he had concealed, but a 
moment’s thought restrained him, and he responded in 
a voice unchanged, “ Take it also!—take your life! 
—what mean you ? surely you do n’t—you can’t think, 
poor girl! that I had any concern in this thing! but 
your mind is unsettled with your sorrow; go, go, it 
will do you no good to look at what can be nothing to 
you again. Take care of yourself, and do not grieve 
too deeply for this poor youth; you may have many 
pleasant days yet, for there are as good men in the 
world, and lovers as true as Lewis Walton. Go, go, 
Jane, but beware of your words to my mother, and 
remember that I shall keep watch near you till I shall 
have seen that you can be relied on.” 

Widow Slade stood on the porch of her cottage 
looking anxiously along the dusky lane for the return 
of her foster child, and wondering at her delay. At 
length she saw her through the twilight, advancing 
with steps so slow and unequal, that apprehensive of 
something unusual, she hurried to the gate to meet her. 
“ You are late, Jane, dear,” said she; “ what has kept 
you out in the chilly night air so long?” 

“ Oh,nothing,mother, nothing!” replied Jane, with 
a low, hysterical laugh, and she looked back over her 
shoulder -with a shudder, while she tightly grasped the 
arm extended toward her. 

“ Your voice is hoarse, Jane, and your hand is as 
cold as ice,” continued the widow, leaning forward 
and looking closely into her face; “ you are quite pale, 
and your hair is heavy with dew; surely you have 
not been sitting by yourself grieving after Lewis!— 
would he think any the more of you for needlessly 
risking the health which you are blest with, that you 
may use it for good purposes? and why should you 
lament about a few days’ separation ? I know it is a 
solemn thing to think of, that the hour of your next 
meeting will make you a wife; it is solemn, of should 
be, to a girl to reflect upon her marriage at any time, 
but what plentiful reasons have you for thanksgiving 
and hope at the prospect before you!” 

“ Oh, nothing, mother, nothing!” reiterated Jane, 
with an incoherence which betrayed that the remon¬ 
strance was unheeded if not unheard, and again her 
strange, doleful laugh followed. 

“ I trust you have not had a difference, you two who 
have loved each other so well!” said the widow, now 
as much disturbed as surprised. “ Ah, no!—I see by 
this you have not,” she added, as they passed the light 
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in the outer room; “ let me see it—a scarf—a beautiful 
silk scarf!—why what a thoughtful husband you will 
have!—this is all that was needed to make your 
wedding-dress complete. I like to see a pretty 
wedding-dress, old as I am, especially if it is on a 
pretty bride—such a one as our young minister has 
chosen! Bat go into your room, dear, and compose 
yourself; a good night’s rest will make all right again.” 

Thus assuming a cheerfulness which she did not 
feel, she affectionately kissed the cold cheek of the 
trembling girl, and leading her into the little chamber, 
begged her to try to sleep. But as she closed the door, 
she looked back, and saw that Jane had seated her¬ 
self on the floor beneath the window, and was rocking 
herself to and fro, with her head bent down to her 
knees, in the moonlight which glimmered through the 
half drawn curtains into the room. 

The widow then retired to her own apartment, but 
several hours passed and she was still awake, for ever 
and anon a moan, distinctly audible through the thin 
board partition, reached her ear. About midnight, 
however, she had sunk into a slight slumber, when a 
shriek of thrilling sharpness aroused her. She sprang 
from her bed, and opened the communicating door 
between the two chambers. Jane still sat where she 
had left her, with her dress unchanged, except that she 
had thrown the scarf over her flaxen curls, and held it 
closely folded upon her breast. She made no reply to 
the hurried inquiry of her foster mother, but with one 
of her pale, slender fingers, she pointed convulsively 
to the window. 

The widow looked cautiously out. “ I see nothing, 
dear,” said she; “you must have fallen asleep and 
been dreaming of something to alarm you. There is 
no unusual sound—stay—I think a shadow did pass 
along the porch, but it may have been the wind stir¬ 
ring the long branches of the willow, yet the night is 
calm. What was it you saw, Jane ?” 

But though the cold sweat glistened on the forehead 
of Jane, and her teeth chattered as if with an ague, she 
returned no answer. 

“ You should not allow yourself to be so overcome 
with fear, dear child,” resumed Widow Slade; “ we 
are so close to the road that it would be strange if 
stragglers should not be sometimes tempted to look in 
upon us. Yet our bolts and bars have always kept us 
safe from the ill-intentioned, if any such came near us, 
and they would be sufficient now. But come, you 
must sit here no longer. I will draw the curtains 
close, and watch by you til! your fright is over. 

She unwound the scarf from {he shoulders of Jane, 
and laid it in a drawer, and then, after removing the 
remainder of her dress, without any assistance of her 
own, led her in the same passiveness to her bed. 

The widow returned to her own chamber no more 
that night She lighted a candle and placed it at a 
distance from the bed, but she could see by it, when 
she took her seat at the bedside, that the tears were 
rolling fast from between the .closed eyelids of Jane. 
Still she could elicit no explanation, for there was 
nothing to satisfy her in the few unconnected words 
which were always returned to her anxious questions. 
Toward morning she ceased to weep, her countenance 


grew more haggard, she gesticulated wildly, and in 
indescribable alarm, her foster mother despatched a 
message, by the first passing neighbor, to the physician 
of the settlement. Hours, however, must have elapsed 
before the summons could be answered, and the 
widow, who was skilled in simples, went out to select, 
from her garden stores, such medicinal herbs as she 
believed efficacious in nervous disorders, for of that 
nature she presumed Jane’s malady to be.. She was 
arrested in her task by the 'abrupt entrance of a 
neighbor, a carpenter, who had been employed in the 
repairs of the parsonage. 

“Let me sit down, neighbor Slade,” said he,grasp¬ 
ing a bar of trellis, and throwing himself on a border 
of myrtle; “ I have just seen a sight that makes me as 
weak as a child.” 

“ Why, Davis, man, you are ill, come into the house, 
or let me bring you out a bowl of water,” said the 
widow, with kind solicitude. 

“ No, no, stop, my breath has come back again and 
I can tell you now; but first—have you heard nothing 
from the old house yonder ?” pointing to the parson¬ 
age. 

“ Certainly not; what was there to be heard ?” 

“ It’s an unlucky house, and I have seen in it what 
Will go far to break the heart of poor Jane. I was a 
boy when I saw her mother lying there, stiff and 
frozen, but the sight was nothing like this—frightful— 
frightful! I went after sunrise to take away some 
tools I had left in the kitchen, and not knowing who 
had the key, I thought I would get in at one of the 
cellar windows—I had myself hung the wooden 
shutter so that it could be opened from the outside. I 
jumped down, and stumbled on what I supposed to be 
a log lying against the wall. To save myself from 
falling I stretched down my hand toward the ground, 
and it struck upon the clay-cold face of a dead body! 

“ But hear the worst, hear the worst!” he proceeded, 
after the interruption of Widow Slade’s loud ejacula¬ 
tions of horror; “ it was our young minister—it was 
Lewis Walton!—don’t give way. now, neighbor 
Slade;” and he grasped her arm, for her limbs seemed 
to be failing her; “you have seen sorrowful and 
terrible sights in your time, and all your strength is 
now needed to keep up the heart of that poor young 
creature who will feel the blow the heaviest I could 
hardly believe my own senses, but the light came in 
stronglyatthe window I had left open, and there could 
be no mistake. I hurried up the stairs, and saw through 
the entry, and on the door step, daubs of clotted blood. 
He must have been murdered—brutally murdered—and 
the body must have been carried through the house, 
though the door was locked and the key gone—good 
Heavens!—can that be Jane, and could she have 
heard me?” 

The livid face of Jane was protruded through the 
window, with eyes bloodshot, and a ghastly smile upon 
the lips. 

“ Go in, Jane, go to your bed, darling,” said the 
widow, prompted to suppress her own emotion by the 
necessity of using all her firmness of mind for the sup¬ 
port of her hapless ward, whose singular ailment she 
briefly described to the visiter. 
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The man listened with something of awe. “Depend 
upon it, neighbor,” said he, “ she has had warning of 
this; it is not a mere girl’s sorrow after a lover she 
expects to see in a week; she has had some token of 
his death—perhaps she has seen his spirit There 
must have been some reason for her scream in the 
night, and what living thing would have frightened her 
speechless?” 

He arose to carry his startling tale further, and as 
he lifted his hat which he had thrown upon the myrtle 
vines, he saw beneath it a large key pressing down the 
dark-green leaves. “Why, here’s one of the strangest 
things of all, neighbor Slade,” said he; “ can you tell 
me how the came here ?” 

“I cannot, indeed; to my knowledge I never saw 
the key before. It does not belong here, for our doors 
all fasten with bolts and screw latches.” 

“ It is the key of the parsonage,” said the carpenter. 
“ I have had it in my house day after day, since I un¬ 
dertook the repairs, and I know it well. This leather 
loop I tied in the ring with my own hands; it was but 
yesterday I parted with it, and then I gave it up to 
Lewis Walton hims elf.” 

“ And this, is it yours?” asked the widow, pointing 
to a handkerchief which hung by a slight hold on a 
bush against the fence, as if it had accidentally fallen 
upon it. 

“ That?—no, a man’s silk handkerchief—don’t you 
know it?” 

“No more than I did the key; it is new and un¬ 
hemmed, yet it has been used.” 

“There is blood upon it!” exclaimed the man; 
“ those dark, stiff spots are blood! it must have come 
here with the key; it looks as if you had been in 
danger too, neighbor Slade; the villains must have 
dropped the things as they climbed^Je fence, for you 
keep your gate locked, I believe.” 

The widow shuddered. “ Then Jane’s alarm in the 
night may not have been from her own fancy,” said 
she; “ there, take the handkerchief, Davis, along with 
the key. You maybe able to do more with such 
proofs than I could.” 

The ill tidings flew as only such can fly. The 
whole country round was filled with grief and horror. 
Hundreds collected at the parsonage through mingled 
curiosity and regard for the memory of the unfortunate 
young pastor, and among the crowds that constantly 
filled the road, poor Jane received a full proportion 
of sympathy and commiseration. The story of her 
strange malady was soon circulated with the customary 
amount of exaggeration, and was speculated upon by 
many with superstitious wonder. She remained in 
her chamber during the day, and her foster mother re¬ 
marked that the unusual bustle in the house, occasioned 
by the continual coming and going of the kind-hearted 
and the inquisitive, failed to draw from her a single 
question, rational or otherwise. The only words that 
escaped her lips were the monotonous “ Oh, nothing, 
nothing!” uttered with a melancholy wildness that 
made the listeners tremble. 

Night came, and once more alone, the widow col¬ 
lected her thoughts, and attempted to devise some 
means of impressing the mind so mysteriously im¬ 


paired. She drew a little table to the bedside, and 
taking down from its shelf the old bible which she had 
taught Jane to treasure as the most precious relic of 
her departed mother, she commenced reading in a low, 
c a lm voice, such passages as, iu her lively faith, she 
trusted could not strike inefiectually upon her ear. 
Whilst she was thus earnestly engaged, she heard the 
slow tramp of an approaching horse and then the 
sound of heavy footsteps around the house. She 
paused to listen. A door faintly creaked, and she saw 
the eyes of Jane, which had appeared fixed on vacancy, 
dilate to an unnatural fullness, and suddenly from-her 
pallid lips burst forth the same thrilling scream, that 
the night before had aroused her from her pillow. 
She looked round in affright, and beheld her son dose 
behind her. 

“Hush, mother!” he exclaimed, with rapid utter¬ 
ance, “ you must hide me, and instantly; you refused 
me money yesterday to pay my debts, and now the 
constables are at my heels. Try to do something to 
serve me now.” 

He had opened the door of his mother’s chamber, 
and was about to pass into it, he turned quickly and 
threw himself under the bed on which the young 
sufferer lay, muttering, “ If there’s a safe place, it is 
here.” 

Then came a loud rap on the door, and to the 
tremulous answer of the widow, Mr. Merrill, the 
sheriff of the county, presented himself. 

“Do not let me alarm you, good Mistress Slade,” 
said he, after a brief salutation bespeaking an old 
friend; “but circumstances, which I will afterward 
explain, render it proper that I should search your 
premises. There is an out-building connected with 
your house which I wish to look into. Will you 
furnish me with lights, and, if not inconvenient, oblige 
me by leading the way? There is an inside door, is 
there not?—this open one, I believe;” and as pale and 
silent she complied with his request, he added, kindly, 
“ pray let me assure you, you have no cause for per¬ 
sonal apprehension of any kind.” 

The out-house alluded to was one adjoining the 
main building, serving, in the lower part, as a wood¬ 
shed, and above, as a repository for various kinds of 
lumber. The sheriff looked carefully about the neatly 
arranged woodpiles, and then, after ascending the 
steep stairs, as carefully among the spinning-wheels, 
the reels, the barrels and bundles, and other articles 
which generally comprise the store of a farm-house 
garret. 

“ All appears as it should be,” remarked Mr. 
Merrill; “ I presume you have observed nothing which 
would indicate there having been an unusual occupant 
in the place?” 

“ Nothing, excepting this,” returned the trembling 
woman; “ these bundles of wool and flax have always 
been kept hanging to the joists!” 

“And now they are laid together on the floor, as if 
they had been so arranged for a bed,” rejoined Mr. 
Merril, turning the bundles over, but without finding 
anything extraneous among them, and as they as¬ 
cended the stairs and entered the sitting-room he con¬ 
tinued; “to explain the reason of my visit, which 
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seems to have agitated you much more than I could 
have apprehended, it is this. After the attempt I made 
during the forenoon to investigate the horrible oc¬ 
currence at the parsonage, I rode on toward N—, and 
from a neighbor of yours, whom I chanced to meet on 
his return from there, I learned that as. he passed *hi< 
in the middle of the night on his way to market, he 
had seen a man climb into the window of the wood¬ 
shed. That circumstance, in connection with the 
finding of the key and the handkerchief, induced me 
to believe that their possessor had made your premises 
a place of concealment for a longer or shorter time, 
unaccountable as it would seem that he should do so. 
and I regarded it as my duty to come hither without 
delay, and make an examination which would satisfy 
meas to whether he had left further proofs behind him. 
Several persons of the neighborhood, who were pre¬ 
sent when he made his communication, have accom¬ 
panied me to know the result, and, at a notion of their 
own, that he might have hidden himself in the loft, 
waiting for the cover of the n ight to travel further, have 
stationed themselves around the house to stop him if 
I should disturb him in his stolen quarters.” 

The sheriff paused as he'laid his hand on the door, 
and looked back to inquire, “How is Jane, our poor, 
Pretty Jane?—have you seen any change in her for 
the better?” 

“ None in the least.” 

“Poor child! poor child! her singular illness has 
undoubtedly some relation to this deplorable transac¬ 
tion, and my strongest hope of detecting the perpe¬ 
trator rests upon her recovery.” He took leave, and 
after the tramp of his horse and the voices of his com¬ 
panions had died in the distance, George Slade reap¬ 
peared from his place of concealment. 

“ So then, I have had my alarm for nothing;” said 
he, with a forced laugh; “but when a man has got 
himself into difficulties it makes him cowardly, and 
I’m very well satisfied not to have been the object of 
pursuit. But yon must give me something to eat, for 
I am again in a hurry to be gone.” 

. Without waiting for his mother to place refresh¬ 
ments on the table as she proposed, he opened a large 
comer cupboard in which they were contained, and 
ate voraciously. “ I should not have felt pleasant to 
be locked up for want of a little money, particularly 
after my own mother had refused to save me from 
it;” he proceeded, and looking at her sharply, he asked, 
“ was the money returned which you gave to that un¬ 
lucky young preacher ?—was it found about him ?” 

“ No, George, that must -have been the temptation 
to the wicked deed, for Lewis Walton had no enemies. 
Of course the body was robbedand sighing to thinl- 
of the cold avarice of her son, which she believed 
caused him to allude thus to an event which she re¬ 
garded with such deep distress, she continued; “ but I 
have a considerable sum that I can now let you have, 
since the expenses for which it was intpnded will not 
be incurred. I fear I may not be doing right to give 
it to you, but my mind is troubled and I cannot thinl- 
clearly. If you can get yourself a good name by it, 
you are welcome to it; if not, do not let it sink you 
still deeper into evil courses.” 
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She withdrew to her chamber, and after some 
minutes returned full of surprise, perplexity and alarm. 
“It is gone,” said she, “stolen from my chest. But 
yesterday I had it in my hands, and.now it has disap¬ 
peared.” 

“Pshaw!—you have only changed your mind, 
mother; returned George, with affected incredulity, 

; and then, as if satisfied by her grave silence, he ob- 
; served, “ well, this comes of withholding your sub¬ 
stance from your own flesh and blood, to bestow it 
upon strangers. But since you can do nothing for me, 
I had better be ofE You may as well keep to yourself 
that you have seen me, for I owe some scores in the 
neighborhood, that I don’t care to be reminded of 
just now.” 

| Was it strange that during the successive incidents 
i of that day, no thought of the implication of George in 
| the hidden deed it had brought to light, should have 
entered the mind of the widow? She was his mother, 

: and what mother, without proofs palpable as her own 
I sense of existence, could suspect of so foul a crime 
the child of her own bosom! Bat for several minutes 
after his departure she stood in earnest and sad reflec¬ 
tion, for in the acknowledgment of his irregular life 
afforded by his recent alarm, there was sufficient to 
make her heart still heavier. 

When she returned to Jane, she saw in her a 
startling change. Her body seemed to have sunk as 
well as her mind, and she lay in a state of suspended 
animation that fearfully resembled death. She hur¬ 
riedly resorted to such restoratives as were at hand, 
and when her efforts had partially succeeded, she re¬ 
membered a bottle of perfumed essence, then too rare 
for common use, which had long been kept hoarded 
| among the little trinkets and other valued ornaments 
of the invalnL^^he opened a drawer to search for it, 
and, among it^Ktrions contents, she moved aside the 
scarf which she had, herself, thrown into it the night 
before. As she did so her eye was caught by a large, 
dark red stain on the snowy silk, so peculiarly defined, 
that in an irresistible impulse she drew it to the light. 
It was the impress, distinct even to the minute lines 
in the skin, of a human hand—the hand, with its 
shrunken and mutilated fore-finger, of George Slade. 

Vain would be the use of words to describe the feel¬ 
ings of the heart-struck mother. The different cir¬ 
cumstances of which she had been cognizant, tending 
to support the horrible evidence before her, flashed 
across her memory with the rapidity and vividness of 
lightning—her conversation with George on his visit 
of the evening before, his importunity for money, his 
j abruptdeparture, his unexplained absence and stealthy 
I return. She could now comprehend the state of 
poor Jane, who must have been a witness of the fatal 
rencontre, and amidst her agonizing conviction, she 
could appreciate the forbearance of the devoted girl in 
smothering the natural expression of her own horror 
and wo to conceal from her the guilt of her son. But 
her life-long habit of seeking relief in religious com¬ 
munion did not fail her now, and throwing herself on 
her knees, she remained in silent supplication, it might 
have been for hours, for she took no note of time. 
When she arose, she laid herself by the side of Jane, 
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•whose insensibility seemed to have terminated in that 
of a heavy sleep, and the next morning she was found, 
by the harvesters of her little demesne, in a low fever, 
from which there seemed much to apprehend. 

The sleep of Jane lasted until late in the morning, 
and when she awoke from it, her mind seemed to be 
recovering its tone. She, indeed, spoke to no one, 
but she was partially conscious of what was passing 
around her. This was apparent immediately on her 
waking, for she gazed intently on the haggard face 
pillowed beside her own, passed her hands over it, 
and laying her head on the aching heart of her foster 
mother, wept with the abandonment of a little child. 

"Widow Slade’s illness increased, and as she rapidly 
sank, the governing affection of Jane’s being resumed 
its ascendancy. Though able in a day or two to move 
about the cottage, she seldom left the bedside of her 
mother,'but, with her watchful eyes fixed upon her 
face, sat holding her hands in a drooping and speech¬ 
less melancholy, which seemed to evince that her 
filial anxiety had abstracted her from any other source 
of sorrow. 

But the hours of the widow were numbered. No 
efforts could subdue her disease, and in answer to her 
own direct and solemn demand, she was told that 
human skill was no longer of avail. She requested 
to be left alone with Jane, and broke the communica¬ 
tion to her with gentle calmness. “ Yes, Jane,” said 
she, “I must die, and let me go without the pain of 
seeing you grieve. Think, dear child, where is there 
mercy like that which promises to the weary and 
heavy laden soul a rest in the bosom of its Redeemer ? 
Jane, Jane, look in my face—you will not grieve for 
me ?” 

“ Oh, no, my mother dear!” answered Jane, mur¬ 
muring with touching earnestness the first words she 
had uttered for several days ; “ why should I grieve, 
for am I not going too? many and many a day you 
have led me by the hand, and the Good Shepherd will 
let me walk by your side in Paradise.” 

“ Jane 1 Jane!” exclaimed the widow rising from 
her pillow, with passionate energy, and fixing her 
eyes on those of her stricken child with a power that 
recalled the wandering intellect flickering through 
them; “ listen to me! there is a weight upon my soul 
which causes it to faint on its passage through the 
gates of death. It is on yours, too, poor child, and if the 
command of the dying cannot remove it, your young 
head will, indeed, be brought to the grave. Yon under¬ 
stand me, Jane ? Thank God! thank God I she is her¬ 
self again!” 

She clasped the hands of Jane with hers, and, for a 
moment, drew her to her breast.” 

“ Now, dear child,” she resumed, “ bring me here 
the scarf which Lewis left you as his last love token. 
The truth is written upon it which, in your blessed 
love for me, you have smothered in your poor heart 
till it is almost broken-” 

The scarf was brought and laid upon the bed-cover¬ 
ing. The dying woman unfolded it with trembling 
hands, and pointed to the mark which had wrought 
the fulfillment of her own destiny, while Jane started 
back appalled and shuddering at the sight. 


“That,” she continued, “ through the strange work¬ 
ing of Providence, revealed to me what my weak, 
human nature has not been able to bear. Do-not 
answer me, for my time is precious, and I need to 
have nothing explained; but when I have gone to the 
place where the guilt and sorrow of this world shall 
trouble me no more, let no thought of me prevent you 
from telling all that is on your mind of the cruel crime 
that has destroyed the happiness of your young life. 

It goes hard with me—oh how hard!—to lay this 
charge upon you, but it must not be that the good 
perish, even in this world, and the wicked be allowed 
to triumph safely in his sin. Now God’s grace be 
with you, my darling Jane, for having been nothing 
but a joy and a blessing to me until this shadow fell 
upon us both!—don’t cry,darling, let me think of 
Heaven—you will soon have your conscience pure 
from the knowledge that defiles it; there, fold your 
pretty hands as you did when I first taught you to 
pray, and let our supplications go together before me 
to the throne of God!” 

Jane felt none of the agony of grief. She folded 
her pale hands, and learning forward, rested her fair 
head against the bosom which haid never throbbed for 
her but in tenderness, and thus, wrapt in prayer, she 
remained, until its coldness warned her that! its pulsa¬ 
tions had ceased forever. 

The general sympathy for the bereaved girl was re¬ 
doubled. Every office of kindness and protection that 
her situation required was proffered to her, but though 
she received each expression of good feeling with 
meek thankfulness, her answers were often accom¬ 
panied by the melancholy presentiment, “ I shall not 
trouble any one long.” Though it was remarked, and 
with surprise, by the neighbors, that her new affliction 
had removed instead of increasing her mental disorder, 
yet all, with native prudence and delicacy, abstained 
from alluding in her presence to the tragical event 
which still was hourly discussed and deplored. 

It was soon, however, decided where Jane was to 
find an asylum, at least, during the early period of her 
mourning. Immediately after the death of the widow, 
Sheriff Merrill, who had been nominated as an ex¬ 
ecutor of her will, while an occupant of an adjoining 
farm, made his appearance, and begging her to con¬ 
sider him her guardian, offered his house as her home. 
"Without hesitation she acceded to his proposal. 

Preparation was made for conducting the funeral 
of the widow with every mark of respect to her 
memory which her many virtues deserved. A noti¬ 
fication of her demise was sent to her son, who was 
known to be in N—, and on the morning of the third 
day, when the company had collected to attend the 
body to the grave, he presented himself among them. 
He was attired in a handsome suit of mourning, and 
wore upon his countenance every proper sign of 
sorrow. The coffin was not yet closed when he 
entered the house, and Jane sat at its head, her tears, 
for the first time, dropping fast from her colorless 
cheeks upon the beloved face she was to see no more. 
George Slade advanced toward her with expressions 
of brotherly greeting, and to those around them it was 
startling to witness the change which came over the 
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afflicted young creature at his approach. Her -white 
lips shrunk and quivered, her eyes dilated and grew 
dim with some emotion which none could define, and 
bending forward in her seat, she covered her face with 
her hands, as if to exclude some external object from 
her view. The bold man seemed not to have per¬ 
ceived her agitation. He looked calmly at the corpse, 
accounted briefly for the delay of his arrival, and ex¬ 
pressed himself ready that the solemn rites should 
begin. 

The concourse of people assembled was very large, 
and was composed of all classes of the community, for 
the widow had been honored equally by high and low. 
The church-yard was at but an easy walking distance, 
and thither they proceeded on foot. The body was 
lowered into the grave close beside where the young 
pastor had been so recently laid, and in the address 
which followed, a simple and feeling allusion was 
made to the affection, as of mother and son, which had 
subsisted between the two in life, and to the mingling 
of their dust in death. As the service closed, Jane with¬ 
drew from the arm of Sheriff Merrill by which she had 
been supported, having repulsed that oflered by George 
Slade as the procession left the house, and knelt silently 
by the grave. She was allowed to remain undisturbed 
until the coffin, was hidden by'the first layer of fresh 
clods, and then George, to whom the duty seemed 
with propriety to belong, stepped forward to draw her 
away. She elevated her hands for a moment as if in 
prayer, and then fixed her eyes upon him with an ex¬ 
pression of solemn rebuke, which none who beheld it 
could ever afterward forget His countenance changed, 
but, as he retreated to his place, he quickly concealed 
it with the white handkerchief, which he had been 
using with the lugubrious gestures suitable to the 
occasion. 

“Help me, O Father! to relieve my soul of the 
burthen which, in thy mysterious will, has been cast 
upon it!” such were the words, which in broken 
murmurs were heard to escape from the lips of Jane, 
and arising from her knees, she added, in loud, clear 
tones, as if her adjuration had won her the strength 
she invoked; “stand forward, George Slade!—here 
above the dust of him whose blood was spilt by your 
hand, I pronounce you a murderer !”; 

The handkerchief dropped from the grasp of George, 
and his face grew ashy pale; but commanding his voice, 
he said, in his blandest tones, “ Poor girl! poor girl! 
her mind is still unsettled!” 

“Not so, George Slade,” responded Jane, in the 
same manner of lofty resolution which sent conviction 
at once to those who, all her life, had known her 
timid and truthful character; “my mind did, indeed, 
fail me for a time, for, trained as it was to fear the 
commandments of my Maker, how could it remain 
firm under the secret knowledge of a crime so black 
and grievous?—when I knew that to betray it would 
send to the grave the being I loved more dearly than 
my own life?—but now it is restored to me with a 
power it never before possessed, and in good season 
to work out the retribution which a just Judge demands, 
and I repeat the words which I never could have 
spoken while her body, even though lifeless, was upon 


the earth—I accuse you, George Slade, of the murder 
of Lewis 'Walton!” 

The guilty man looked wildly about, and moved 
backward a few paces through the crowd, but when 
he felt the strong arm of the sheriff upon him, and saw 
that the assemblage pressed closely round, he knew 
that it was as impossible to escape as it would be vain 
to resist, and made a show of voluntarily surrendering 
himself a prisoner. 

The sensation created by the scene in the church¬ 
yard fully equaled that following the discovery to 
which it was consequent. The most anxious curiosity 
prevailed throughout the country, for the details 
which had been expected from Jane, were, according 
to the advice of Sheriff Merrill, reserved for himself, 
and for such functionaries as were requisite to prose¬ 
cute the case. Yet notwithstanding this precaution to 
prevent any unfavorable bias of the public mind 
against the accused, his conduct since he had appeared 
in the country had been so reprehensible, and the 
character of Jane was so much above suspicion, that 
no one seemed to have a doubt of his guilt. Even 
had it been otherwise, a newand unexpectedtestimony, 
corroborating her assertion, would have gone far to 
settle the question. The blood-stained handkerchief 
found with the key of the parsonage, was identified by 
a storekeeper of N—, as one which he had sold 
to the reputed criminal, a few days preceding the 
murder. 

The prison, to which George Slade had been con¬ 
signed, was the architectural boast of the district to 
which it pertained, and, in its size, strength and cost¬ 
liness, corresponded rather with the wealth of the 
community that had erected it, than with their well 
deserved reputation for sobriety and good morals. It 
stood at some distance from the village where the 
courts were held, and, based upon a perpendicular 
mass of rock of great height and boldness, it looked, 
with its mural ornaments, not an imperfect imitation 
of some castellated fortress or guard town of feudal 
times. At the foot of the bluff was the residence of 
Sheriff Merrill, for he had obtained permission to 
occupy a pretty tenement there situated, with its 
gardens and pasture lots, a part of the public domain, 
instead of the suite of apartments allotted to the in¬ 
cumbent of his office within tlje prison walls; though 
to them he had ready access by a flight of steps rudely 
cut in the precipice and terminating at a minor 
entrance, which was ordinarily used in preference to 
the grand gateway facing the village. 

Amidst the comforts of this quiet and pleasant home 
poor Jane found a kindly welcome, but neither the 
fatherly attentions of the good sheriff, the gentle sym¬ 
pathy of his wife, nor the cheerful society of his young 
family, ever banished, for a moment, her mournful de¬ 
jection. Her bodily health soon gave way under her 
mental suffering, and though no complaint ever 
escaped her lips, and she was still able to move about 
the house performing such little domestic duties as 
she fancied, she declined so fast that it was feared she 
might not survive until the term of court, during which 
she was to act so conspicuous a part. The thought 
of a human life dependent upon her word seemed 
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ever present to her mind. She would gaze silently 
upon the grated windows of the jail and turn chilled 
and trembling away. So distressing had the subject 
become to her after the conference with her legal 
advisers, which followed her public accusation, that it 
was necessary to avoid it in her presence. 

Meanwhile George Slade had preserved his reck¬ 
less bearing, boldly asserting the continued insanity of 
Jane, and professing to treat the evidence of the hand¬ 
kerchief, of which he had been informed, as one of 
those strange coincidences for which there is no ac¬ 
counting. But when the time of trial was near at 
hand his demeanor changed. He became restless and 
morose, and on the evening of the day preceding that 
on which the session of the court was to commence, 
he was remarked by the subordinate, whose duty it 
was to see the prisoners secured, and to deliver the 
keys to the sheriff, pacing his cell with a pale face and 
his brow contracted as if from pain. 

That night came upon him the utmost agony of 
terror at the fate which seemed inevitable. Midnight 
found him still busy with the troubled meditations that 
allowed him no thought of rest. The light of the 
broad, full moon lay silvery white upon the floor, 
checkered with the shadow of the heavy grating, that 
would have made the hope of escape a dream of mad¬ 
ness. He walked to the window it secured and opened 
the sash to catch the cool breath of the autumnal air, 
and he clenched with painful force the rusty bars, as 
if to vent in physical action the unquietness of his 
spirit. Suddenly his eye fell upon an object moving 
in the shade cast by the wall into the jail-yard. It ad¬ 
vanced into the moonlight, and presented the outlines 
of a female form, but so spectral with its white dress 
and gliding step, that his flesh crept with a sensation 
of superstitious dread. It paused opposite to his 
window, and for an instant a thin, pale hand was 
raised, and a death-like face turned toward him. The 
gesture must have been intended for his eye, for of 
the few inmates of the prison, he was the only one 
occupying that side of the building. How could any 
living being find entrance into that strong inclosure? 
He drew his hand across his eyes to clear his vision, 
and when he removed it the strange visitant was gone. 
He tried to assure himself that, in his excited state, an 
illusion had deceived him, yet he leaned his face 
close to the bars to be satisfied that it had quite disap¬ 
peared. But now his ear could not be mistaken; 
there was a sound, scarcely more distinct than his 
own breathing, at the door of his cell, and then that of 
akeyappliedto the lock. The hinges faintly creaked, 
and the same unearthly figure stood in the doorway, 
in strong relief against the darkness beyond. The 
moonlight shone full into the large, sunken eyes, and 
upon the long, fair locks that had escaped from the 
snowy head-covering, and he doubted, scarcely less 
than before, the evidence of his senses, that it was 
Jane. 

Without giving him time to recover himself, she 
stepped backward into the passage, and whispering 
the single monosyllable “ Come!” she beckoned him 
to follow her. Hardly conscious of his own move¬ 
ments he obeyed, and guided by the moonbeams, 


which, through an open door, faintly lighted along 
vista, he felt himself breathing the free air once more. 
The tremulous hands of Jane fell to her side as she 
attempted to turn the key in the massive lock of the 
entrance door, and signing George to secure it, she 
preceded him to the gate from which the steps de¬ 
scended.. 

“Why, Jane, Jane—that’s a brave girl!” he ex¬ 
claimed, for the first time feeling his liberty was real, 
when he stood on the bare rocks with the gate barred 
behind him; “ this timely rescue will make me forget 
all the injury you have done me, and I shall love you 
better than ever 1 you have proven that you are my 
friend, at last” 

' “ No, no, George Slade! do not for a moment be¬ 
lieve that what I have done is for your sake!” re¬ 
sponded Jane, with nervous rapidity; “for nothing 
less than her memory could I have acted this base part 
toward the good man, who would have cherished me 
among his own children, her whose last hour was 
hurried on by your wickedness, and filled with the 
bitterness of earthly grief instead of the triumph which 
should have ended her saintly life. With her dying 
breath she bade me to make known the dreadful secret 
that clouded my soul, and I obeyed; but when it was 
done, all that you had been to her returned to my 
mind. I remembered that in her early days of trouble, 
she had poured upon you all tenderness of her nature, 
that you were the only thing in the world that could 
gladden her heart I remembered how fondly, for¬ 
getting all your late unworthiness, she used to talk of 
your childish ways, and to tell how much dearer you 
became for every trial she endured for your sake, and 
I could not, Oh 1 I could not bear the thought, that 
by my means any thing she had so loved should perish! 
I remembered how careful she was of her good name, 
that no stain should rest upon it—not through worldly 
pride—but that not a scoff, for her error, should fall 
upon the faith she professed, and I could not endure 
to think, that; as borne by her son, it should go 
abroad, blackened by a most hideous crime, and be 
preserved with the record of a shameful death. Oh! 
it is for her memory I have done this 1—that I de¬ 
ceived the kind confidence of my protector, watching 
every word and action that could show me how you 
could be set free. My brain almost grew wild again, 
George Slade, when I crept into his chamber, where 
I had always been trusted as freely as a child of his 
own, and stole from it, like a base thief, these in¬ 
struments of your release 1 but go 1 go 1 all that will be 
left for me in the world, is to confess this deed, to be 
accused of falsehood and ingratitude—at best, to be 
dealt with as a maniac, and then to die 1” 

“ But, Jane, why should that be?—withdraw your 
charge against me; deny the truth of what, it will be 
readily believed, you uttered from a deranged mind; 
and you may go again to your old home and be 
happy.” 

“ Happy!—happy in sight of the ground that I saw 
wet with his blood!—where, at every step, I would 
fancy her eyes looking after me in pity for my load 
of sin!—man, man, it is you who are mad!” 

“Yes, Jane, you may be happy, why not?—the 
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heaviest loss can be forgotten, if we take heart to bear 
it bravely. Could my mother look back, would she 
not rather see you keeping down useless sorrow, and 
. making the best of your life?—had Lewis Walton 
thought he should die in his bed and leave you a 
widow, could he have reasonably asked, that, with 
your beauty and young feelings, vou should remain 
so ?—no, no, Jane, you could be happy yet, and might 
make me so. In the home, my mother’s labor earned 
for her, we might spend our days together, for, if you 
would, you could love me as well as you did Lewis 
"Walton.” 

“Love you, George Slade!—God knows how hard 
I strive not to hate you with a hatred equal to my 
horror of your utter ■wickedness.” 

“Lower your voice, Jane, and answer me truly,” 
said George, assuming an air of regretful concern; 
“do you, indeed, believe me guilty of the act of 
which you accuse me? though, through my love for 
you, I felt no grief for the death of one I looked upon 
as a rival, and did not affect it, could you really have 
thought that I had taken his life ?” 

“ Did I not see you do all but plunge the weapon 
into his heart?” exclaimed Jane; “ did I not see you 
spring upon him like a wild beast, and see your arm 
fell him to the earth? did I not see you drag his body 
to where you thought it could lie, without betraying 
you to the world, which has no tortures terrible enough 
for the crime ?—did I not bear upon my own person 
the print of your bloody hand, the token of your guilt 
which sent your mother to the grave?” and her 
m a nn er grew wild, and her voice shrill at the re¬ 
capitulation. 

“ Hush! hush, Jane!—you will raise an alarm, your 
mind is wandering again, poor girl!—come here into 
the shadow, or you 'will betray yourself and meand 
he stretched out his hand to draw her into the darkened 
recess of the gateway, for she stood in the open moon¬ 
light, and a few feet from the edge of a precipice along 
which the wall extended. 

“ Did I not see it all, and, Oh, God! can I send this 
man forth in safety, who had no mercy upon my own! 
—my own! does not his spirit cry for vengeance ?— 
yet vengeance is mine—thine, Lord!” she continued, 


with increased vehemence; “ off! off!—dare you lay 
that hideous hand again on me?” and as he forcibly 
caught her arm, she sprang backward to escape from 
his grasp. For a moment she struggled, with the 
instinct of nature, to regain her foothold, and the next 
she had disappeared over the precipice. 

In his surprise,! khow not if I might use a stronger 
word, George Slade forgot his fear of discovery. He 
stepped hastily to the spot from which she had fallen. 
He could see, far below, a heap of white drapery 
without form or motion. “ Poor fool! she will raise 
her voice against me no more, no living creature could 
survive that tremendous fall. Poor, preUy fool!—yet 
I loved her as I never did any one before, and, I think, 
I am sorry for her now. But she is out of my way, 
and shall I brave this trial!—if I were sure the law 
would make me the heir, I would take my lodgings 
again within the walls. To have scorned a chance 
of escape would be more than a trifle in my favor. I 
believe I’ll go back—yet that handkerchief—that 
cursed handkerchief—it may, after all, be better to 
fly;” and flinging the keys aver the precipice, he 
turned his steps toward the most secluded road 
which led through the settlement 

The next morning the body of Jane was found 
caught upon a clump of arbor vitas in the sheriff’s 
garden. She must have been senseless before her 
fall was thus broken, for the limbs hung with a relaxa¬ 
tion that evinced neither effort nor pain. Her white 
dress was stained with blood, and a crimson stream 
which had flowed from her lips across her bosom, 
proved that her life had ebbed from some internal 
source. That her fate was connected with the 
escape of the prisoner no one doubted, but in what 
manner it could have been so, was a mystery. 

And a mystery it remained for long, long years, 
but it was revealed at last. Many, even now, 
remember the execution of a noted criminal for an 
atrocious crime upon the high seas, a man whose 
character was marked by every trait that could dis¬ 
honor humanity. In his revolting confession it was 
easy to recognize the history of George Slade, while 
one of its episodes supplied all that was wanting to 
complete that of “ Pretty Jane.” 
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my poor horse, who, with dripping mane and 
drooping head, ploughed through the blindiDg 
rain and stiff clogging clay. 

It was thus, that left to my own medita. 
tions, without a single object to divert my at¬ 
tention, I began, perhaps for the fir3t time in 
my life, to reflect—to ask myself whither 1 
was going'?—and why? 

I had no answer to give ; and yet I soon 
and a tier 
/ regiment was 

i always shown there before me, and where my regiment was, 
there it was my duty to be. This reflection 
at once satisfied my mind as far as the ques- 
CHAPTER I. — road to niLLE. tion regarded myself; and experiencing that 
TiiEgreut road leading irom Artois into| delightful sense of repose which such eat. 
Flanders is long and melancholy enough; iti isfaction gives, I blessed the ineffable sen. 
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Sr* bY TJiK AUTHOR OF “TWO OLP MUN’d TAL&3.” 

i This story was translated in the year 1838, and has 

"TSftS £ blS ,™. 4 !*""u ™™iied mymlndV this’ bTunl/cn 

extreme beauty—and would fain hojie, that he has ignorance—It was enough, my regime 
rendered it rather more justice, than ' 
to French, done iiito English. 


extends in one undeviating straight line over 
a bed of stiff yellow clay, and through wide 
extending downs ; unbroken by tree, hedge, 
or ditch, on either side. 

It so happened, in tne raonfn ot march 
1815, that I was travelling upon this road 


timent, that sense of duty, which produced it. 

Continuing my ruminations—1 began to 
reflect upon this sense of duty, and to ask 
myself in what it properly and really con¬ 
sisted. 

... # And next, considering the numbers at thal 

and I there met with an adventure which I moment before me—heads wrinkled and gray 
have not since found it easy to forget. with old age, or bright with the golden curls 

I was on horseback, and alone; wrapped D f eighteen; all alike enduring, with uncom. 
in my heavy military cloak; rny black he!- plaining patience, fatigues and hardships 
met upon my head, my pistols in my belt, and which, under other circumstances, would 
my large sabre by my side. It had been have been thought absolutely intolerable- 
raining pitilessly, and without intermission, men, who, with every prospect before them 
for four whole days and nights ; and yet, in that could render life valuable, were risking 
spite of it all, I dashed along, and was sing- jj t without the slightest hesitition, and with 
ing, as I remember, a gay French song. the utmost % sang froid, merely from a sense 
I was young enough the? ! of duty, I felt how large a share I might my- age 

La Maison du Hoi in 1814 was, in fact, se ]f claim in that sentiment of composed A little cart of white wood, covered vritls- 
almost entirely composed of old gray beards submission which men feel when obeying-three wooden hoops, over which was stretched* 
or mere children—the empire had consumed implicitly the laws of honor and duty, and I a piece of black oil-clotli, was swinging arc 
all the men. began to think that this self-devotion, this springs like a cradle, between two large; 

My comrades were marching before me, abnegation de soi, must be a much more uni- wheels, at that moment axle deep in mad? 
somewhat in advance; following the King, versal matter than I had at first imagined. and was drawn painfully along byawhitt? 
Louis the Eighteenth, as he slowly retired to I asked myself, whether this self-devotion mule, who went staggering and straining; 
the frontiers, before the triumphant return of were not, in fact, an innate sentiment—apart through the mire. A man on foot walked. 


breaking the melancholy plain which stretched 
•to the horizon. 

The road traversed this dusky landscape** - 
like a long, narrow, yellow stripe, upon ar 
blackish, greenish, gray ground ; only varied*, 
where the clay hod melted into an actual - 
morass, by splashes of liquid mud gleaming;' 
at a distance in that cold watery light which ■ 
severed at intervals the heavy wandering v 
cioud3. 

I was looking along this stripe of yellow* 
road, with a sort of vague hope to see an ob¬ 
ject of some sort or other which might break' 
the intolerable monotony, when about a quain¬ 
ter of a league in advance I discovered, whaJ- 
appeared to me, a small dark point, slowly- 
travelling along it in the same direction an* 
myself. Even this object, trifling as it might' 
be, was some little relief in the diBmal soli¬ 
tude around me ; and I continued to watch 
its progress, as the little black point kept: 
moving before me in the direction of Lille, io-* 
that sort of zigzag irregular manner which.-; 
bespeaks ways heavy and difficult. 

I now pressed my horse forward, and gain¬ 
ed upon the object; and the road mending a 
little, put him upon a trot, w’bich soosr 
brought me near enough to discover it to b»- 
a small covered cart. I was hungry an& 
thirsty, so thinking it a sutler’s cart, I made; 
all sail for this fortunate island in the desert? 
but, arrived within a hundred yards, I per¬ 
ceived my mistake; it was no sutler’s equip- 


Ills great rival: their white cloaks and scarlet 
uniforms might still be perceived in the hori. 
zon, as they slowly plodded their way through 
the mud and rain; while on the extreme 
verge of the distance behind me, the lancers 
of Napoleon were beginning to make their 
appearance, hovering on our rear, their stream¬ 
ing tri-colored pennons flaunting from time 
to time upon the air. My horse had cast a 
shoe, so that I had fallen some little way be* 
hind my companions; but he was young and 
powerful, and I urged him along at a high 
dashing trot, thinking it wa3 time to be re- 
joining my company. I gaily breasted the 
pelting rain, the iron sheath of my good sword 
rattled against my booted heel; 1 put my hand 
to my belt, it was well stuffed with gold Na¬ 
poleons ; i was young, ardent, happy—a mere 
boy, yet a soldier; what on earth could I de¬ 
sire more ? 

It continued, however, to rain pitilessly and 
unremittingly, and for some time I continued 
to sing as persevcringly; but at last I got 
weary of hearing no sound but my own voice, 
the ceaseless pattering of the rain, and the 
plashing of my horse’s feet, as he struggled 
through the sludge and clay. My song gra¬ 
dually sank into silence ; I paused, and list, 
ened—no sound but the ceaseless drip and 
patter of the rain, and the plash, plunge, and 
struggle of the determined animal! The road 
became deeper and deeper, the clay suffer 
and more tenacious, at every step the plunges 
and efforts of the poor animal more heavy and 
violent. At last we were forced both of us' 
fairly to give it up, and continue our journey 
at a foot’s pace. 

EfJMy large military boots were speedily crust¬ 
ed over with a thick sticky clay, as yellow as 
ochre, while the rom poured into them as if 
they had been buckets. I looked at my 
epaulettes—my pride and consolation in every 
disaster ; alas! huge drops were falling from 
the rich gold lace, its glories already dingy 
and tarnished—-This was the unkindest cut 
of all for a lad of sixteen. I began to look 
as dismal as the sky, and as crest-fallen as 


of ourselves—of the nature born with us; upon one side of this little carriage, 
and from that I proceeded to inquire what The man was a large, strongly-built, milri-- 
the precise nature of this instinct, if instinct tary man ; he might be about fifty years of 
it were, might be : an instinct which seemed age; his back a little rounded, as may be ot¬ 
to urge mankind, as by a kind of necessity, served in old infantry officers who have hi* 
to seek pleasure in obedience, and to led a their time carried the knapsack; his hair' 
desire to depose, as it were, their free agency, and moustaches gray. His unilorm and the- 
and consequent responsibility, in other hands; epaulette of a chef dc bataillon were visible * 
as if thereby a burden was laid down too under a short threadbare blue cloak which' 
weighty to be voluntarily supported—and he wore. His countenance was severe, but 
how this sensation of relief seemed to give had an air ofgoodnes3 in it— severe inais bon 
a secret feeling of complacency, and a free- —(harsh, but kind) the true expression of-the* 
dom to the act of obedience, which reconcile old soldier’s face, fie looked askance at me-- 


it to the pride of human nature. 


fi9 I rode up, and drawing a musket briskly 


I saw this powerful and mysterious in- out of the cart, presented it, passing at the 


stinct acting upon human society, and bind- 
ing families and nations into immense and 
powerful bodies—but in no form of society 
did I see it exercising an influence so incal¬ 
culable as upon our modern armies.—No- 
where is the renunciation of individual ac¬ 
tion, word, desire, almost thought, so com¬ 
plete as here. The obedience of the citizen 
has its limits—in every region of the earth, 
he takes a right to reflect and discriminate 
before he obeys—The child reasons on the 
command and remonstrates—even the tender 
submission of the wife ceases where error 
and crime begin, and the law countenances 
her in resistance to viciously exercised au¬ 
thority; but military obedience, at once ac¬ 
tive and passive, receives its orders—obeys, 
executes, strikes, blind as the destinies of the 
antique world 1 

I now paused, and began to follow out into 
its remote consequences this military self- 
abnegation ; this unlimited obedience to or. 
ders, sans retour et sans reproche, demon¬ 
strated by the unhesitating sacrifice of every 
individual feeling and opinion—and callin'/, 


time to the other side ot the mule, as if to put. 
his beast between us. I had observed that he~ 
wore the white cockade, so I contented my¬ 
self with merely lifting up my arm and dis¬ 
playing my scarlet uniform ; upon which ht? 
replaced his musket, saying, 

“ Right! I took you for one of those* 
grayhounds there, behind us. Will yoir> 
drink?” 

[£2He had a cocoa-nut, mounted in silver*, 
hanging round his neck, in which, by-the-bjv 
he seemed to take some little pride ; he pre¬ 
sented it to me, and I swallowed a few 
mouthsfu! of very ordinary white wine, with 
very extraordinary pleasure. 

Having returned him his cocoa-nut r 

“ To the King’s health!” said he, pledging - 
me. “ It lias seemed good to his Majesty to- 
make me a chevalier of the Legion of Honor*, 
so I can do no less than conduct him to the- 
frontiers. That done, ns-1 have no bread¬ 
winner but my sword, I shall return to my- 
battalion—’tis my duty.” 

And having said this rather in the way of 
a soliloquy than a9 addressing^ mo, he gay© 


at times, for actions, so entirely out of the his poor white mule a poke, adding, that he* 


usual line of proceeding 

Thus, I mused and pondered, allowing my 
horse, meanwhile, to choose his own path 
and his own pace ; the long undeviating way 
lengthening out in one unbroken line before 
me, neither house, tree, nor living object 


had no time to lose ; and I being much of 
the same opinion, resumed my march at the 
same time, and followed three or four paces?; 
in the rear. 

I kept examining him in silence. I hate-, 
questionings and questioners; and so vr^ 
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continued'our-advance for- some - little time, 
without speaking, till having made about a 
quarter of a league, lie stopped to allow his 
poor little staggering mule to take breath; 
and I did the same for the sake of my horso; 
trying; as I did so, to squeeze, the-water out 
of my largo military boots, which were lite¬ 
rally,brimming over. 

“ Your boot 3 are like sponges ,’ 5 said he. 

“ They have not been off my legs these 
four nights!” 

“ Bah! And in eight more much you 
wilLeore about that. It’s a fine thing in 
these. day 3 to have only oneself to look to. 
Do you.know what I have got in that thing 
there ?” 

n{ A woman!” 

«Bo, ho!” was-all I said, quietly enough, 
atid-;resumed my march at a foot pace; he 
following with his Xiitlo cart and mule. 
Presently he resumed: 

“ This wheelbarrow did not cost me much, 
•norrthe poor beast neither; but they do my 
business well enough—though the road is 
none;of the best.” * 

That, was true, indeed; and I stopped 
here,-and offered him a turn upon my horse. 
The-.offer was made in sincerity; and lie, 
seeing-that it was so, and that I did not seem 
disposed to amuse myself at the expense 
either of him or his equipage—a little fear of 
ridicule having:evidently embarrassed him at 
first^-soemed suddenly sot at his case* and. 
coming up to my stirrups, 1 m struck me 
slightly; on the knee, saying, 

“I see-you ore^ a good follow after - all, 
though-.yon are one -of • the lobsters.” 

Something in the tone with which he thus 
alluded’, to the. four “ compagnics nwge$,” be¬ 
trayal the bitterness with which - the army- 
in general regarded .the privileges of these 
favored regiments* 

“ However ” he continued, “ I will not 
trouble - your horse, for one good reason 
among-.othors,-that : I don’t know how to ride 
—horsemanship mot being my business.” 

“TIow- so? Officers of' your - rank arc 
mounted.” 

“ Bah! Once a year, and upon a hired 
horse-; but I am 3 , seaman, if the truth 
must out. A sailor turned into a foot sol¬ 
dier! What business should I have- on 
horsobaek?” 

And having said this, ho walked on silent¬ 
ly aifow paces, eyeing me askance as if he 
expected to bo- questioned ; but I, pursuing 
my-way. and nothing coming, he- resumed 
his discourse of himself. 

“ You are not particularly curious, I see. 
What I said just now must have surprised 
you rather.” 

’•■i am not easily surprised." 
s “Oh! that’s it, is it? But I fancy, if I 
were; to: tell you why I left the navy, you 
might be surprised for once in a way.” 

“ Well? und why should you not? It might 
serve'tokeep you warm, and make mo for. 
get this rain, which pelts in at my collar and 
runs 1 out at my-heels*” 

The < old officer now-seemed to prepare 
himself for-’a recital with great solemnity 
and gravity, like a child commencing some 
most important narration; He took off his 
3 clmko 3 ;' which was covered- with ■ oil-cloth, 
shook it, replaced it—gave that- peculiar 
twitch'off the shoulderwhiclrmarks-the man 
who- dias- sorved'irr the infantry, and risen 
fronr-the * ranks-^the hitch which a foot sol¬ 
dier-gives to his knapsack—a habit in the 
soldier which becomes a tic An the officer. 
He then put - his : cocoa flagon to his month; 
swallowed'two - or three dops, gave his little 
mulo an; encouraging kick under the rib3, 
and riiUS''began;- 

CHAPTER -II^XIIE IIinEE. RED seals. 
“In the first place, you must know,’young 
m any that* I was •• b ora at > Brea tv I b egan - by 


gaining my half ration as enfant de troupe^ 
my .father being a lifeguardsman. This lasted 
till I was nine years old. But I loved the 
sea; so, one fine night, while we were quar¬ 
tered' at Brest, I hid myself in the hold of a 
merchant vessel bound for the Indies, and 
when she had lost sight of land, lo! and - be¬ 
hold! there was I. The' captain had his 
choice, either to fling mo overboard, or make 
a ship’s boy of me: he chose the latter, so 
cabin-boy I became. 

“ Before the Revolution broke out I had 
made my way, and by that time I had be¬ 
come captain in my tum—rinaster of a smart 
little merchant vessel—having been then at 
sea about fifteen years—the Exmarine royale 
—a good marine that, faith! after all. Well, 
as the Exmarine royale happened in those 
Jays—you know why—to be ratiier short of 
officers, they picked up commanders how and 
where they could—here and there, among: 
merchant ships—anywhere, as they came to 
hand. I had had one or two pretty smart 
affairs with smugglers—I’ll tell you about 
that some other time—so they picked me up 
among tne rest, ana gave me me eommunu 
of a brig of war named the Marat. 

“ It was on a certain day, the 28th Fructi- 
dor, 1797, that I received orders to put my¬ 
self in readiness to sail for Cayenne. I was 
to transport sixty soldiers, and a deporte, one 
remaining out of one hundred and ninety- 
three which the frigate la Decade had taken 
on board a few days before. I had orders to 
treat , this individual well, and the letter I 
received from the Directory upon the subject 
enclosed another sealed with three red seals 
—the centre one being of a most extravagant 
size—which I was not to open until we made 
the first degree north latitude, between 27° 
and 28° west longitude ; that is, just- before 
we should be about to cross-the line.- 

“ The letter was a great long packet-, so well 
closed upon every side that it was impossible 
to catch the slightest glimpse of its contents. 

It was, as I said, a long, thin, scrawling-look- 
ing letter, with three red seals. I am not na¬ 
turally superstitions* hut there woo something 
in the look of the letter that I did not alto¬ 
gether like, though' I could give no reason 
why—however, I carried it into my cabin and 
stuck it under the glass of - a iittie shabby 
English clock which W3S fastened above my 
bed. 

“This bed was a true sea-bed—you know 
the sort of thing—no, no, you are only six¬ 
teen, you have seen nothing as yet—-you 
know nothing about the matter. 

“ -\Vcll—without boasting then, nothing 
on earth—a queen’s bed-chamber even, is 
not neater or nicer than a seaman’s cabin. 
Everything in its place—a hook or a nail for 
everything! The vessel rolls like a dolphin— 
nothing rolls out of order. The lockers fit 
into the sides of the cabin—not an inch is 
lost. My bed was a chest, when it was open 
I slept in it, when it was shut I sat or lay 
upon it; it was my sofa—I lay upon it and 
smoked my pipe—sometimes my table—-and 
then people sat upon two little round stools 
that were in my cabin. Oh ! that cabin was 
a perfect- baby-house—and my brig such a 
pretty thing tool We made it out well 
enough within her; the voyage would have 
been pretty pleasant but for . . . 

“ However, we had a fair wind, N. N. W., 
and I was busy fixing my letter under my 
clock glass—when who should come into 
my cabin, but my deporte for the first time ■, 
He had a pretty little creature hanging upon 
his arm, might be seventeen years old, or 
thereabouts. As for him, ho was, as lie told 
me afterward, upward of nineteen;'a fihe ; 
young fellow, rather pale, too- pale, mayhap, 
for a man—but he was a man, nevertheless— 
.and a man who knew as well what-it be¬ 
came-a 1 man to do upon occasion - , os-many, 
more daring-looking fellows. 

“ You shall hear. Well, he had,'as I said, 


his little wife hanging upon his arm-pretty! 
pretty creature-!—young; merry, and pretty 
as a little bird: they looked,'indeed;like a 
pair; of turtle-doves. It was a pleasure to 
see them together: so I turned and I said, 

“ * Well, my young ones, so ye are come to 
pay your respects to tire old captain, are ye ? 
That’s very pretty, I must say; of ye both. 

I am going to carry you a long journey—so 
much the better, we shall have time enough 
to get acquainted. I am sorry to receive 
Madame in .this mess, but you see I was nail¬ 
ing up this great beast of a letter; will you 
be pleased to lend a hand V 

“ They were such dear little things! The 
young fellow took the hammer, and the little 
wife the nails, handing them as I wanted 
thorn; she laughing and crying out, ‘Now 
this way, Captain—now a little that way, 
Captain—now a little to the right—now a 
thought to the left.’ Making game of me 
because the vessel swung me to and fro, and 
I could not rightly fix the letter. I think I 
see her now, with her sweet little smiling 
eyes, and her merry voice—‘This way, Cap¬ 
tain—no; tuat way, uapiam—a mue io me 
left—a thought to the right.’ 

“ She was making a fool ofmeall the time. 
*“Ah! you little wicked thing,’ said I, 

‘IT get you well scolded by your husband, 
that I will.’ And then she sprang up, and 
ran, and flung her pretty arms round his peck. 

“They were sweet creatures! that’s the ; 
truth .... and in this way our acquaintance 
began, and we were soon excellent friends. . . 

“ Wo had a prosperous voyage; the weather 
was charming, and I had never had such 
pretty company on board with me before. I 
made my lovers dine with me every-day. It 
amused me to watch them. 

“ When we had dined—maybe on nothing' 
but salt fish and biscuit—tlie young.fellow and 
liis little wife would sit gazing, gazing--upon 
each other, as if it were-the first time they-had 
ever met in their lives—and I would laugh and 
make fun of them. 'A lien tiiey would laugn 
at themselves.- We used to laugh like three 
fool® at nothing-at 'all. But 'it was enough ; 
to make a cat laugh to see how those two 
loved one another. 

“ Everything was it should be—nothing; 
came amiss to- them; they had nothing bet¬ 
ter than the common ship.fare, and that in 
those days was poor enough—little cared 
thev. I used to cive them a little drop of 
cherry brandy as a treat when they-dined 
with me—half a glass or so—just to sweeten : 
their mouths—that - was all they ever got. 
They had no better bed than their hammock 
and they rolled together like these two pears 
which you see here in my wet pocket-hand- 
kerchief, But they were always cheerful 
and contented. I was like you, I asked no 
questions—what mattered their names or 
their history to me ? I had nothing to do 
with that—I a mero sailor—nothing but to 
carry them safe over the waves, like two 
birds of Paradise as they were. 

“ Before a month had passed over our heads, 
Hooked upon them and loved them both, as 
if they had been my own children. Every 
morning I used to call them into my cabin. 
Tlie young fellow would sit writing at my 
table, that is to say, at my chest, which was 
my bed. He would often help me with 
ray • reckoning, and soon learned to do it 
better than I'could. I was astonished at 
him. His young wife would sit upon- one-of 
the round stools in my cabin, working at her 
needle. 

“ Oue day we were all three ; sitting in this 
way, and I said, ‘ Do you know, my young 
ones, as it seems to me, we make a very pretty 
family picture here. Mind, Idon’t mean to- 
ask questions—but, maybe-, you have not 
much money to spare, and you are, both of 
yocj.as I think, a deuced deal too pretty; and- ■ 
too - delicate to dig- 1 and delve dn the*burnings • 
sun of Cayenne; like manym poor-dcvil off :a . • 
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dcporte before you. It’s a badconntry—a bad 
country, take my word for it. I, who have 

• roughed it through sun and wind till I have 
the skin of a crocodile, might do well enough 
there—faith, I should live like a lord! So if 
you should happen to have-mind, I. ask no 
questions—but if you should chance to have 
a hit of a foolish friendship for your poor 
old captain here, why, I’ll tell you what I’ll 
do; I’ll get rid of this old brig—she’s not 
much better than a wooden shoe after nil— 
bo I’ll get rid of her as Hist as I can—and 
I’ll settle myself down there with you, if you 
like. You see I have not a soul in the living 
world to care for, or that cares for me. I 
want relations—I want a home—I want a 
family. I should like to make a family and a 
home with you, my pretty young ones. You 
see, I might serve you in many ways—I’ve got 
something pretty in that old chest there; we 
should have wherewith to make n good fight 
of it; and when the old fellow was under 
the moulds, as they say, you know all that 
was left would be for you and yours. Well, 
what say ye ?” 

“They said nothing at all, but kept look, 
ing first at each other, and then at me—and 
then at each other again—almost as if they 
doubted whether they heard me rightly. • At 
last the young one—it was what she often did 
—flew like a little bird as she was, and 
flinging her arms round the neck of the 
other, threw’ herself upon his knee, all 
red and blubbering like a little child. He 
pressed her in his arms, and tho tears stood 
in his eyes too, but he held out his hand to 
me, looking still paler than usual. She 
■kept muttering and murmuring to him 
in a low voice, while her fair silken hair, 
■which hung down in long, floating curls, as it 
was the fashion to wear it then, fell all over 
•his*, breast and shoulders—if you had seen 
them ! It was like a flood of gold showered 
over them. Well, for some time they kept 
murmuring to one another in a low voice ; 
ho kissing her from time to time on the fore- 

• head, and she crying like—. . . . At last 1 
could stand it no longer, so I said, . 

“‘ Well, well! will you never have done ? 
What’s it all about?’ 

‘“But—but Captain,’said the young fel- 
■ low at last, ‘ you are too good. But—but— 
•you cannot make a family and a home with 
dtporles,* and he looked down. 

“‘Can’t!’ cried I; ‘why not? I don’t 
know what you have done to be deportes, 
and I don’t care neither—-You may tell me 
all about it some day, or let it alone, just as 
you like—You don’t look to me like a fellow 
«with a very heavy load upon his conscience 
—I wish everybody else may have as little to 
answer for, that’s all—Come, come, poor 
young creatures, take courage— But yet let 
us understand one another—while I have the 
keeping of you, you must expect no favors 
from me; and if you wero to try to fly away, 
I would wring both your necks just ns read- 
ily as if ye were two pigeons—Ay, but I 
would though—But once let me be fairly rid 
of my epaulettes, and I know neither admi¬ 
ral nor Directory—I am my own man again 
then.’ 

“ * But,’ said the young gentleman, shaking 
his brown hair, which wqs slightly powdered, 
as was the fashion of the time, ‘ I fear, cap¬ 
tain, it might be disadvantageous, nay, dan¬ 
gerous for you, to seem to know or to take 
interest in us—We laugh—for we are both 
;of us young and giddy; we look happy, be¬ 
cause-we love one another a little—but I 
: own it goes hard enough with me at mo¬ 
ments, when I think of the : future—and of 

• what will become of my poor Laure—* , . . 

“He pressed the-head of his young wife 

• against his bosom: ‘That was what you 
■wished to- have said, is it not, my dear^ 
1 est ?—Ib not that what you meant to say 
! >too ?” 

“ I had recourse to my pipe; I felt au 


odd swelling in my throat, and my eyes were 
twinkling. 

“ ‘ Come, come,* I said, ‘ we shall see—If 
the pipe incommodes madame, let her go 
away.’ 

“ She got up; her pretty face all red, and 
blurred over with her tears like a child that 
has been crying. 

“ * But,’ said she, rallying like, and look¬ 
ing more cheerful as she turned to the clock, 
but—‘ you neither of you ever seem to look 
at the letter.’ 

“ I felt a strange creeping come over my 
flesh as she said this; I felt a strange, odd 
sensation, like pain in every hair of my 
head. 

“ ‘ The deuce,’ said I, ‘ I had almost for¬ 
gotten it; that would have been a pretty 
commence. Supposed we had passed the 
first degree—I should have had nothing left 
for it but to throw myself overboard. It is 
lucky enough, child, that you recollected that 
great beast of a letter.’ 

“ I went directly to my chart to look where 
we were, I found we had a week before us 
at least; it was a great relief. Y r et my heart 
was heavy; I could not tell why. 

“ The Directory does not understand tri¬ 
fling, thought I. It’s deuced lueky it’s not 
too late—I really had forgotten all about it. 

“Well, sir, there we stood, all three of us, 
looking up at the letter, as if it could have 
spoken to us. As it happened, the sun was 
shining full upon the glass of the clock-case, 
and fell upon the great staring red seal of 
the letter—I could not help fancying it 
looked something like a great big monster, 
an ogre’s face, grinning from the middle of 
the .fire—it looked horrid!— 

“ ‘ Could not one ’fancy,’ said I, to make 
them laugh, ‘ its great big eyes were starting 
out of its head ?’ 

“‘Ah, my love!’ said the wife, “ it looks 
like blood!’ 

“ * Pooh, pooh!’ said her husband, taking 
her arm under his ; ‘ it looks like a letter of 
invitation to a wedding. Come, come ! let 
the letter alone ; it’s time to go to-bed.’ 

“ And away they went. They went upon 
deck, and left me alono with this great beast 
of a letter. I remember that I kept look¬ 
ing at it as I smoked my pipe; it seemed 
to fix its great red eyes upon mine, fascina- 
ting like the eyes of a serpent. Its great long 
face, its third seal just in the middle—larger 
than the two others—red—wide—raw—star¬ 
ring like the maw of a fierce wolf! I could 
not endure the sight of it. I took my great 
coat, and hung it over both clock and letter 
—I went upon deck to finish my pipe. 

“ We were in the latitude of the Cape de 
Vord islands; the Marat was running before 
a fair wind, at the rate of ten knots an hour. 
It was a splendid tropical night—the stars 
bright, large, and shining; the moon rising 
upon the horizon big as a sun of silver, the 
line of the ocean parting it, and n long 
stream of pale shimmering light failing upon 
the waves, which, as they broke, sparkled like 
diamonds—I sat upon deck smoking my pipe 
and looking at them. 

“ All was quite still, except the footfall of 
the officer on watch, as ho paced the deck; 
gazing, as I. did, upon tho shadow-of the 
vessel, stealing over tho silent waters, 

“ I love silence and order—I hate noise, 
and I hate confusion. The lights should all 
have been extinguished by this time; but 
when I looked upon, the deck, I thought I 
saw a little red line of light just below my 
feet. At another time and place this would 
have made me angry; but knowing tho light 
came from tho cabin of my littte deportes , I 
determined to see what they: wore about. 

“I had only to look down; I could-see 
into the cabin through the skylight. 

“ Tho young girl ; was up on her knees; she 
was saying her prayers. A lamp swinging 
from ‘he ceiling lighted the room. She had 


on a long white nightdress, and her .fair 
golden shining hair floated over her shoul. 
dors, and almost touched two little bare 
feet, which were, peeping. from under, dier 
white dress! so pretty—I was turning away 
—but pshaw! said I—an old soldier! What 
matters it? so I stayed. 

“ The husband was sitting upon a little 
trunk, his head resting between bis hands, 
looking at her as she prayed. She raised her 
face to heaven, and then I saw that her large 
blue eyes were filled with tears. She looked 
like a Magdalene, that she did! He took up 
the end of her long hair, and silently pressed 
it to his lips. 

“ When she had done, she made the sign 
of the cross, smiling so softly—like an angel 
of heaven, as she was. I saw he made the 
sign of the cross too, half as if lie -were 
ashamed of himself. It was droll enough, to 
see.a man do it at all in those days, was not 
it? Then she rose from her knees, and he 
kissed her, and lifting her in his arms, laid 
her in her cot, just as a nurse lays a little 
baby in its cradle. It was dreadfully hot, 
and the swinging motion of the cot seemed 
to please her; and there she lay, her little 
bare feet crossed, her long white night-dress 
folded round her, swinging-swinging, and 
looking os if she were smiling herself to 
sleep, just like a rosy innocent child—pretty, 
pretty creature ! At last, half-asleep herself, 
she said, 

“ 1 Are you not sleepy ? what are you think- 
ing about ? Why do you keep sitting there, 
my love V 

“ He was still sitting, with Ids head rest¬ 
ing upon his hands, and he made no answer. 
The good little thing seemed uneasy at this, 
and she stretched her pretty head out of 
the hammock—like a bird peering out of its 
nest, and looked at him, her little cherry lips 
half open, but seeming afraid to disturb him 
by saying more; at last, he said, 

“ ‘ Ah! my sweet Laure, as we approach 
America I cannot help being anxious—I do 
not know why—but I feel that this voyage 
has been the happiest part of our lives.’ 

“ ‘ So it seems to me,’ said she; ‘ and’ I 
wish it could but last for ever.’ 

“ He glanced up at her, suddenly clasping 
his hands in a transport of love and affection 
that is quite indescribable: ‘And yet, my 
angel—you cannot help crying when you say 
your prayers—and that goes to my heart— 
for I know what you are thinking of—and 
then—I fear you must repent of what you 
1 have done’— 

“ ‘ Repent!’ said she, looking very sorry i 
‘ Repent!—Repent having come with you !— 
What! do you think that because I had been 
yours only such a very, very short time that I 
should not love you?—Was I not your wife? 
—Has a wife no duties to perform because 
she is only seventeen?—Does that make the 
difference ?—Did not my mother herself, did 
not my sisters say that I ought to go withyou 
to Guiana ?~Did they see anything very 
wonderful in that ?—I only wonder you think 
so much about it, my love ; it was so natural 
that I should come with you.—How can 
you be sorry that I should be with you—To 
live with you, if you ore to live, and to dia 
with you, if you arc to die V — 

“ She said thin with such a tone, so low, so 
soft, so kind; it was like tho sweetest music 
you ever heard in your whole life.—I was 
quite affected. I said to myself—* You-good 
little thing!’ 

“ The young man began to sigh, striking 
the floor impatieutly with his feet, while ho 
kissed • repeatedly tho little hand and arm 
which she was holding out. 

“ ‘ Ah, Laurotte! my Laurette!—When I 
think that if your marriage had ohlv been de¬ 
layed four-days—only 1 four days !-Hhat then 
I Bhould have been-arrested arid-transported 
1 alone—I-cannot forgive myself.* 

“ At this tho little one leaned out of Uei 
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Itammock, stretched out her pretty white 
anna, clasped his head, pressed his forehead, 
ftxsTialr, his eyes, smiling like a cherub, and 
•murmuring all sorts of little fond woman’s 
-things—I never saw anything so pretty in my 
^svholc life. Then she shut his mouth with 
•Irer pretty soft fingers, and she said, while 
-aim took her long hair and wiped his eyes 
rrrflh it— 


But is it not much better to have your 
little wife with you? I am sure I like going 
to Cayenne very much—I shall like to see 
savages# and have cocoa-nut trees, like Paul 
and Virginia. Wo shall each of us plant one, 
and water it, and see winch grows the fast¬ 
est—and we will build a little hut, and I will 
•sworlt day and night for you, if you like. I 
'am a very, very strong little thing; look, what 
s£aut little arms I have got; you see I can 
.almost lift you—don’t laugh.—I can work 
.aiad embroider; and there will be a town, 
. they will want embroidery; and then I 
<<rati teach music and drawing; and if they 
fallow how to read, you can write books, you 
dhlGW.’ 


"‘1 remember the poor young fellow seem¬ 
ed! to wince at this last, as if he were in great 
ipoinj and he cried out in a piteous, voice, 
J Write! write!’ 

4I .And then he pressed the clenched fist oi 
fejne liand with violence, against the palm of 
Jibe other. 

tte * Ah 1 write!—Why did I ever write ?— 
'What business had I to write?—Write !—It 
.ia rii.e vocation of a fool--1 believed in their 
-liberty of the press—Was I mad—And what 
Aid! write for—To publish half-a-dozen com- 
, mon-place notions, to be read by those who 
thought as 1 did, to be flung at the.back of 
. rile fire by those who did not—of no use on 
.■earth but to injure myself. Myself 1—little 
.mutter—but thou, my angel!—my sweet, 
biSaatifui, beautiful angel l My wife of four 
rinys, what liadst thou done ? Tell me, how 
■could I have the heart to let thee do it ? How 
■?could I suficr it ? Thou dost not even know 
juror little thing, whither thou art going. Dost 
jQhou know, poor child, that thou wilt bo sjx- 
iecn hundred leagues from thy mother and 
maters ? And nil for my sake—my sake I* 

‘‘She hid her head one moment in her pil- 
Jow—and I who was above could see that she 
-vr as -crying, but he from below could not eee 
f?.er face; and when she uncovered it again, 
.^she was smiling to make him smile—and she 
$iaid, 


“ 1 And, besides, we are so excessively rich 

-Look!’ said she, bursting out laughing, 

£ Look at my purse! my whole worldly trea. 
•.-care—one goid louis d'or—alt my worldly 
wealth!’ 

• “'He began to laugh too. 

“‘By heaven! and I have spent my Iasi 
■'kalf-crown—I gave it to the fellow who car. 
-Sied.your trunks on board.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, pooh'.’ eriGd she; 1 what matters it 
•Clicking her white fingers like castanets; * no¬ 
body so merry as those who have nothing nl 
-till! besides, I have my two diamond rings 
■Aliat my mother gave me, they are good foi 
something, all the world over—we can sell 
£kcm when you like—and besides, I nm sure 
Hurt good, worthy captain means kindly by 
.tin—and I suspect that ho knows very well 
■cvhat ’a in the letter. It is a recommendation 
-to the Governor of Cayenne.’ 

“‘Perhaps/ said ho: ‘ who knows?’ 

“‘To be, sure it is/ continued the little 
.wife. ‘You are so good—I anr Bure the 
- government has only banished you for a short 
‘lime—they can have no feeling against you/ 

“This seemed so probable—and, pretty 
./'Creature ! calling me that good, worthy cap¬ 
tain—I was quite touched. I began too, to 
.hope that she had guessed rightly; however, 
it was time the light should be out, so I struck 
.Hie deck with my foot, and said, 

Hallo! my young ones, fire and candle 
vatu—Put out your lamp, if you please/ 


“ They blew out their lamp ; and I heard 
them afterward laughing and chattering in their 
.hammock like two little schoolfellows, while 
I continued to walk the deck smoking my 
pipe. All the stars of the tropics were at 
their posts, large as moons, the wind was 
blowing softly ; how quiet and beautiful every, 
tiling seemed that night! 

“ As I walked I kept reflecting, that in all 
probability the dear little thing had, indeed, 
guessed rightly. It was very likely that one 
of the five directors might have thought twice, 
and recommended this poor young fellow to 
me—I did not, indeed, quite comprehend why 
—but I never attempt to understand their fine 
state affairs; and in short, I began to think 
it might very well be so, and pleased and 
I happy the thought made me. 

| “ I went into my cabin, lifted down my old 

[coat, and looked again at the letter. It had 
j quite a different appearance—the great mouth 
seemed to smile, the seals looked like roses, 

| and I gave it a friendly nod. Yet I hung my 
coat over it again. After all, I was as well 
pleased not to see it. However, we thought 
no more about the matter, and we seemed as 
merry as ever; but as we approached the 
line, we began, some of us, not to be quite 
so comfortable. 

One fine morning when I wakened, I was 
I surprised not to feel the slightest motion of 
the vessel. I jumped up. 

Latitude, ono degree north. Longitude, 
between 27° and 28° west. 

I went upon deck—the sea was as smooth 
as glass, the sails clinging idly round the 
[masts. It was a dead calm. I looked askance 
at the letter, * I shall have time enough to 
open thee/ I said. 

I waited until evening. I watched the sun 
slowly sinking into the ocean. Then it was 
necessary to break open the letter. 

I opened the clock-glass, and with a sharp, 
ihasty, irritated sort of feeling—pulled out my 
Sealed Orders. 


“ Well, my dear, I held the paper in my 
hand a quarter of an hour, at least, before 1 
could find courage to open it. At last, ‘ This 
is too absurd/ I said, and tore open the three 
seals. I remember that in doing so I ground 
the large, red, grinning one with my thumb 
into a thousand pieces. 

I read the letter. I rubbed my eyes, I 
could not believe what I saw—I read the let¬ 
ter over again—I read it again—I began at 
the lowest line and read it backward from 
one end to the other. T could not believe 
my senses—my knees jknocked together. I 
sat down—I had a sort of cold feeling all 
over the skin of my face—I rubbed my 
cheeks and the palms of my hands with rum 
—I despised myself for my weakness. 

“At last I felt a little better: I went upon 
deck, and there they were. 

“ Laurelte looked so excessively pretty at 
that moment, that I dared not go near her. 
She had on a little simple whito dress, the 
sleeves looped up, as they wore them then, 
her pretty white arms bare to the shoulders 
—her long fair hair curling round her. She 
was amusing herself with dipping her other 
gown, fustened at the end of a piece of cord, 
into the sea; and she was laughing as she 
tried to catcli sonie of those bunches of .tropi¬ 
cal seaweed, which look so like bunches of 
grapes, and which float upon the surface of 
the waves. 

“ * Grapes, grapes ! who’ll have some 
grapes ?’ 

“ Her lover was hanging over her—he did 
not look at the water, he was looking at her 
with inexpressible fondness. I signed to the. 
young man to come to me upon the poop. 
She turned suddenly round; I do not know 
how I was looking, but she let fall her! 
cord, and seizing him quickly by the arm, 
cried out, 


“‘Don’t go to him; see how pale lie 
looks.’ 

“ Like enough I looked pale !’ 

“ He came, however, to me upon the poop 
—while she remained gazing at us, leaning 
against the mast. We walked up and down 
for some time, in perfect silence, both of us. 
I smoked a cigar, but it seemed to stifle me, 
and I spat it out into the water, he watching 
me. At last I took hold of his arm, but I 
was choking, I give you my honor, I was 
actually choking—. 

“ At last I said, 

“ ‘ Will you never tell me, young gentle¬ 
man, what you did ? Am I never to know 
what you did—to offend those rascally petti¬ 
foggers, sitting there in state like five scraps 
of one king ? They seemed to be devilishly 
enraged. It’s a pretty business'.” 

“ He shrugged his shoulders, and shook 
his head—so gently—poor fellow !—and then 
he said, 

“ ‘ No great thing, captain. Three coup¬ 
lets of a vaudeville on the Directory. Neither 
more nor less.’— ..... 

“ ‘ Impossible !’ cried I. 

“ ‘ Neither more nor less— .... and the 
couplets were wretched enough, too. I was 
arrested on the 15th Fructidor, and carried 
to La Force—tried the 16th—condemned to 
death—and the sentence mercifully remitted 
to deportation.’— 

“ ‘ It’s a strange business,’ repeated I. 
‘ The Directory must consist of very sus. 
eeptible gentlemen. For, would you believe 
it ? This order which I hold in my hand— 
is—is—is—an order—that you are to be . . . 
shot!!!’ 

He made no reply, except by a slight smile. 

“ He preserved his composure wonderfully 
for a. young fellow' only nineteen. Bat he 
glanced at his young wife, and then he wiped 
two or three large drops from his forehead. 
As for me, my face wa3 bathed with sweat, 
and my eyes were brimfull, 

“ I went on*. 

“It seems these good citizens did not 
choose to finish your business there. They 
thought it better to have it done n few 
leagues off. A little more out of sight, per¬ 
haps—but it is an ugly sight for the child ! 
Yet I see no remedy. There is the sentence 
of death—all en regie. Here is the order for 
execution signed, countersigned, sealed—no¬ 
thing forgotten.’ 

“ He bowed politely, coloring a very little. 

*“ I ask nothing, captain!’ he said, with 
his usual gentle tone of voice. ‘ No man 
can be expected to swerve from IiiB duty. I 
only wish to speak a few words to my Laure 
—and to entreat of you to take care of her, 
if she should survive me ..... but I hardly 
think she will.’ 

“ ‘ All that is but fair, my good fellow/ 
said I. ‘If you wish it, I will carry her 
back to France—to her family—I will never 
leave her, till she wishes to bo rid of me. 
But it is of no use talking of that—you need 
not flatter yourself. She will never recover 
this, poor little thing !’ 

“ He took my hands in both his, and press¬ 
ed them. 

“‘My excellent captain, I see you suffer 
more than I do in this business—but there is 
no help for it, I trust you will preserve, 
what little property of mine is left, for her 
sake—and that you will take care she gets 
possession of what her poor old mother may 
leave her. I trust to you to protect her life 
—her honor—and also to take care of her 
health. She is, said he, lowering his voice, 

‘ a delicate little creature—her cheat is often 
affected; she must keep it warm; it must 
be well covered—always. In short, you will 
be father, mother, everything to her ... . I 
know you' will—and if she could keep the 
two diamond rings her mother gave her, I 
should be glad—but, of course, if the money 
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ia wanted, they must go. My poor Laurette 
—how pretty she looks!’ 

« It was rather too much for me —l could 
hardly stand it;, so I began to knit my 
brows, I had spoken as lightly as X could, 
to keep up my own spirits, but I could bear 
it no longer. 

“ * One word is as good as a thousand,’ 
said I. * We understand one another—go to 
her.* 

“ I squeezed his hand; he looked wist¬ 
fully at me; and I said, ‘ Stay a moment— 
let me give you a word of advice. Don’t 
say a word to her about it. We will settle 
the thing for her—be easy—that’s my busi¬ 
ness. It shall all be managed in the best 
manner.’ 

“ * Air!’ said he, * I did not understand— 
yes—much better. Besides, this leave-tak¬ 
ing ! this leave-taking !’ 

“ ‘ Yes, yes,” said I; ‘ don’t behave like a 
child—much better—much better. No leave- 
taking, if you can help it, or you are lost,’ 

“I wrung his hand, and he went away. 

“It went hard enough with me too.— . . . 

“ It seems that he kept his secret. I saw 
them walking arm-in-arm upon the deck for 
about a quarter of an hour; and then they 
went back to the place where the cord lay; 
one of the ship’s boys had picked it out of 
the water. 

“ The night fell suddenly. 

“ This was the moment I had determined 
upon. But this moment—this one moment 
—it has been a moment that has lasted me 
for my life. I have carried it within me, like 
a musket-ball, ever since.’’—. 


Here the old commander was obliged to 
pause. I was silent; what could I say ? 

He struck hard upon his breast, and went 
on. 


“I tell you I cannot understand it yet. 
I felt myself in a rage, a bitter rage, my 
very finger-ends tingled. Yet something 
seemed to urge me on, and force me to : 
obey. | 

“ So I called ail officer, and I said,'Man | 
a boat; and as we are to be murderers, put! 
the little creature into it, and carry her out 
to sea : when you hear the volley, then you 
may come back again.’ 


“To obey a morsel of paper! for it was 
but a morsel of paper after all. Something 
in the very air must have driven me on. 
I saw him. I saw the young man kneel 
down before his Lauve—kiss her knees ! her 
feet! her gown ! Do you think it was terri¬ 
ble or not? 

“ I cried out, like a madman— 

“'Part them! part them this instant! 1 
Part them—curse the republic—curse the 
Directory! the Directors! X quit the service ! j 
I care not for these accursed lawyers! Youl 
may tell them, if you will! I curse them all! 
what cave I!’— ! 

“Ah! X cared little enough for them; I 
could have strangled them all five—Scoun¬ 
drels ! I care for them no more than I do 
for the rain that’s now pouring down upon 
us .... I defied them all!— ... My poor 
life! Such a miserable wretch as I was! 
Well—well— well!” 

And his voice faltered—sank by degrees— 
and he walked on in silence, biting his lips, I 
while an expression of fierce, terrible anguish 
was upon bis brows; his arms twitched with 
slight convulsions, and he struck his poor lit¬ 
tle mule fiercely from time to time. His face 
had changed from its usual dark yellow to a 
deep cloudy red ; he kept opening his waist¬ 
coat violently, as if he could hardly breathe 
—baring bis breast to the wind and rain. 

Wo proceeded some time in dead silence; 
at last, seeing he would say no more unless I 
spoke first’, I said, 

“I understand ”—as if I thought his story 


ended, “ After such an affair, a man detests “The moment they fired she clapped her 
his profession?” hand to her forehead, as if a ball had-struck 


.“Oh! the profession! Are you mad?*' 
said he, impatiently. “ It is not the pro¬ 
fession. Who ever heard of the captain of 
a brig-of-war being made into a common 
executioner ? Never, except when there is 
a government of assassins and scoundrels, 
who take advantage of the habit a poor devil 
has of obeying orders—obeying like a blind 
idiot, like a piece of dead clock-work—in 
spite of himself.” 

And he took a red pocket-handkerchief 
out of his pocket, covered over his face, and 
began to cry like a child. I stopped a mo¬ 
ment behind, as if to tighten my stirrups, and 
let him advance a few paces, I felt there 
was impropriety—a want of respect—in wit¬ 
nessing these flood of tears. 

He understood my forbearance, as it would 
seem, for in about a quarter of an hour he 
came behind the little cart, and asked me 
whether I had any razors in my portman¬ 
teau. I only said that I had no razors—not 
having as yet a beard. It was a mere excuse 
to enter into conversation again, and I soon 
perceived that he returned to his story. 

“ You never saw a ship in your life V r he 
began. 

; “ Only at the panorama—and I should sup-' 

pose I got no very accurate conception of one 
I there.” 

“You don’t know, then, what we call the 
bossoir ?” 

“ Not in the least.” 

“ It is a kind of terrace which projects 
from the head of the ship, and from which 
they heave the anchor—When a man is to 
be shot—they put him there.” 

“ That he may fall into the water— .... 

1 understand . . . . 

He made no answer, but went on to de¬ 
scribe all the sorts of boats that can be con. 
ceived of, as belonging to a brig; and their 
different positions on board ; and then, with¬ 
out any apparent connection in his ideas, he 
continued Ins relation with that airof nflootod 
indifference which men acquire in the service; 
because they arc incessantly called upon to 
exhibit to their inferiors contempt of danger, 
contempt of human life, contempt of human 
nature ; concealing, most often under this 
harsh exterior, a strong and acute sensibility. 

The severity of a military man is like an 
iron mask over a noble countenance ; a stone 
dungeon hiding an illustrious captive. 

“ These boats hold six men each. . . . The 
boat was manned—they put her in—so softly, 
that she had not time to cry out, or to utter a 
word—. . . . 

“ There are things which a man never for¬ 
gets—There are things which last a man his 
life. When a thing is done—it’s fine talking 
—a man never does forget —. ... 

“ How confoundedly it rains! What cursed 
weather! Why the devil did I begin to tell 
you this story ! When I once begin I can’t 
help it—I can’t stop—I must come to an end 
—that history get•? into my head—it makes 
mo drunk—It’s like brandy—What cursed; 
weather—My cloak is like a wet blanket—.. 

“ I was telling you of that poor little Lau- 
rette, I think. Poor little thing! What stupid 
blockheads there are in the world! The 
officer was idiot enough to row toward the 
head of the vessel—and—one cannot think of 
everything at once, you know—I had calcu-i 
lated on the darkness of the night to cover 1 
the hellish business; I forgot the light of a 
dozen muskets firing at once—and so—and so 
—and so—Great God of heaven! She—she 
--from the boat! She—saw her husband fall 
into the water—. . . . 

“ God knows how the rest came to pass, 
but as sure as there is a God in heaven, what 
I am going to tell you is true. 

“ I know nothing about it—I never could 
make it out—but it is as true as that you sit' 
there. 1 


her, and then she sat down in the Boat again?, 
she neither fainted, nor cried out r nor spo&e 
a word. 

“ She came back to the ship how theji 
would—and as they would. 

“ I went to her; I spoke to her in the beav! 
way such a poor devil as I was able ? she-, 
seemed to listen, for she looked me ih.tire- 
face, rubbing her forehead all the time, hiit 
she understood nothing. 

“ Her forehead was red ; the rest" of her . 
face was deadly pale—and she trembled io 
every joint, as if she was afraid of everybody. 

“ She has been in the same way ever since. 
She is just in the same way still.... Poor lit¬ 
tle thing! Idiot—fool—mad—what you like- 
—one never gets a word out of her, ex¬ 
cept now and then she complains ' of her 
head— . . .,. 

“ From that moment I was as changed 3 
creature as herself; something within tins 
seemed to say, Keep her by thee to the end of , 
thy days, and take care of her . 

“ And I have kept her. 

“When I came back to France, I asked? ’ 
permission to pass without losing rank in!u» 
the land service; I detested the sea;—The- 
sea! where I had shed innocent blood, I de¬ 
tested the very sight of it.— 

“I found out the family of poor Laurm. 
Her mother was dead ; her sisters, when they 
saw her condition, offered to send her to tire 
hospital of Ciiarenton; I turned my back 
upon them, and have kept her ever since. 

“ Would you like to see her ? you may if." 
you will. Hola!—whoa!—hey!” 


CHAPTER III.— LAURETTE. 

He stopped his poor little mule, and lifting; 
up one end of the dark oilcloth which covered 
his little cart—as if he wanted to shake up 
tho etraw with which it was almost Stuffed, 
full, displayed the piteous spectacle. 

Two large blue eyes—most beautiful both 
in form and color, but standing out asitwerey 
from a long head and pale thin face, almost 
buried in an immense profusion of long fair 
hair. It seemed, at first, as if nothing re. 
mained alive of this poor creature bur these- 
large blue eyes; the rest was dead. Herfone- 
head was crimson, her cheeks hollow, an& J 
perfectly colorless, except round the eyes, 
where there was a circle of bluish black. 1 

She had on a little blue cloak, tied round 
her neck, so that the rest of her dress could- 
scarcely be seen; for she was crouching dowre 
in the straw, and little was visible of her fig¬ 
ure except her two knees, on which she wa? 
playing by herself at dominos. 

She looked up at us—first trembled execs— 
sively, then smiled slightly, and returned ter 
her play again. She seemed intent upoi* 
making her left hand victorious over her right- 

“ Do you see, she has been a whole month' 
at that one game,” said the commander 
“ To-morrow, perhaps, it will be something 
eDe—Droll, isn’t it?” 

And so saying, he took off his schakosy 
which was dripping with the vain, and begaEr 
to arrange the oil skin covering that was over 
it. 

“ Poor Laurette," said I, “ thou hast lost 
thy game.” 

I brought my horse close up to the cart 
held out my hand ; she gave me hers, me- • 
chanically as it seemed ; smiling at the same- 
time with the utmost softness, I remarked 
that the two diamond rings were still upon 
her long wasted fingers: I recollected tire- 
rings which her mother had given her, andP 
wondered how in the midst of so much mise¬ 
ry ho had contrived to preserve them. But ' 
for the universe I would not have made the? 
remark to the commander. His eyes, how:- • 
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ever, followed mine, and fleeing them fixed! 
upon, the fingers, he said, with some little 1 
.pride— 

“ Rather fine diamonds, hey ?—Something 
might have been got for them, but, poor child, 
I could not find in .my heart to take them from 
her. She cried so if I only touched them. 
She held them fast,.—she will not part 
with -them.—In other things she is quiet 
enough.—She never complains.—Now and 
then she sews a little.—I'have kept my word 
to the poor young fellow, and have never re¬ 
pented that I passed it. I have never once 
been parted from her since. I carry her 
wherever I go.—I give out that she is my 
daughter, and that she is crazy. Every one 
respects us both—Things can be more easily 
arranged following the army, than people at 
Tans,imagine. 

" She has made all our campaigns with the 
Emperor. I have always been enabled to car¬ 
ry her through—I always made a point of 
Steeping her warm; it was easy enough in 
those days.; she had a pretty, smart little car¬ 
riage, and plenty of wrappers and straw. 
Slie was very comfortable, I assure you. I 
had good pay then;—my pension of the le¬ 
gion of honor, and other odd things,—so we 
were famously off, I wanted for nothing, 
no more did she ;—I took quite a pleasure in 
it. . It was pretty to see-what a pet she was 
made of! by all the officers of the 7th Ckewu- 
iegers ; I assure you she was.’’ 

And then he went up to her, and tapped 
her gently upon the shoulder. 

11 Come, my dear, won’t you say a little 
word or two to the lieutenant here ?—Gome, 
come—just a little word, or a little nod—won’t 
you ?” 

But oho kept to her dominos. 

" Oh !” said lie, " she is rather cross to¬ 
day because it rains ; she cannot bear rain— 
Yet she never catches cold—they say mad 
people never fall sick-—that’s lucky enough 
for her. .. . . .At the Beresina, and the retreat 
from Moscow it was all the same;—Well, 
well, dear, do as you please, then—mind 
your, game; never heed us. Do just as you 
like, my pretty Laurettc. 

She took his hand, which lay upon her 
shoulder, a large black wrinkled hand, and 
carrying it to her lips, kissed it. 

This I could hardly stand, and turned my 
horse hastily away. 

“Come,” I cried, "shall we march? the 
night ie coming on fast; we shall never be at 
Bethune,” 

He-first took his sabre, and carefully scra¬ 
ped the mud off his-boots, then he mounted 
into.the cart, and threw the hood of the little 
cloak which Laurc-tte wore, over her head ; 
then he took off his own black silk cravat, 
and tied it carefully round, the throat of his 
adopted daughter—shook up the straw, ar¬ 
ranged it around her—descended—closed the 
oil. cloth accurately—gave lus mule a kick, 
shrugged his shoulders, and continued his 
inarch. 

It; rained pitilessly, the heavens above one 
deep, gloomy gray—the 'earth beneath wet, 
and dingy, the road muddy, and, seemingly, 
endless,—In the west, a dim pale light broke 
through the dusky clouds, and just fell upon 
some windmills which terminated the hori¬ 
zon. We journeyed on in profound silence. 

Hooked at the old officer; he walked vig¬ 
orously forward, while his little mule strug¬ 
gled through the mire, and my poor horse, 
with droopinghead, followed os best he might. 
From time to time the old soldier took off his 
schakos and wiped his bald front, and a few 
gray, hairs which encircled his head, now, 
with his white moustaches, dripping with the 
rain, which fell into his bare, unprotected 
neck. ■ ; . . 

He scorned quite iiidifforenf .its to the ef¬ 
fect his story might have produced on me.— 
He had not condescended to paint himself 
cither as better oV worse than he really was. 


And. at the end of about half.an.hour he be. 
gan another long history of his campaign un¬ 
der Massena; how he had formed his battal¬ 
ion into a hollow square, &e., &c,, a recital, 
of which I heard little enough,.though ho be¬ 
came excited ill the course of his narrative, 
which tended to demonstrate the superiority, 
upon some occasions, of infantry over caval¬ 
ry* 

The night came on ; we slackened our 
pace; the mud seemed thicker and. deeper 
than ever, the road more solitary and dreary, 
Nothing on either side—Nothing in the ho¬ 
rizon*—no house, barn, nor hedge l —We halt¬ 
ed at last under a dead tree; the only tree of j 
any description upon the road. 

He then proceeded to make his arrange-1 
ments for a bivouac. 

He took his little.mule out of the cart, and 
bestowed upon it his first attention. This 
done, he looked into his cart, as a mother- 
looks into her infant’s cradle, and I heard him 
say> 

“ Here, my dear, put this great coat over 
your feet, and try to go to sleep. —Come, all’s 
right, she has not got a drop of rain—dry ns 
a toast. Oh! the devil!—she has broken my 
watch till to pieces—My poor silver watch 
that I hung round her neck—Oh, my poor 
old watch !—Never mind it, dear child, try 
to go to sleep, the rain will soon be over— 
It’s droll certainly, she always is in a fever— 
thoy say mad people always are.—There, my 
dear, is a little bit of chocolate for you; It’s 
very nice ;—eat it and go to sleep, that’s a 
good:child.”—- 

He placed the cart under the tree, shelter¬ 
ing it as lie could from the pelting rain ; and 
then divided his own supper, which consist¬ 
ed of a morsel of-dry bread, with me. 

" I am sorry that I have nothing better to 
offer you,” said he; "but it is at least as good 
as horseflesh seasoned with gunpowder, which 
we were glad enough of in Russia—Poor lit. 
tie woman, you see, I must keep something 
a little nice for her; she must be served first, 
you know—She’s-as delicate and tender as a 
little child, always so nice and tidy too. She 
lias nevor forgotten her old habits—that’s 
droll isn’t it ? hem 1” 

As he was speaking I heard her sigh, and 
say, in a plaintive voice, - 

" Otez mol ce plomb-^Otez moi ceplomb 

I rose to get further off. 

“ Sit down again,!* said lie'; "it’b nothing 
at all—she is always saying that because she 
thinks, you see, she has got the. ball in her 
head—But that does not prevent her doing 
anything I ask her—and always.as sweetly 
and gently as possible.” 

I said no more ; I began sorrowfully to cal¬ 
culate that from the year 1797 to 1815, it was 
eighteen years !—Eighteen years that this.man 
had passed in this manner l I remained for 
sometime silent, pondering upon such a char¬ 
acter, and upon such a fate—At last, apropos 
\derien , I stretched out my hand, took his 
pinched it and said, 

“You are an excellent fellow.” 

He.answered : 

. “ Why ?—what, on account of this poor 
little thing?—But do you not see it was on¬ 
ly my duty?” 

And he began again to talk of Massena. 

The next day wc arrived at Betliune, a 
wretched little fortified place. 

There, all was in confusion ; the inhabit¬ 
ants were pulling down their white flags, and 
sewing pieces of red, blue and white togeth¬ 
er, to hang out of their windows. The drums 
were beating la generate, the trumpets sound, 
ing.to horse, by order of Monseigneurle Due 
de Bern. 

The long carts of Picardy were coming in, 
loaded with the .cent Suisses and their bag¬ 
gage ; the carriages of the Princes, cannon, 


* Take out the ball. 


squadrons of the compagnies rouges, blocking 
up the streets. 

The sight of my comrades made me for¬ 
get my friend and his little cart for a moment, 
for I l«t sight of him in the crowd, and, to 
my great regret, could never meet with him 
again. 

I remained long in ignorance of the fate 
j of my poor chef de bataillon , for lie had.' not 
even told mo his name. One day, however, 
about the year 1825, I think it was, as I'was 
waiting in a coffee-house till it was lime for 
parade, I met with an old infantry officer, to 
whom I described him. 

"Ohpar Dieu! my dear fellow, I knew 
the poor devil perfectly well—he was knock¬ 
ed on the head at Waterloo. True enough, . 
he left among his baggage a sort of natural, 
a poor crazy girl—'his daughter they said—• 
who knows? We put her in the hospital at 
Amiens as we passed through to join the ar¬ 
my of the Loire, but she went stark mad, and 
died in three days.’* 

" I can easily believe that.—She had. lost 
her nursing father, poor tiling,”—said I. 
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A TAMS or TUB COAST. 

BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 

In the Jiltle maritime port of Shore-End, the .seafaring portion of 
(he inlialiitanl.s forms a distinct and peculiar class, divided and sub¬ 
divided into gradations, according to their rank in the queen’s or the 
merchants’ service. 

The families of lieutenants in the navy and marines are generally 
on (onus of civility and good-fellowship with those of the masters or 
captains, as they arc styled, per courtesy, of the merchant vessels, 
hut they would consider it a great infringement of their dignity if 
they descended a step lower in their associations. The wives and 
daughters of mates and pilots are reckoned on a footing with those 
of hmitdmilders, ropc-spitmevs, and shopkeepers, hut never conde¬ 
scend to mix with those of common seamen, though always ready to 
exchange civil greetings, and to render them any friendly ofiiecs in 
their power. 

The seafaring community mid their families arc among the hap¬ 
piest, most independent, and virtuous of the inhabitants of the town. 

The bearing of the-men is, generally speaking, frank, manly, and 
courteous; while that of the females is modest, intelligent, and 
sprightly. Their houses wear an air of great comfort, and display 
more taste in their arrangements than those of the tradespeople and 
fourth-rate gentry. As for the parlor of George Wilson, tho mate 
of the “ Lovely Kitty,” it gave people the idea of a mermaid’s bower, 
so fancifully was it decorated with pearly shells, branches of coral, 
masses of crystal, sea-horses’ teeth, unicorns’ horns, drinking goblets 
made of ostrich-eggs and carved cocoa-nuts, and other curiosities 
from foreign parts, interspersed -witK »«]* chino, carved ivory toys, 
and l'escoons of ahiber heads and Indian peas, pendent from the gay 
Chinese pictures with which the walls were decorated. 

Catherine Wilson, the mate's eldest daughter, was the smiling 
nymph by whose active care all these treasures were arranged and 
kept in order. She took a peculiar pride in making things smart 
and comfortable, and much devolved on her. She was the eldest of 
a family of ten, and, the earnings of a mate in a small trading vessel 
being inadequate to their maintenance, her mother had opened a 
small shop for the sale of ten, coftec, snuff, and haberdashery, and 
this was entirely confided to the management of Catherine, whose 
engaging manners invited custom, and, as some of the nautical pur¬ 
chasers declared, “bewitched tho money out of their pockets ” 

With so many agreeable qualifications, both of mind and person, 
it cannot be supposed that Catherine Wilson was not provided with 
a lover, especially in a maritime town like Shore-End, where few 
girls attain the age of twenty without being “bespoken,” as the 
sailors say; but unfortunately, Kate Wilson, like many other inex¬ 
perienced maidens in ln;r class of life, had entangled herself in an 
unsuitable engagement, by accepting tho addresses of the first man 
who offered. This was no other than a dandified young tailor, who 
had just returned from London, where, to use his own expression, 

“ he had been studying for improvement at a distinguished establish¬ 
ment in New Bond-street.” Mr. Abel Sewell, or, as lie emphatically 
accented himself. Sew-well, was a tall, slim, scntinicrftal-looking 
young man, with a pink and white complexion, and light curling 
hair. lie had recently opened a small, but very spruce-looking shop, 
which he called “The Emporium ofEashion,” in virtue of a show- 
board in the window, full of absurd-looking figures, in every possible 
attitude- of conceit and affectation, intended to represent gentlemen 
attired in tho most approved modes of Paris and London. This lab- 
hau was the admiration of all the apprentices and children in Shore- 
End; bat Mr. Abel never permitted groups of the latter to impede 
Ins light by congregating before his window to contemplate it. lie 
always exhibited on his own person a coat cut according to the pat¬ 
tern of the morning costume of the gentlemen on his show-board, 
which made a great impression on the hearts of the dressmakers and 
other humble votaresses of fashion in Ills native town, lie appeared 
at first difficult in his choice, but at length manifested a predilection 
in favor of Catherine Wilson, by sundry small but pointed attentions, 
and by degrees insinuated himself into her favor by purchasing his 
threads, tapes, silk, and buttons at her shop, and presenting her with 
all his snips to knit into shred-mats and hearthrugs. 

The daily-visits of so good a customer of course afforded Kate some 
pleasure, and no one but a knitter of shred-mats and rugs can form 
any idea of the lively feelings of gratitude which a constant supply 
of snips of new and varied colors was calculated to excite in her 
bosom. 

Mr. Abel Sewell was not exactly the sort of person whom Kate 
would have wished to marry, but she was amused and pleased with 
his attentions, and every one rallied her about his evident passion for 
her, till she felt a sort of foolish consciousness whenever his name 
was mentioned, which caused her .to blush when she met him by ac¬ 
cident, but more especially when he entered the .shop. Then Mr. 

Abel Sewell began to blush in return, and to say. foolish things in 
commendation of her beauty and good sense, till she naturally fell 
in with the general opinion that he would make an excellent hus¬ 
band; and, as she liked no one in the town better, and had no inten¬ 
tion of dying an old maid, she permitted Mr. Abel Sewell to con¬ 
sider her as is his future spouse. " 

Some of the neighbors'marveiled that Mr. Sewell, senior, who was 
reported to be a man of substance, and combined in his own person 
the offices of churchwarden and postmaster of Shore-End* should 
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sanction his only son's engagement with the daughter of so large a 
family; while others were even more astonished that pretty Kate 
Wilson condescended to keep company with a tailor, and predicted 
that it never would he a match. 

After a time, however, the busy-bodies of Shore-End got so accus¬ 
tomed to see pretty Kate Wilson attended to and from church, and 
accompanied in her walks by Mr. Abel Sewell, that they ceased to 
express surprise at their proceedings, and began to wonder at some¬ 
thing else. _ 

At the end of six months, Mr. Abel Sewell began to invest certain 
small sums in silver teaspoons, glass, and eroekery-ware, and to at¬ 
tend auctions, where his bids and occasional purchases made it appa¬ 
rent to the observing members of the community that lie was medi¬ 
tating an immediate change in his condition. 

Moreover, he assumed unwonted looks and airs of solemnity when¬ 
ever lie walked with Kate, after the business of the day was ended, 
and spent much time in reconnoitering every spruce, new-built mes¬ 
suage in the town that appeared.to afford capabilities for becoming a 
comfortable dwelling-house, as well as a suitable “emporium of 
fashion,” his present “ emporium” being under his father's roof at 
the post-olliee, a very good situation for business, but not “ eligible 
for him as a married man,” he said. His betrothed exhibited very 
little emotion on these interesting discussions. She hud been accus¬ 
tomed to say, “she would have a pretty, red-brick house, with a 
green door, and a little hit of garden -ground behind for the cultiva¬ 
tion of choice ilowers, for her future abode;” but the more Abel 
Sewell talked of their house, the less inclination did she feel to listen 
to him, and at Just she begged him “ not to he in any hurry about 
engaging one fur the present, for she was sure she could not be 
spared at home yet.” 

“ Not spared at hoincyct!” echoed the tailor, with lively indig¬ 
nation; “ X should be glad to know whose wishes and convenience 
ought to be consulted on that point?” 

“ My father s, X suppose,” said Kate. 

“Oh, indeed, and that of the nine dear children, X suppose?” 

Kale looked at young Mr. Sewell with surprise, and he proceeded, 
“ Jf you think more of them than you do of me, you had better stay 
with them altogether, ma’am.” 

“ I begin to be of that opinion myself, sir,” retorted Kate, rousing 
herself from the lethargic calm in which she had remained ever since 
she had considered herself the Jiancec of Mr. Abel Sewell. 

“You cannot be of that opinion, ma’am,” said he. “Give me 
leave to assure you that you have been an object of envy for the lust 
three years to all the young ladies in this town.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Kate, smiling. 

“ It is a fact,” said Abel, impressively, “ but I do not wish to boast, 
nor yet to insist too much on my own merits and expectations: all I 
shall say is, that I sec reason to repent of having made choice of so 
insensible a person for my future partner.” 

“ It is well you repent before your choice is irrevocable,” returned 
Kate, “ for I am perfectly willing to resign you.” 

“To resign me, do you say?—me, Abel Sewell! I would advise 
you to think twice before you arc guilty of such rashness,” exclaimed 
the tailor. 

“ I have already thought on the subject more than twice,” said 
Catherine, “ and have made up my mind to acknowledge that I have 
been very foolish.” 

“ Oh you have, Miss Kitty, have you?” responded the tailor, “ hut. 
now if I accept your apology, and agree to marry you after all, I am 
afraid I shall never have my house, that is to be, free from brothers- 
in-law and sistcrs-in-law; it is such a thing to marry into such a 
numerous family.” 

“ You need not bo alarmed, sir,” sard Catherine, “ my brothers and 
sisters will never be any trouble to yon, nncl 'neither haw T any 
apology to oiler, and so good evening to you, Mr. Abel Sewell. I 
am very happy that we have come to a proper understanding of our 
misuitahlcncss for each other before it was too late.” 

With these, words she left him, and, hastening home, bounded into 
the little parlor behind her shop, exclaiming with great vehemence, 
“ Mother, I am not going to lie a tailor's wife alter all; Abel Sewell 
hascomhictod himself in a very unhandsome manner this afternoon, 
and wc have parted for ever.” 

Kate had vented her indignant feelings in these words, ending with 
the sage observation, “ Dear mother, how deceitful men are!” before 
she was aware of the presence of a smart maritime beau, a perfect 
strangei,* withal, who was sitting behind the door of the hack parlor. 

“Bless my heart!” cried her mother, “ how you arc running on, 
Kate, and letting all the world into your secrets: don’t you see there 
is a gentleman in the room?” 

“ Indeed,” said Kate, in great confusion, “ I beg the gentleman’s 
pardon, hut it is so dark I mistook him for my father.” 

“ What a goose the girl is,” ejaculated the mother, “ not to know 
a young man from an old one! howover, I will get a light, for the 
gentleman is a customer, and has been waiting your return for the 
last half hour, as I could not find the doe-skin gloves.” 

“ I am sorry the gentleman has had to wait,” said Catherine. 

“Nevermind; I had nothing particular to occupy my time,” said 
the stranger, “and your good mother has been spinning me a long 
yarn to keep up my spirits while I waited.” 

Kate was vexed when she heard this, for her mother had a foolish 
habit of telling long stories to every one who would give her a patient 
hearing, and she feared maternal vanity had led her to make her 
good qualities the burden of the talc. The entrance of the candle in¬ 
creased her confusion, by revealing the gay and gallant appearance 
of the very handsome stranger, whom she had inadvertently made a 
a confidant of the rupture of her recent matrimonial engagement and 
breach of contract with Abel Sewell, the tailor. 

“He is certainly a naval officer, or a mate of an East Indiaman,” 
thought Catherine, as she opened the paper of best doe-skin gloves. 

The stranger did not rank quite so highly in the nautical world as 
Catherine imagined; he was the master, captain per courtesy, of the 
good ship Wallace, of Leith, bound for tbe port of Hamburg. His 
vessel had received some trilling damage off the Barnet reef during 
a smart gale on the preceding night, and he had put into Shore-End 
harbor for necessary repairs. 

“ It is an ill wind that blows no good to any one,” he added, as he 
perused the countenance of the blushing Catherine, “ for, if this ac¬ 
cident had not occurred, you would not have sold half-a-dozen pair 
of gloves this evening.” 

“ They are three and sixpence a pair, sir,” said Catherine, in some 
surprise at the magnificence of the purchase. 

Captain Mac Donnell flung down a sovereign and a shilling, and 
receiving the dainty little white packet from the hands of the pretty 
marchande with a profound obeisance, he tucked it into his waistcoat 
pocket with a merry glance, and, bidding good even to Kate and her 
mother, departed. 

“ He is a bonny Scot,” said Mrs. Wilson, looking after him; “ I 
wish your father had been in the way to have asked him to take his 
bread and cheese with us to-night.” 

“ It is not often we take gold after tea, mother,” observed Cathe¬ 
rine, after she had duly entered the sum in her cash-book. “I won¬ 
der whether he will ever come to Shore-End again.” 

The next morning, Kate went to take a walk with her little sisters 
before breakfast, and saw the Leith vessel was at the pier still. As 
she returned she heard some of the sailors say that the Wallace 
would not be fit for sea for several days.' 

In the afternoon, Captain Mac Donnell paid another visit to her 


shop, and made purchase of a. purse .and u black silk cravat, 1 and, be¬ 
ing very difficult in his choice of these articles, fully occupied Cathc- ; 
rine’s tirac;till her father came home to tea. . The honest mate, whoso 
heart warmed at the sight of a blue jacket, invited the master of the 
Wallace to partake of that meal with him and Ills family, as he was 
a stranger in Shore-End.”- . • . : . ■ 

Mac Donnell accepted the invitation as frankly as it was given, 
aud appeared to enjoy the repast exceedingly. He bestowed great 
commendations on the neatness of the little parlor, and admired all 
Catherine’s arrangements. When lie took his leave, ho observed 
“ that it would have been a sin and a shame for sueh a lassie to have 
thrown herself mvay on a pitiful tailor.” 

“ Don’t set your heart on yonder bonny Scot, Kitty,” said her fa¬ 
ther to Catherine, “ for he is hut a bird of passage, and may never 
come In oar wuy again, and, for aught we know to the contrary, may 
be a married imui.” 

Kate felt an uneasy sensation when the possibility of sueh a cir¬ 
cumstance was suggested. The same afternoon, a Shore-End busy¬ 
body entered her shop, and, after making purchase of an ounce of 
Scotch snuff, obliged her with the information that the captain of the 
Leith yessel was going to many a rich old gentlewoman, the sister of 
his owner, who had been in love with him ever since lie was an ap¬ 
prentice, and added that her name was Mac Laggan, and the captain 
had written to her since lie had been :tl Shore-End. 

“ Aud how cumo you to be so well informed as to Captain Mac 
Donnell’s private affairs, Mrs. Barker?” asked Kate. 

“ Why, lauk, niy dear, 1 don’t know it of myself, but I heard it 
from very good authority,” responded the dame; “don’t you know 
that your husband that was to he, young Mr. Abel Scweil, have an 
own cousin living at Leith, and he says it is a real shame that this 
here Captain wlial-yuii-eali-crn should be coming to your shop every 
day, and drinking Lea with lire family of the Wilsons on ficlious pre¬ 
tences.” 

. “ What pretences, ma’am, do you mean?” asked Kate, looking 
steadily at the gossip. 

“ Wiiy, there, my dear, don’t yon fare so innocent about it.” 

“•About what?” 

“ Why everybody say he make himself welcome hereby courting 
you.” 

••jwiccu,” sam Rate. 

“ Yes, and Abel Sewell say you have used him very ill, and lie did 
not think you hud been the sort of girl you are.” 

“ Mrs. Barker, there is your change,” said Kate, “and will you 
have the goodness to attend to your own affairs, and leave mine to 
my own management.” 

“ Oh, certainly, only I thought it would be a pity for .you to he 
deceived by this Scotch captain. Abel Sewell say you have turned 
him off only in the hope of marrying him, and you know, my dear, a 
bird in hand is worth two in the hush, and the captain is all the 
same as a married man.” 

“ What captain are you talking of, goody?” demanded a voice be¬ 
hind Mrs. Barker, whose genuine northern accent startled our Suf¬ 
folk gossip into a half-shriek. Kate looked up with a blush of sur¬ 
prise and shame, and encountered the bright blue eyes of the master 
of the Wallace. 

“ They say listeners never hear any good of tbcmsolvcs,” observed 
the captain, smiling. 

“ A pray, sir, have you heard all wo have been saying?” asked 
Mrs. Barker, in a great fright, hut determined to ascertain the worst. 

“Yes, madam,” replied the captain, boldly. 

“ Oh indeed, sir. Well, sir, I beg your pardon, but indoed, sir, wo 
did not mean any harm.” 

“ Wc/” ejaculated Catherine, indignantly. 

Mae I >nnnall JnuAhod. 

“ I should have liked to have heard a few more of your sayings, 
bonnie lassie; but you arc a good one to deal with gossips.” 

“ X am afraid, sir, the rich old gentlewoman :il Leith will hear 
more of your proceedings at Shore-End than may be agreeable to 
her,” observed Catherine, demurely. 

“The only old gentlewoman at Leith who takes any particular in¬ 
terest in my proceedings is my aunt Dorothy, God bless her! and 
shois not the sister, hut the wile of my owner; so, my bonny bird, I 
have 6mall chance of becoming her husband, even if she were to be 
his widow,” said the captain. 

Goody Barker slunk out of the shop in utter confusion. Kate b<j- 
gan to smooth some ruffled skeins of silk. A long pause ensued. 
Kate wished the cupluiu would relieve Iter embarrassment by depart¬ 
ing, and yet dreaded an interruption of their tvtc-a-lclr.. At last she 
broke the silence by asking him, ** If she could have the pleasure of 
serving him with any thing?” 

“No,” replied the captain, “nothing that can he bought,” and 
again, a pause ensued. 

Catherine had smoothed all her skeins of silk, and tied them neatly 
up in a piece of leather before she ventured to look up. The Scotch 
captain continued all this time standing with his hand on the coun¬ 
ter and his eves fixed on her face. 

At last lie said, “Catherine, bow came you to quarrel with that 
tailor?” 

“ It was he that quarrelled with me, I believe,” said Catherine. 

“It is my opinion ihat he wishes to make it up with you,” observed 
the captain, “ for it was he that sent yonder old gossip to poison 
your mind about me.” 

“ I believe you are right,” said Catherine; “ but I would rather die 
than become his wife.” 

“ Did you ever love him?” 

“ No.” 

“ Yet you encouraged his addresses it seems.” 

“X was very young, and did not know iny own mind at that 
time.” 

“Do you think you should know it now?” asked the captain. 

Kate was about to reply in the affirmative, when the shop-bell 
rang ostentatiously, and in bounced goody Barker’s sister to change 
tbe lately purchased ounce of Scotch snuff* for an ounce of Irish 
snuff, Mrs. Barker having asked for the former article by mistake. 
Tho master of the Wallace took up liis cap in a li'ulfand departed. 

The interruption was the more provoking, as the Shore-End ship¬ 
wrights announced that the Wallace would he fit for sea on tfic fol¬ 
lowing day. Mac Donnell came in the evening, however, to take 
leave of Catherine and her family, and, as he shook hands with Mrs. 
Wilson, after thanking her for her hospitality, he said, “ One of these 
days you will see me again, mayhap.” 

His leave-taking with the mate’s daughter was silent, it consisted 
only in an exchange of glances; but these, like masonic signs, im¬ 
plied more to each other than was understood by the lookers-on. 

The next morning, they met on the beach, and the master of the 
Wallace, taking her. by the hand, asked her a plain question, to which 
she made as frank a reply. 

The question was, “ Whether she could like him well enough to 
marry him and live with him at Leith?” and Kate replied, “'She 
felt assured she could.” 

“ But, Kitty, my love,” said he, “you are a slippery lass/you 
know, see you don’t make such a goose of me as you did of the poor 
tailor.” ■'. ; : 

“Oh, dear, no,” said Catherine, - “you are a very different person 
from him.” < 

“ Ay, ay, bonnie lassie; bnt you nmy.meet.with a more likely lad 
than Donald Mac Donnell, when I run sailing the salt seas.” 


“I will give you leave to try my constancy,” replied Kate; “but 
sec you don’t buy gloves at anyothcr.shop than mine.” - ! r 

“No fear, no fear; I have gloves enough to-last till we meet 
again.” . r ■■ 

“ When will that be?” asked Kate. 

“ In six months, perhaps, but if may be longer) if- it should, I will 
write; but hold yourself in readiness to be married at 'an hour’s no¬ 
tice, for the next time the Wallace passes your roads, I shall put in 
for you, if your parents will allow you to become my wife.” 

Catherine acquainted her parents with what had passed, hut be¬ 
sought her: mother to keep 'the matter's profound secret. 

Mrs. Wilson never could keep a secret in her life, and such a 
seeret as this there was so much pleasure in revealing, that, before 
the Wallace was fairly put of the roads, she had made half-a-dozen 
of the most notable gossips in Shore-End acquainted with the whole 
arrangement, and it was forthwith predicted by them and their coad¬ 
jutors that the Scotch captain was making a fool of Kate Wilson, 
and they all laughed, the idea of his return to scorn. 

When the six months from his departure had expired and he came 
not, the exultation of these prophets of evil kncw .no bounds, and 
Mrs. Wilson saw reason to repent‘of having needlessly bestowed her 
confidence on those who had made her daughter’s disappointment 
tho amusement of the whole town. ! 

Mr. Abel Sewell, in particular, had much to say on the subject, 
and told every one “that Catherine,had never,received a single let¬ 
ter from tlie fine Scotch captain lor whom she had jilted him; no, 
nor ever would.” 

Catherine, when this observation was repeated to her, by some of 
the retail-dealers in second-hand malice, said very coolly, “ Mr. Abel 
Sewell lives at (lie post-office, and has, of course, good reason to 
know that I have not received any letters from Captain Mac -Don¬ 
nell.” 

The next six months passed wearily away, they- were marked not 
only by the pangs of hope deferred, embittered by the snteers offocs, 
and the scarcely less painful sympalhy of injudicious friends, but by 
a pressure of domestic trials aiui calamities. Her father had expend¬ 
ed iris all in the purchase of a share in a vessel, aud the ship, after a 
prosperous voyage, was lost with Iter cargo, and his own life and the 
lives of the crew saved only by a sort of providential interposition, 
after they had been two or three days and nights in an open boat 
struggling with the waves. George Wilson returned home a ruined 
man, sick and dejected, soon after his wife had increased his already 
muncruua family by giving birth to twins. 

I “ I am sure,” said Catherine, on whom tho whole care and tho 
1 chief of the toil requisite at this trying season devolved) “it was all 
for the best that Donald Mae Donnell was unable to keep liis pro- 
| misc in coming for me at the appointed time, for what could iny dear 
father have done without mo?” 

So much was required of Catherine that she had no time to think 
of anything but the fulfilment of her daily duties, and she performed 
them all noble and uncomplainingly. Spring returned, and her fa¬ 
ther, through her good nursing and excellent management, recover¬ 
ed his health and spirits, and obtained the promise of another ship, 
Iler mother was ablo to resume her post in the household, and the 
twins began to run about. 

“Wc shall ho ourselves again soon,” said Catherine, cheerfully, 
oue evening, when she joined the circle round the tea-table, after 
shutting up her little , shop. r 

“ And as happy as ever, my girl, in spite of all our trials,” rejoin¬ 
ed her father. • 

“ They havo been all for our good, doubtless,” observed Cathe¬ 
rine stealthily i-oiutyving ivn Lnabioucu xcuTyput nutunuonccOTOy IiCr 

father. . , , 

« Somehow,” said he, “X wish that Leith ship had made the port 
of Jericho rather than our harbor; hut Katcy my child, I won’t, have 
you waste your time and fade your bloom away, in waiting for one 
who only meant to make a ‘ fool of you, when there is an honest 
young fellow in this town who would fain take you to wife.” 

“ My dear father, never name that odious tailor to me again.” < 

“ Oh, no, it js not the tailor, but a fine manly fellow that I should 
ho proud of lor a son-in-law, Ned Palmer, tuc boat-hnildor. IIo 
spoke to me about it to-day, and, if you have a mind to please me, 
you will take him and think no.more of that fair-spoken weather¬ 
cock.” , . , . • , 

“My good father,’-’ said Catherine, “I will never be the wife of 
any other than Donald Mac Donnell. I have no doubts respecting 
his honor and his truth; I gave him leave to try my constancy, and 
lie will come fur me one of these days when we least expect Mm.” 

“ Positively, 1 have no patience with your folly, Kate,” interrupt¬ 
ed her mother; “ you have made yourself the laughing-stock of the 
whole town l>y making preparations eighteen months and.more ago, 
for a man coming on shore, to marry and carry you away, who had 
no more intention of doing it than the Pope of Home, anti I never 
pass that box which stands corded and sewn up m the tarpaulin 
wrapper in the corner of your bedroom, without giving it a kick.” 

“ Which kick would he better bestowed on Mac ; Donnell himself 
if lie were within reach,” observed her. husband.. 

Kate ran up-stairs and pushed; the box under her bed, that it 
might not be an eyesore to her mother any more. Now, though she 
: was one of the best-tempered girls in the .world, slic possessed , sonic 
| degree of pride and a high spirit; and, why should I disguise the 
; fact, her mind was. so much ruffled by her mother’s mortifying re¬ 
marks, that she passed the night in a tumult of restless and agita¬ 
ting thoughts,.instead of the sweet sleep, that generally’ succeeded 
her well-spent days. . Binding herself ill at case on her pillow, Ca¬ 
therine rose at an unusually curly.hour, and, by way of antidote to 
her mental disquiet, sought amusement in active domestic occupa- . 
tion, a plan wc. earnestly recommend to all dnmscls of her degree, 
for it is, generally speaking, a successful one.' Before the breakfast 
hour, Catherine had ironed and packed all her father’s shirts and 
trowsers in readiness for his expected voyage; swept, scoured,’and 
dusted the shop and parlor, and made a complete reformation in tho 
arrangements of both; she then set the table and prepared the break¬ 
fast, and, by the time her parents and brothers and sisters were as¬ 
sembled, site had thoroughly subdued all the irritability of feeling in- 
, dueed by tbe jarring chord which had .been so .rudely, touched upon 
: by her mother. Her spirits 1 had recovered their usual elastic tone, 
and when her mother resumed the subject at breakfast, she said, 

“ My dear mother, say no more about Captain Mac Donnell for to¬ 
day, at least; for, were he to make his appearance, I am too much 
tired to go to church with him I fear.” 

Scarcely had the scntance passed her lips, when her eldest Hp tiier 
came in with a telescope in his hand from the pilots’ station on the 
cliff, and, looking archly at his sister, cried out: . .» . • 

“ Ha! ha! Kitty, there is h Leith vessel ill the roads, And they aro 
putting off a boat; so who knows if it be not your bonny Scotch 
captain confiDg for you?” . 

Tired as she was, Kate ■ set dowm her cup of tea. untasted, and, 
snatching the glass from her brothers hand, ran to the^chff, whenco 
she descried plainly enough a vessel, very like the ’Wallace of Leith, 
in the bay>and a six-oared boat dashing through the billows in fine 
style toward the .shore. She thought she recognized tne gallant¬ 
looking figure seated at the helm, but her glass grew misty. ^ - 
“Now don’t-make a fool, of yourself, Kate, there’s a good girl,* 
cried her father, who had, followed her* “ for it is .the .Mfailac$, sur 0 
enough, and the captain is’ in the boat. Bee, -he ‘fi’aves aH&g to V$» d 
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Kato buried her face in her father’s bosom, and vented her emotion 
in a passionate burst of tears. , . ... , 

A general cheer from the cliff welcomed the master of the Wal¬ 
lace when lie leaped on shore, for the errand on which he came was 
pretty well known, and sailors are all on terms ol' good fellowship 
with each other, and mightily fond of a wadding. _ 

The meeting between Mac Donnell and Catherine was rather more 
tender that perhaps beseemed its publicity, but the iidiubitauts of a 
sea-port town are used to scenes of the kind, and the manly hearts 
of our honest tars arc always ready to afford unasked sympathy on 
such occasions. * , 

“Kitty, ray life,” said Mac Donncli, “arc you ready to go to 
church with me?” 

“This morning, Donald?” . 

“ Tins hour, my sweet lassie. Is there ever a licence to he bought 


in this town?” „ , . . 

“ Av, ay,” said George ‘Wilson, “our parson Keeps them sort of 
tilings" ready cut and dried ill his own house, undlwill step with you 
to see if we cull persuade him to let you have one, while Kate runs 
home to tell her mother and to put on her wedding gown. It will 
he rather an old-fashioned one, captain, for she had it in readiness a 
year and a half ago, to lily certain knowledge. 

“I trusted I hail fullv explained the unavoidable cause of my delay 
by my letters to Catherine, so as to stand acquitted of neglect,” said 
Mac Uonnell. ■ , 

“Letters!" echoed Wilson, “the deuce of a letter from you has 

ever reached my daughter’s hands.” 

“ That accounts then to me for Catherine's unaccountable silence,” 
said Mae Donnell. “ Why, my sweet lassie, I feared you lmd changed 
your mind ngain, as you never deigned a reply to any of my letters, 
and I have not written less than twenty sinco we parted.” 

“ Did I not tell you so, father?" replied Kate, “ I always suid that 
Donald Mac Donnell was true-liearted, and that it was Abel Se¬ 
well’s spite to stop his letters, us ho has the command of the post- 
office.” 

“ Ay, the cast-off tailor! was he tlio thief who cabbaged my letters ? 
If I had ten minutes to spare I would make him swallow his own 
goose,” exclaimed the captain. 

“ My dour sir;” said Wilson, “ moderate your wrath, yon have his 
girl and he yoUr letters, and who is the best off Ipray, you or he?” 

Hover did a bride make so hasty a toilet as Kate Wilson. Five 
minutes were all she was allowed for the purpose of exchanging her 
old stuff gown and the rest of the suit in which she lmd performed so 
notable a morning’s work for her wedding gurments of pure and spot¬ 
less white, that had been laid up so long in lavender for this occasion. 
She had not even time to snatch a glance at her own lovely image 
in the glass. When she hud'hurried on the wliite Norwich shawl and 
neat straw bonnet, no, not even to see if she had tied the satin bow 
becomingly, for her father was vociferating at the foot of the stairs. 

“ Come, stir yourself, Kate, or you won’t get married to-day. It 
is half-past eleven, and the parson and clerk arc both in waiting at 
tho church. Why, hallo; Kate! you take more time in rigging than 
a seventv-four.” 

It was not without good ca»sc that Wilson addressed these exhor¬ 
tations to his daughter, for the church was at the very extreme point 
of tho town, and tho bridal party had to exert more speed than the 
etiquette of such processions warrantod, to nrrivo there in timo for 
tho performance of tho nuptial rice within tho canonical hours. Tho 
town clock actually struck twelvo jast as tho bride had written Ca¬ 
therine Wilson for tho last time ill file parish register. 

Ilasty as the bridal wns, it was honored with all due tokens of joy 
t>y tb. i„hnhitnnts of Catherine's native town; thero were pealing of 
bells, firing pop-guns, and lioistiilg colors lommiui. Every Uouso 
ill the High-street that could boast a flag hoisted it, and those that 
could uot,displuyed some article of gaily-colored drapery by way of 
substitute, forming a picturesque coup d'ail enough to thoso who only 
considered tho general effect, and looked not enough into the minor 
details of the pageant to detect red and blue pocket-handkerchiefs and 
patchwork counterpanes, floating from tho humbler casement win¬ 
dows of tho poor in juxtaposition with union-jacks, custom-house 
and corporation flags, tho pennons of pleasure-boats, and tattered 
ensigns of foreign vessels, which were converted on this day into ban¬ 
ners of rejoicing. 

The parting between the bride and her family wns brief. The 
wind was so fair for Hamburg, and tho master of the Wallace in such 
haste to pursue his voyage, that it was with difficulty he could bo in¬ 
duced to stay and partake of the excellent lunch Mrs. Wilson had 
bnsied herself in preparing for the refection of the bridal party on 
their return from church. 

“Nay, nay, captain,” cried George Wilson, “ after spoiling Kate ’3 
breakfast, it would Be a little hard on her to carry her off without a 
lunch, when she has tarried your leisure so long and patiently, in 
spite of our doubts that you were playing fast and loose with us all.” 

“ My Catherine never doubted me,” replied Mac Donnell, casting 
a loving glance on his smiling bride. 

“ Then see you use her well,” snid tho mother, “ for sho is a trea¬ 
sure, though I say it who should not, and how wo shall spare her, and 
wliat wo shall do without her I dare not trust myself to think.” 

“ Oh, mother, mother!” cried the bride, bursting into tears, “how 
could I wish to leave yon?” 

“ Nay, nay, my sweet lassie, ye must e’en do as she did before yo 
when sho married your father,” cried the bridegroom; “ and I’ll 
ne’er give you cause to repent forsaking fatherand mothcrand cleav¬ 
ing to Donald Mac Donnell.” 

Kate, nothing doubting, allowed her hastily wedded husband to 
draw her arm through his, and lead her to the boat—the afore-men- 
tioned carefully corded box, which contained her humble trousseau, 
having been dragged from under her bead by one of the boys, was 
carried before her in triumph, attended by all the family; and, a 
numerous train of friends and neighbors following in the rear, sho 
proceeded to the beach, and was handed into the boat amid the cheers 
and congratulations of the sailors, and the good wishes of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Shore-End. 

Mrs. Mac Donnell spent her honeymoon at Hamburg, and, on her 
homeward voyage, enjoyed the pleasure of surprising her parents 
with a visit, and, as it was a Sunday when the Wallace put into 
Shore-End Bay, she astonished the whole town by making her ap¬ 
pearance at church in her matronly dignity, clad in silken tire, and 
leaning on the arm of her handsome Scotcfi husband. 

The following spring, her father and eldest brother, when they 
made a voyage to the north, took the opportunity of visiting their 
beloved Catherine, whom they found the happiest and best of wives, 
occupying one of the prettiest houses in Leith, and charming all her 
husband’s friends with ■ her English-neatness and excellent house-: 
wifery. _____ • ; 
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THE ADVENTURES 

OJA 

HANDSOME COMMISSARY. 

BY W, HENRY ESQ. 

CHAPTER r. 

" 0 Loro ! young lovo! bound in thy rosy taml» 

Let sago or cynic prattle ns ho will, 

Thcso hours, and only these, redeem Life’s years of ill.” 

Bvno.x. 

"Aye Maria purissima!” said Don Ignacio Lamlriz on entering the 
. saloon of the Mnrqueza de Santa Ctuz one evening. 

"Sinpecado concebida!” was the usual response. 

“ Bellissima Marqueza deso seus manoa lindos.” "Beautiful March* 
ionesa, I kiss your fair hands. Adorable mother and angelid daughter, 
your vassal throws himself at your feet.” 

"Don Ignacio, we are charmed to see you honoring our little tertulha 
so early,” flaid the Marqueza. "IIovv beautifully fluent you military 
gentlemen are in your compliments. Your gallantry to our sex is only 
subordinate to the same quality in the field. Tell me, which ia your 
forte, attacking the citadel of our hearts, or storming a real fortress 1” 

" Both are equally our duty, divine Marquezn. Fealty to El Itey y la 
Damn, we swear upon our swords, and are taught with our exercise.” 

"Bravo| Senhor,” exclaimed a third interlocutor,the Marchioness’s 
daughter, Doan a Serafinn. "Bravo, Senhor—the sentiment is most 
noble, and the association delightful; but confess,Capitano, is not the 
gallantry a little easier than the fighting 1” 

"Berdona, lovely Senhoritn, it is quite the same. For my own part, 
I prefer slicing off the head of n Frenchman to a bolero ora waltz— 
except with your charming self.” 

” Muchissimas gracias Senhor.” 

"But, adorable Donna Serafina, how enchanting you look this eye- 
mug. By the honor of a soldier, you are the most lovely rosebud in all 
Spain.” 

" A pretty compliment, indeed, Don Ignacio. But my cousin, Maria 
de Pucheco, told me you said the game thing to her last night, You 
should change the flower, Senhor.” 

“You are so charming that even a rebuff from you is delicious.” 

"And from so distinguished a soldado, what lady ought not to be con¬ 
tent with a compliment at second hand 1 But how goes on the war 1 
How many of the enemy have you killed lately, Senhor?” 

"Why we have had little to do since the siege of Tarifa. Some re* 
connoitering with BallaBterors only. Nothing that I call lighting.” 

"And at Tarifa 1” 

“ Why there was a pretty little afhir on the main breach during the 
atorm, and I found myself attacked by four French grenadiers. Huge 
rascals they were.” 

"Did you slice off their heads at once 1” 

"Ha! ha! 1ml how witty you are, fair Senhorit ft.” 

" Or only two at a time 1” 

" Not exactly, bellissima. But at the battle of Barrossa—” 

"I underhand—you mowed them down in couples. But, mia madre, 
what did the English commandant tell ua lately of the llegimento del 
Priqcipe having run away at the onset, and never pulled bridle till they 
reached the Cadiz Lines V 


“ It is true, my child, lie said so.” 

“ Calumny—envy—Scnhoritn. Los Jnglezcz arc, no doubt, good 

soldiers ; but they will not allow any body to be brave but themselves." 

“Butdid'nt the dragoons really nut away, Don Ignacio 1” 

“Why—no—one pjuadron wavered a little, only; but I led them 
back.” 

"And then did wondersl” 

" It is not for me to say. But adorable Senhoiita, let us converse on 
softer themes. You know how long I have been the dare of your love- 
linens. I swear—*” 

" To kill two at once—Maria and me. 0 be not so cruel. Non, non 
Senhor Capitano-—you are too valuable in these bad times to be lost, 
making love at Truxillo. Join your regiment—you are much wonted, 
Keep them from running away. Adios, Don Ignacio.” 

The Miuoueza de Santa Cruz and her beautiful daughter Donna Sera- 
fina were the two beauties—par excellence—of Truxillo. One was a 
majestic Woman of thirty-fire, though looking ten yeans younger; the 
other a most lovely creature of seventeen, ami truly worthy of the com¬ 
pliment (hat had just been paid her; for she was fresh and fair, and fra¬ 
grant ns the richest bud that ever veiled its beauties on a mow rose tree’s 
bosom. 

We all know that rosea and rosebuds, acting from the instincts of llielr 
sweet nature, turn their faces to the Zephyr ami the morning sun, while 
they shrink from the fierce mid-day beam, or the rude wind j and iheir 
human representatives, lovely matrons and maidens, do, or ought to do, 
the same. When I mention, then, that this terrible slayer of French¬ 
men, a Captain of Dragoons, in the Regiment of the Principe de Baz— 
the execrable Oudoy—was a short, stout, dark, and ugly plan— forty- 
four years of age—with scowling eyebrows, fierce eyes, huge, coarse 
mustnehs, a large mouth, mid tobacco stained teeth—I think the 
reader will admit, that his voice could have had very little of the soft 
Fayonian about it; and that our dear Senhorifii was quite right in 
shrinking when she heard it, drawing close her pretty petals, and keep¬ 
ing all her charms and rich odors to herself— 

“Ntc teneris audet folds admittero boIcb.” 

But, if this is scarcely deemed n valid reason by some; seeing that in 
this mammon-ridden world of ours, age and ugliness are as often suc¬ 
cessful in wooing youth and beauty—I have another for the reader’s 
private car. At this precise time, when Wellington at Salamanca burst 
I through the French ranks— 

", , , and left tho gallant Mannont 

Extended on the field without lilt arm on;” 

■though, cn passant, this is n mistake; for the Marshal climbed up the, 
I Pyramids the other day, aiul nmile luaty use of both arms. However, 
at this time a Depot was ordered to be formed at Truxillo, and a Com-. 
miraariat bfliccr, whose true name 1 disguise under that of Stanley, waa 
'sent there to organize this establishment. This person was one of t)ie 
mo.-t handsome, graceful, and accomplished men I ever beheld; in fact a 
perfect Adonis in face and figure—if such a solecism bo endurable, as 
Adonis with a pen behind his ear. The Commissary chanced to be, 
billeted on the Maiquis de FantdCruz, where our little story opens; and 
in the course of my travels l have observed, that when good looking 
Cavalier mid lovely Dame dwell under the same roof, no. mailer how 
spacious tho mansion, or numerous the apartments, or ponderous the. 
locks to the doors—they have a way of their own of goon getting ac¬ 
quainted- 

However, here they were saved oil trouble of llifc kind; for, on the 
very first day of Ills entering the house, when Mr. Stanley piflEcnlcd hie 
billet to the Marquis, with a deferential bow, and a few sentences of 
pure Castilian, his noble host, pleased with his appearance and addrew, 
received him very graciously. After a short conye ration, during which 
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the Marquis learned, that the oflicer just billeted on him was to be nt the 
liend ol the Department in that part of Spain, thisgood nobleman became 
quite affectionate ; conducted his guest into a handsome saloon'—intro¬ 
duced him to his wife and daughter—installed him in comfortable apart- 
ments—established his Irish servant also to hie satisfaction! somewhere 
in the vicinity of the kitchen; and begged tlmt to long as the Commie* 
wry on Xcfe, na lie termed him, remained in Truxillo, sua Senhoria 
would make himself quite at homo in his house. 

It would bo a little unhandsome, after all this civility, to pry into the 
kind noblenuinVi motives, The French had long occupied Truxillo, and 
ns usual, fleeced and impoverished the inhabitants; and the Marquis 
had ecvercly suffered with the rest. It was but natural, then, that the 
people of the place should he delighted at their departure, and the arri- 
of the English, who never maltreated any body, and who paid every 
body. I am very much afraid that this ln&t consideration had great 
weight with our Hidalgo; who, with a pedigree reaching to Itoderic 
the Goth, had as lank a purse ns Job the Arabian. The French, ac¬ 
cording to (heir immemorial and amiable custom, find made free with 
his plate and other valuables, and drained the superfluities of hie cellar, 
besides making love to bio wife; which they would have done to Ida 
daughter also, if she had not been sent to n Convent out of the way. 
But they neither could know, nor steal everything; and a large quantity 
of wheat and Indian corn had been secretly buried at the Marquis’s 
Quinta, or Country House; and thirty pipes of good red wine there also 
ensepulchered. These had escaped the talons of the military linipies; 
and it ia just possible that the owner might lmvo erroneously conceived, 
he would get a better price for his corn and his wine, for the use of the 
English army if he treated the English Commissary General under his 
roof with marked hospitality. 

Hon Hcnriquez Stanley, as they called him in Spain,''was, I have 
Btatcd, a very accomplished person; and the circumstances of old fam¬ 
ily, a good education, and early foreign travel, did not a little enhance 
the advantage of face and figure, with which nature had eminently en¬ 
dowed him. He rose rapidly in the department in which, after the 
death of Ids parents, his friends had obtained him a clerkship; for he 
spoke Spanish like u Doctor of Salamanca, and could quote vernacular 
proverbs almost as glibly as Sancho Pnnxuof facetious memory. More-] 
over, lie was a gentleman in the fullest sense or the word: of a Kcner- 
otis and affectionate nature; and wherever lie sojourned, twenty or 
fldrty women were sure to be dying for him. He played the flute, the 
violin, and the guitar, charmingly, ns the ladies said; and lie cariied a 
first rate violoncello with his baggage and called it his wife. IIo sang 
sweetly and manfully, waltzed, boleroed, and fandangoed supremely, 
and made love divinely. All! my delicious little rosebud, beware I be¬ 
ware l Poke thy dear little fragrant head into the thorns for thy de¬ 
fence j an eager hand is near to grasp thee, and a button-hole near the 
heart ia open for thy reception. 

” Margaritha, my jewel—nml troth your very name, as my master 
says, manes a i>orril—to say nothing of your illigant teeth, l)ut, mira 
usted—see, if there's not that bull-frog of a captain goin out of the street 
door agin, and drawing his big cloak about him." 

'* Yes, Scnlior Barlholomeo—I see him. He is a frequent visitor, and 
I believe an admirer of my beautiful young mistress.* The grace of the 
Virgin be around her!” 

“Bad luck tolhim every day he secs npavin stone! Faith, an 1 he 
might save himself,the trouble, now that we're hire. My master wont 
lave him the ghost of a chance." 

“ Eu veruade, your master is a sweet, handsome gentleman, un ca- 
baHero muy hermoso; and that Scnhorita must have a hard heart who 
could bring herself to look cross on him." 

“Faith, and you may say with your own sweet mouth, Mnrgnrithn, 
ami those parly lips of yours, like two beautiful ridd chimes, with the 
bnmcB of the evening sun upon them.” 

“ 0 you fUttcrer! You Senhorcs lrlandczez never say a word ol truth 
to a woman." 

“Throfh, darlin, every word of it’s the thruth, and IhavVt tould you 
the half of it yitt,” 

“Ah, but Cartkoiomeo—" 

“Barto—mio—By my conscience you’re right in calling me that same 
—font a myself is your own Barty from the cockles of my heart to my 
heel-taps. And by the Piper that played nfore Moses, us two, and 
jhtmm that's up stairs, will make two ns note couples for the Priest, ns 
lvirr his Kcveriencc pitched holy wathcr upon. But mind you help us 
with the misthrees, Margaritha." 

“ I understand, Scnhor,” 

And don’t forget, you purthy ernthur, that the more your misthrers 
takes to my inisihur, the more will Scnlior Barlholomeo take to her 
* i* 1 ™ , nfiu al nn d wsonablc oil the world over, and the county 
of Cork to boot, Ogh! but thimm ruby lips of yours luk so invitin 


imirely- 

“ Don't bo rude, Senhor-stop-no-no-no-Harlholomco, no modest 
bpontsl! woman permits such a thing before etie is aflmneuda. It would 
be a niortnl sm. Then indeed—”e 

1 " make a Coikman wait till tliinn, you bard 

licnttoj little darlin. My countrymen, n cuslilcen, have the privvilige 
of tltc Pope and tit, Palliriett, to stale a kiss when they plazed; b'u 1 


only from a purty mouth—and the good ould saint swore, that if they 
stuck to that, he’d lorgive (him the drift." 

“ O Senhor, iivthat case—” 

Senher Barlholomeo. as it sounds euphoniously in Spanish, was known 
at Kindle by the name of Barty O'Kcilly, and was ns clean and active a 
boy of luelinchesaH ever was reared in the extensive county of Cork, 
lie was faithful, honest, mid good humored; and only now and then 
told a white lie, or displayed aught of those generic characteristics of 
hia countrymen—tipsitivcncFs and conibntivcnefe. lie had gone to 
England to push his fortune; but, not succeeding as fast os he expected, 
ho looked out for a master to lake him to the Peninsula at the beginning 
of the war, and engaged with Mr. .Stanley. With him he went to Lis¬ 
bon, Gibraltar, and Cadiz; and had been nearly four years Ids confiden¬ 
tial valet at the opening of this little story. 

It is, I believe, an axiom in the philosophy of the human mind, that 
the understanding cannot occupy itself devotedly, and with equal atten¬ 
tion on two different subjects nt the same lime; for the greater interest 
will nbrorb the lesser; and if we attempt eyncbronouily to master both, 
our wits will go a wool-gathering with respect to one or the other, or be 
brought to n dead lock between them. It is no use quoting examples of 
great men before, or after Agamemnon, who could simultaneously em¬ 
ploy half-a-dozen secretaries, in writing to their dictation, na fatal to 
this position; for even then the mind embraced only one thing at a 
time. JuliiiB CVsar, or Napoleon, or any other illustrious Dictator,, 
might thus tire the lingers of Ids clerk a; for they possessed the rate 
talent of quick mental abstractedness from one subject, aRd instantane¬ 
ous transition to another; when the interrupted line of thought would 
be resumed and followed up, as if it bad been continuously within the 
mind’s grasp. And ns the ideas flowed faster than the ink, the directing 
mind had time to quit one matter and take up another; keeping all the 
pens nt work. 

On the morning of the 20th of September, Mr. Assistant Commissary 
General Stanley was rather late in coming to Ids office; and moreover, 
when he did arrive he seemed flushed nt first, and then he grew pale, 
and became flushed again; and his handsome eyes looked unsteady, 
aud could not fix themselves long on any object, In fact he was, as they 
say in France, distrait, or in Miinster, bothered—quite as good a word. 
It might be that lie had a headache from losing his night’s rest bv the 
Imusketoes,.which had free ncce&s to his bed-chamber from the garden 
beneath Ida balcony. However this may be, tlieCoriunissary put his hat 
upon a peg, but not its own peg, sate down to his desk, and began to 
mend a pen; hut his hand was ns unsteady as Ins eye, and having cut 
one tide of the nib too Short, and then the other, and bo on alternately 
to the top of thc eUt; and then sliced off a small section of his fore¬ 
finger— lie wrapped the wounded member in his pocket handkerchief, 
plnced his elbow on the desk, and reclined hie cheek on his hand. 

After half an hour’s meditation in this sentimental position, and an¬ 
swering, a tort et a travers,,certain questions propounded to him by 
eonte of the young clerks of the office—who thought him absorbed in 
eome financial question ns to flic price of salt pork or green forage— 
Mr. Stanley opened a large ledger, took a pencil, and began to calculate 
some long column^ of figures. But he found tins even harder work 
than mending his pen; and after floundering among units, and tens, and 
hundreds, and making all kinds of mistakes, lie shut his book, having 
made the notable discovery that Love is the most arrant miscatculator 
in the world. Our absent man of figures then took a sheet of paper, and 
began several flourishes with his pencil—first his name, with such a 
number of magnificent gyrations to the tail of the last letter, as no “y" 
was ever honored with before—next a small foot and ankle stood out in 
skilful relievo from the paper—and then a beautiful female face. After 
about an hour of this useful employment, by which the interests of His 
Majesty’s service were very much promoted, the Assistant Commissary 
General put on his hat, mid came to pay me a visit. 

It so chanced that ho and myself had been old acquaintances. We 
had, I think, liked each other from the first when we met at Lisbon; 
and many a pleasant ride we had lmd together—to Mafrn, to Cintra, 
and through tho shady cork tree forests of the Alem*Tejo. What 
added now to the old friendship was the freemasonry of our present 
position; for I was engaged in a little affaire de coaur as well ns he— 
our mistresses were firet cousins, and mutual confidants; and thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, the deuce was in it if we could have been less to each other 
than old Damon and Pythias, Castor and Pollux, or any other twins in 
blood or friendship on record. 

“O my friend, she agreed to meet me at last! We had such a 
heavenly interview in the garden last night I For a full hour we sat in 
an arbor, and she poured into my car such delicious confessions, I do 
from my heart believe there was never so divine a creature on earth. 
She sent me a beautiful ringlet of her raven hair this morning. By Jove, 
Pm mad to day. I can settle to nothing.” 

“Happy fellow. She is a treasure. I never saw bo lovely a girl. 
But beware, and be cautious. That rascally captain. Had you nobody 
on Watch 1" 

“ O yes—Barty 6tood sentinel.” 

“ He is honest as steel.” 

“ We had a little romantic incident. What do you think 6f a night* 
ingale striking up a pretty song from the tree oyer our heads 1” 
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“ Good, nightingales tain doves here. It mutt have pleased the Pen- 
liorita, though I suspect neither of yon attended much to her music. I 
hope you didn’t whisper loud enough to frighten away your songstress.” 

“No, but an odd noise outside the garden wall did.” 

“Indeed.” 

“And Burly swenra lie saw something like a nuni'a head nee over 
the wall, near the large chestnut tree, and then disappear.” 

“ It was a spy—perhaps Don Ignacio himself. You must meet no 
more in the garden.” 

“ Meet no more in the garden! By all that's encred, if twenty raecnls 
were sure to jump over the wall dagger in hand, I meet Sernlina there 
to-morrow night!” 

“Then Barty and I ore to he in attendance, and armed. 

“Thanks— agreed—and how gets on your little soft nflairV’ 

“As well a* possible.” . 

“ I)oyou know I'm brushing up my fencing. I sec it will come to that. 

" Never in an honorable way. lie is a braggadocio and coward, who 
may assassinate but won’t fight. Gibson nays this was his character at 
Cadiz.” 

“ Well, U can do no harm to supple one’s wrist. I was once a tolera¬ 
ble hand at carle and tierce, and shall be again with a little practice, 
Do you know that Sera fin a is going to your house to see her aunt and 
cousin this evening!” 

“ J'cn fluis charmfc, and her Caballero will not be far ofi.” 

“He will drop in to pay you a visit.” 

“ Bueno, amigo. But caution’s the word.” 

“Never fear. Adios.” 

In the evening Serufina came early, and half an hour after entered the 
Commissary. In a short time my Patrone and the Condessa-their two 
unmarried daughters, a married one with her husband, and another 
male relative, the lovely niece, Stanley and myself, met in a handsome 
room with glazed windows, of which there were not more than a couple 
of dozen in the town. These quiet little uninvited parties used to be 
very pleasant, and were strongly contrasted with the b tiff and formal 
tertumas and grand assemblies in Spain. We had always singing, with 
the guitar, waltzing, sometimes n bolero, ending in charades, games of 
forfeits, and blind man's buff. Spanish songs partake somewhat of the 
ardent character of the climate and people; and on whatever subject, 
ore ilepnlv imnaqv.nned. In their love 1 vf!c» it is odd enough to perceive 
those modes of stilted thought and infl ited hyperboles, which abounded 
in the voluminous romances of the filteenth and sixteenth centuries >tt 
in common usage, and imbuing their amatory compositions at the pre¬ 
sent day. Cervantes may have banished knight-errantry, but much of 
the very language of the Paladins to their mistresses is yet the common 
parlance of lovers. The theme of their social songs is rarely light or 
comic, it is more generally the exultation of successful, or the lament 
of unfortunate love—the prim of absence—the joys of hope the tor¬ 
ments of despair—the miseries of a sleepless bed in thinking of a be¬ 
loved individual—-or the tantalizalionsof a dream. In fact, I'd Amor, 
in some phrases or other, rejoicing and anticipating, or sighing and 
despairing. 

After one or two light things had been preluded by my littto favorite, 
with the usual guitar accompaniment, Bermuda handed the instrument 
to her lovely cousin, put her arm lovingly about her neck, kissed her 
cheek, and whispered the song she wished to hear. With a consenting 
smile, and without the least affectation, Serafima began a little song to 
a lively waltz tune, which soon set us nil in motion. I noted down the 
words from the dictation of Bernartla the next morning. 

SPANISH SONG. 

Por ti nii firmicza 


T,a hermosa Palmira 
Mas betlaque el sol, 
Baylaneo esia danca 
Lo dteo a so ninor, 

“A tt dulco duetto 
Do mi corazon, 

Dedico mi afect# 
Bcllcz.t y candor.” 

Ciioni/s. 

O Baylc dischose! 
l.imlo y carinoso, 

Por ti los amantes 
Picrdan su roposo; 

Por ti corazonos 
Del amor heridos 
Ltoran sub pasiones* 
Con dulces sospiros. 

“ Como tu mo lima 
Con lantft distroza,' 
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No se pierde, no- 
Un comprs grar.ioso 
Do lua vueltax sigo, 
Baylando cantigo 
Muero yoda amor. 

Chorus. 

O Boylo dichoso! &c, 

“ I.igando mi cucrpo 
Jin tus finos brazo?, 
Ilnces firmos lazos 
A mi tierno amor, 

Mi pecho agitadi 
De amor con exccsso, 
tin beso y outro bo so 
Tctnpbn nuostro ardor,” 

Ciiohvs. 

O Bayla dichoso ! &c. 


H A NSL ATI ON. 


Tiro fair Palmira in the walla moved pectUss a. the sun, 

And thus she tvhispor'd 10 licr lovo as every dance was done 
“To thee, Omuch beloved youth, thoSovcrelRiporoty heart. 

I ilrilieato each charm and grace, and every brilliant part. 

Citoi.ui. 

All haillho waltz, that darling dance, where mirth and loveconsf f, 
Wlieru Cupid’s darla 
Transfix our hearts, 

And sighs or irailcs are interchanged, as lovers m>y desire. 


Supported by thy manly atm l firmly bear mo c>n; 

Wool stronger tie can hind u,y ftnmc lo my ht'h.v.d one ! 

And with ono impulse when we iiotii in graceful viri le move, 

I.ovo's arrow quiver, in my breast—I faint—I die nf love I” 

Ciionci, 

All hail the wallr, ,Vc. 

Yet when the lilooii desert* my hcarl, and aenre ami aniril fail, 

And fragrance from the drcoping ll.vr.r no long,, td.tfl eilinle; 
llcioved youlh! thy magic power can lid its lih.ont revive — 

One whisper soft—I start—I hear; one hiss—I thrill—I live 

Oironus. 

All hail tho wallr, that darling dance, whiro mirth ai d lore compile, 
Where Cupid a darts 
Transfix our hearts, 

ml sigh, or smiles ate interchanged, as lovers may desire. 

After n few more sons?, nntl faitly tiring omHvca with wnll/ing, 
games of forfeits were introduced [ nnd nllliough in these the penally 
wait sometimes n kiss, yet the kiss proper, tltnt is, (lie fnlulniion of tlm 
lil>?, was never i>eriuiltedi n chnsle touelt of the cheek being its substi¬ 
tute. Still the boundary line between the lips nnd the cheek would lie 
sometimes passed without risk of hostilities; nnd Ido believe that ill the 
case of Ilona Serafin.t nnd Iter ndoror, nnd Dona lleinardu and myerll, 
there was more than once a considerable trespass on the sweet teniloiy 
about the mouth. 

It is linturul tosu|>pose that lltc redoubtable Captain of Dragoons would 
relish all these pretty proceedings j of grent part of which no doubt he 
was apprized, from his intimacy with ninny persons ttt his native town, 
iiis furlough wns drawing to n close, nnd yet he was rather relrognding 
than making progress in his suit, for obvious reasons. At length lie 
could no longer resist the conviction, that tlm handsome Commissary 
wns n favored rival, nnd begun only to think of revenge. Still we met 
him in society without observing nny change in his deportment j and 
he sometimes joined our little excursions to tho Marquis's quinta, during 
the latter end of the vintage, w hen we roamed and romped nmong the 
vinra, pelting each other with gropes, ua they do vvillt comfits in Carni¬ 
val lime at Home or Naples. On the these occaaions Don Ignacio 
appeared good humored, nnd gcncrnlly attached himaclf to the Mnr- 

qU Th U 3 matters proceeded very delightfully. One morning, when Sen- 
Itor llarlliolonteo took up the shaving water to his master, lie thus ad- 

dressed him: . , 

"Mosthurdcar, did you come home by your lone last night 1 
“ Yes, Hatty. Why do you nsk 1" , , , , 

“ Ogh, it’s only n rason I have. lit throlh, you’d betther not do so 
oginn. There’s trnson in the wind for shore nil ssrluin. Next time I’ll 
go and lukk for you, plaze find.” 

“ Tltnnk you, Hatty. Hut vvlint dnngcr do you ilreadl" 

“ l'Vtlli, I’m lould you hove n putty chance of Imlf n full of covvld 
steel in your gizzard some of these dutk nights-God save UBfrom harm! 

nnd it’s myself must lukli after yc.”. 

On further inquiry, Hlunlcy found that ins laitliful bcnchmnn had 
some reason lor his fears j nnd that Ilia caution wna not to ho disre- 
snrdcd. Mr. llarty’a Margarita find been informed by a gossip of here, 
that site hud otsually overhenrd an ohseutc tlueat against an Knjliih 
Officer in n conversation between two men of had character in the 
place ( ’one of whom had been in jail oil suspicion of a midnight murder, 

hut was discharged for want of evidence. . 

Notvvilhstnndig thia little cloud in the distnitce-vvlnch yet might come 
to nothing-the course of true love could never have been smoother 
nny whole than with ns in the city of Julius Ctcsar. Stanley and lua 
Scralina mutually believed each other a nonpared on earth j her cousin 
ilernardn—a very attractive little lady-nnd myfoll had no such roman¬ 
tic notion" hut were not the less fond; while Senltor Hnrlholomco and 
Margarita followed exactly in our vvalte-ns in duty bound. Aa for the 
good Marquis, he nlso was in excellent humor; for lie had sold Ins corn 

and his wine at very nearly ins own price. 

One day Stanley nnd myself called on the hnghsli Gominnndanl, nnd 
found him busy tapping n cask of vety superior wine lie had just re¬ 
ceived • while three or four Westphalia hams were resting themselves 
nguinsl’thc wall, after their liberation from confinement. “Colne, my 
hove ” he s vid “ you must help me to ditcuts the merits of the new sup- 
plies’to.moirovv. This wine, ifl have nny taste, is not inferior to Col- 
area - and 1 think there is n turkey in the larder not unworthy to meet 
one of those hams. Hy the by, Mr. Commissary, make your butcher 
choose us a hit of sirloin. Shnty, then to-inOtrow, remember; nnd 
I shall hurt out for recruits. Right, I hear, ifl the I’tince Regent's la- 
vorile number, and mine too, when I cart manage it. 

Punctual to our time, we repaired to the citadel where our friend re. 
-ided This pan of the once handsome nnd populous city of Tnixillo 
.Horded melancholy evidence of lltc sod decay of that strong nnd an¬ 
cient town; nnd around the massy walls of (he Tunis Solii the greater 
,a.t of the magnificent houses were uninlinlmid nnd fast becoming 
mins. On entering the Comniandnnt’n dravving-tooiu-a supethsaloon 
an old decaying p.vlncc-1 noticed Stanley giving a little involuntary 
-tart, when lie ovaerved that L.mdtiz was one of the guests ; however, 
we were aoon set ntourensoby the very cordial manner of the Captain, 
who embraced usbollt. In a few minutes dinner was announced. 
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Much conviviality prevailed, nnd u handsome proportion of the Clnrcty 
cask evaporated on this occasion. The Westphalia was superb; while 
its bronzed nnd attractive via a vis, the turkey, was of nearly equal flavor 
as its noble congener, strutting in all the fierce pride of independence in 
a North American forest. Even the Commissuriat beef, mirabile dictu ! 
was eatable. Eon Ignacio seemed to enjoy himself beyond any of the 
party, nnd, I believe, pledged us alt in rotational dinner; besides drink¬ 
ing bumpers to the health of George Prince Regent, and Ferdinand the 
Seventh afterward. I observed a singular play ot features in his dark: 
and forbidding countenance when he took wine with Stanley; the ex¬ 
pression was decidedly truculent, hut most transient! and was instantly 
lost in the returning hilarity of face from which it had involuntarily 
shot. He told us this was his last dinner in Truxillo, which he rejoiced 
to eat with his earissimos amigos the brave English, lie was tired of 
idleness, and his furlough being nearly out, he was about to procead on 
the morrow to join his regiment at Cadiz. Now that the siege was 
raised and the enemy had quitted Andalusia, a great part of the garrison 
would he disposable j and he hoped there would soon be something in 
the way of fighting to do. Ilis promotion could not he much longer 
delayed; nnd the utmost height of Ids ambition was to command the 
Principe’s Dragoons in some genera] action, and show the English nnd 
the world, that Spanish soldiers, when properly led on, had not degene¬ 
rated from the time of the Capilano Grande Gonsalvo of Cordova. 

Don Ignacio left us early with three or four other?, having several ar¬ 
rangements yet to make preparatory to his journey, lloginning at the 
Commandant, ke embraced us allround; then returned to the Host, 
nnd kissed him on both cheeks previous to his departure. When the 
usual valedictory vni listed con Dios! God be with you! was uttered 
by the company, it might have been imagination, Init certainly some 
such sounds as—Go to the devil! struck on my ear from one of the 
party. 

We sate right late, as was too much the fashion in those times when 
the guests were harmonious, the host agreeable, nnd the Fulerninn first 
rate. In our case we might indulge a little with safety to our heads; 
for the wine, though ol excellent flavor, was not strong—like the Col- 
lares it resembled. At one o’clock we had the bones of our fine bird 
devilled, and after a long chat over our concluding glass of brandy ttml 
water, we took leave nnd wended our way home. 

Our host,n9 I have said, resided in the upper part of the town, and we 
had about half a mile to walk, by rather an intricate route, through 
narrow streets of deserted houses, rubbish, nnd ruins: but as there was 
some cloudy moonlight, we found little difficulty in threading our way 
through tlicso gloomy defiles. We were both in lusty youth, health, 
and high spirits; for somehow, the .approaching departure of our friend 
with the long spurs nppenred to give us more pleasure than we chose to 
express. We certainly did not fenr him in an open and manly way; 
though we had some undefinable dread of this man, as we might have 
of a noxious creature in our path. We chatted away gaily on our route 
to the Plaza; praising the Commandant’s good cheer, and devising ways 
and means of entertaining him in turn. 

As wo passed round the corner of a ruinous house, nnd proceeded 
down a very narrow lane, opening into the great square, wc heard a 
, whistle at a distance; by no means an assassinating signal, however, 
./{but a glcesome and musical whistle, which soon developed itself into 
jjie celebrated tunc of “Paddy O'Rnlfcrty,” performed with many 
fceautiful shakes and variations, by no less a person than Party O’Reilly. 

Why, .Stanley,” I observed, “your trusty valet appears in great force 
lomight. Put ho might have saved himself the trouble of escorting us.” 

“ Why, yes—but it gratifies him, and he isfsuch nnjjioneet creature. 
Ho hates that eon of a gun of a Captain most cordially, anti I believe—” 

There was not time to finish the sentence; for that instant three men 
in black masks darted on us from a ruinous gateway; nnd the onset was, 
bo sudden, that I am surprised how wc managed to draw our swords, 
which we had lately constantly worn when out at night. They had 
only Btilletloes to appearance, and while one ruffian assailed me, the 
other two attacked my poor friend. Yet they missed the advantage of 
the first rush on unprepared men, for we were quick with our swords; 
nnd with equal numbers we should probably have been more than their 
match. Poor Stanley maintained his self-possession beautifully, though 
the odds were terrible; nnd with his back against the wall, warded the 
deadly thrusts of the two villains, and kept them from closing on him, 
with his longer weapon. Our aide-de-camp, Parly, had been quite for* 
gotten in the ni616e; but a thought of him suddenly flashed on my mind, 
and I shouted his name na loud ns possible. 

I don't know that the moon feels any particular predilection for her 
“ minions” in such conjunctions; but from her behavior to us, I should 
he inclined to think not, and that she hates treachery and likes to show 
fair play. However this may be, it is certain, that no sooner were the 
echoes of the words “Party O’Reilly!” heard rumbling among the 
arched passages around, than an effulgent glimpse of moonshine showed 
us the ({gin littleCorkavinn, trusty shillelnh in hand, by our side! It 
was marvellous, and like a magic incantation, when certain potent 
sounds evoke a spirit at the bidding of the eoujuror. Senhor Partholo- 
meo soon mingled in the fray. Hastening to the .assistance of his mus¬ 
ter, he aimed a blow of his knotted blackthorn so truly at the head of 
one of his assailant that it felled the villain to the ground. The other 


! instantly dived into the ruins and disappeared. As for my opponent, he 
also scampered off on the sudden apparition of Barty; but not quite with 
impunity. The man the least “ cunning of fence” may injure his adver¬ 
sary when he turns his back ; and this assassin had the benefit of a good 
thrust about the midriff when he was making off, which neither im¬ 
proved his breathing nor digestion. 

1 ran to Stanley while Party secured his prisoner by the neck. “ Not 
hurt, I hope, my dear fellow V* “ Why—why—only Hurried I think, 
though I certainly felt a stab or two,” On a more careful examina¬ 
tion, it was found that one murderous thrust had been aimed directly at 
the heart, which a guardian rib had received; nndfanoiherh&d inflicted 
a considerable, but superficial wound on the right side, from which the 
blood was still streaming. He was faint, but it was soon ascertained 
that neither of the wounds was dangerous; which cheering news I 
immediately communicated to my poor friend. He was then placed 
on the ground, with his head on a stone, till I rcconnoitered the pris¬ 
oner. 

fe'enhor Barlholomeo hud hitherto been dumb from apprehension for 
his master; but when he heard me telling him 'obc of good cheer, for 
there was no danger, the attached Irishman recovered at once his usual 
volubility. “ Ogh, you black-1 need nnd black-hearted villain, is it kiltl 
all out and inlircly you are, you C—o Demonio 1 Ogh, but youTe rightly 
jsarved! And who are ye at all, at nil, ye bloody tief of the world— 
sliow us your ugly face.” And tearing off the mask nt the word, Don 
Ignacio Lzndriz, now restored to conciousnees, lay before us! 

“ And so you would inurdher my masther,” resumed Party tearing off 
the Captain’s neck handkerchief, and pinioning his anna with it; and 
giving him a kick in tire riba when he showed any resistance to the pro¬ 
cess—“You would inurdher him behind his back, you spalpeen, undgit 
another black divvil to help you, bekasc nil illigant young lady tuck to 
his handsome face, and put her tongue in her cheek nt your ugly inugg. 
By my sowl, and plaze God, you’ll dance on the tight rope for it, and 
that’s some comfort, any how.” 

We conveyed Stanley to his lodgings, had his wounds dressed, nnd 
put him to bed; and then conducted the discomfited Captaiiupf Dra¬ 
goons to the main guard, where we left him properly handeuTled and 
secured, with two sentries over him. On our return I found the Mar- 
queza and her daughter in my friend’s apartment, ministering to him 
the most affectionate attention; however, os it was now lato, they were 
prevailed upon to retire, and the trusty Party took their place, 

It has passed into an axiom, that in time of sickness, the ministra¬ 
tions of an affectionate woman are especially delightful; and often 
more sanitary and efficacious than all the drugs of the leech. Oye 
who have been the subjects of her sweet and soothing cares, yc have 
experienced the magic communicated by the last touch of her hand 
when she smoothes your pillow, draws the curtains, and leaves you to 
repose. It is the true and beautiful magnetism that banishes pain and 
anxiety, nnd in their stead leaves ease and tranquil rest. Yet nature is 
full of mystery; and it is a strange fact, that the power to work the 
charm we speak of is regulated by the age and comeliness of the Lady- 
Magician. Though learned masculine doctors inspire confidence in 
proportion to years and experience, and though, in them, plainness of 
features is not deemed derogatory to power of mind; yet here the case 
is entirely different. The influence of the spell is in the inverse propor¬ 
tion of age nnd ugliness. No practitioner above five-and-thirly can 
work any extraordinary cures, unless gifted with singular personal en¬ 
dowments; and a very plain woman, old or young, cannot remove a 
single ache. 

Senhor Partholomco, evidently two or three inches taller from’Jhisre¬ 
cent achievement, ran across the square at daylight, to say his master 
had passed a tranquil night. In the course of the morning the Com¬ 
mandant and myself repaired to the house of the chief Alkaldiof the- 
town. He instantly summoned two of his officers, nnd we set out in a 
body to the main guard, to examine the prisoner, and make the neces¬ 
sary legal depositions, previous to his committal to the custody of the 
civil authorities. On the way we met the Town Sergeant, who handed 
the following document to the Commandant: 

MORNING GUARD REPORT, 

Tm/x rr.i.o, 20th of October, 1812. 

Parole—Wellington. 

Strength of tho Guardi--! Serjeant. 1 Corporal, 15 Hank and File, 
iffwmrJfj,—Guard nil present, but somewhat tho worse for liquor last night;. 
It was brought in by the sentries over the prisoner, to whom ho gave money. 
Prisoner missing. Jon.v Fismiit, Serjeant — th Regiment. 

Too trite it was that the rascal, availing himself of dint sad propensity 
to drunkenness, almost the only military vice of British soldiers, but the 
prolific source of all others, had corrupted the sentinels, guard, non¬ 
commissioned officers, and all; and during their drunken orgies had 
made his escape. Immediate, but fruitless, search was made in the 
town, by the civil and military authorities. The Commandant sent 
accredited statements of the whole proceedings to tho Spanish Minister 
of War, and the commanding officer of the Principe Dragoons; but 
whether the murderer became a Contrabandists, or joined a bond of 
robbers, or deserted to the French, or went to the d—1 in some more 
respectable way, was never certainly known. He did not rejoin hie 
regiment. 
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Don IIenriquez Stanley recovered from his wounds a great deni ton 
soon, to his great regret, no doubt ; and 1 dare say he often wished that 
the d iggers of the assassins had cut* red an inch or two deeper, so ns 
they kept clear of a vita! part, that hi* delightful convalescence might 
belittle longer protracted. In a short time things resumed their old 
course j and the dear little scenes of singing, and guitaring, and waltz* 
ing, and multifarious love-making \v» re enacted ns before. 

Kheu! in this sad mutable world of ours, grid ever tread? on the 
heels of joy. Ugly reports of disaster? at 1 lead < farters began to circulate 
—the army had been repulsed at Burgos, and was retreating toward 
Portugal j and apprehensions of another invasion ol the inalditos l*ran* 
cezez began to cloud the brows of tin* Tiuxillians. Btill confidence in 
Lord Wellington was strong; and in our lillls enchanted circle the word 
was every night— 

“ On with the dance l Let j iy ho unconfined-- 
No sleep till morn, when youth an l pleasure meet 
To chase the glowing hours with Hying feet.” 

One night, as we were all at high rompsin a game of blind man’s 
buft‘, in (lie Marqueza’a large saloon, a Courier cracking his long whip, 
and jingling the soft-toned bells of Ins tall mule, galloped through tire 
square on his way to the Commandant’s. The game went on, and 
Stanley had just caught the gentle Berafma, “ nothing loth,” and was 
bandaging her beautiful eyes, when letters were brought to him and 
myself, having inscribed on them the ominous word “ immediate” in 
characters of formidable size. These brought the astounding news, 
that King Joseph and Boult, at the head of an overpowering force, were 
in hot pursuit o| the Allied Army—that the enemy were in full posses¬ 
sion of the Valley of the Togu?, ami their cavalry and light troops 
scouring its left bank, which was quite open to their ravages. Under 
these circumstances we were very ttnsaf* at Truxillo; consequently the 
depot must be broken up, the stores and sick removed, and the town 
evacuated, with the least possible delay. 

Oh, what sighing, what sobbing, what weeping, what lamenting, 
what fainting, what hysterica were to be seen and heard in Truxillo 
that night; mote especially in the households of the Marquis of Santa 

Cruz and the Conde de Q-a! How spoiled ami blood-phot were 

three or four pairs of the most brilliant eyes in the world, next morning. 
What curses and execrations were poured out on the abominable Frnn- 
cezez throughout the town—cureea not merely from masculine and 
mustached, but I fear from ruby female lips also. Recording angel! 
thy labors were enormous on that 'melancholy night! Kvcn the gentle 
allectionB that for three or four months had such delightful exercise, 
were for the time overwhelmed by the greatness of the calamity, and 
hatred—dire hatred of the French, momentarily superseding love to the 
English, engrossed all hearts. Dona Berafma, la pohrecitn, wailed till 
she fainted; and when her mother’s care had brought her back to con¬ 
sciousness, and she beheld her lover at her feet, it was only once inorej 
to relapse into insensibility. 

As for Mr. Barty O’Reilly, he did nothing but pack up his master’s 
baggage, and abuse the innemy, and the cowardly Spaniards for not 
slopping them, for the first five or fix hours ; and I don’t wonder, for lie 
had seldom been in such comfortable quarters. Sometimes he swore in 
Spanish, sometimes in Portuguese, sometimes in English, or a beautiful 
medley of all three j but his bitterest execrations were expressed in his 
native Irish tongue, by reason that he found it “more convenient in 
respect to the curein.” 

CHAPTER II. 

“ And will you pardon, then,” replied the youth, 

“ Your Henry’s borrow’d name and false atlire— . 

I durst not in this neighborhood, in soo’h,] 

Tho very fortunes of your house inquire, 

Lost oao that knew me might some tiding* diro 
Impart . . 

“ She hid upon his breast those eyes, beyond ' 

Eiprcssioii’a power to paint, all langimhingly fond.'* 

.Geatauiu: or Wvo&ilNn. 

All nature appeared to sympathize with the grief of parting lovers 
the morning we left Truxillo. The season was the middle of Novem¬ 
ber; and although this month, so cheerlcssand gloomy to every body 
but a sportsman in England, is usually very different in the south of 
Spain; yet on this occasion, the dark cloud?, scudding through a cold 
and muddy atmosphere, the veiled sun, and the ruflian winds were even 
more dismal than in the lees genial climate, from being more uncommon 
and less expected. 

On the second day of our march 1 observed, n little way ahead, a 
woman closely veiled and cloaked, mounted en cavalier on a donkey, 
while a man, whose walk and figure were not unfamiliar to me, was 
urging on the animal by a touch of the whip now and then, which wna 
rendered emphatic by the everlasting “ Ilourro 1” with the prefix of the 
Milesian interjection, Arrah, Bourro ! 

“ In the name of St. Patrick, Batty, who is the mounted lady V* 

“ Throth, your honor, it’s nobody but Margaritha tire ciathur; for she 
couldn’t stay behind me.” 

“ Ikt I hope you have behaved like an honest man in the ‘businoe?. 
Are you married l”J , j ^ .. 


| Ugh, sliure, and that we are, fir Bhe'$ a diiccnt woman,ami divvil 
a peg would she iiir without it. Bo \vi* were H cu tly spliced by tho 
family clnrgoo, and tight enough 1 w.nraut y*j, hit, lor lie wim a thunder¬ 
ing long time about it.” 

“ I’m glad to hear it, Baity, and \s\A\ you much jay.” 

“Then tlmnk you kindly, sir, ■nut it*- myself that ho| e* to do that 
Mine to your honor coon, let alone my good inn'-tlmr.” 

The bride was n good looking little biunetle, bltuhme and timid, hut 
! never i he less appearing very happy. No doubt die was under tin* im* 
prersion that lu r beautiful would toon follow her » xatuple, and 

that then she would be permitted to re.-umo her old station. Ah Im Sen. 
hor Bartholomew, he trudged along «•> proud us a prince, though nfu i; up 
to the knees in mud; his master’s hnggage-nmh a in front, and hin,?df 
covering the rear of the column, with tin* donkey and Margaritha. 

On the fourth day we reached Merida, the Augusta emerita of the 
Roman?, and here we halted a day. A? I have before observed, this 
place is full of Roman remain?, and a fine field (or tin antiquarian. Tho 
Roman citadel is yet in a state of remarkable preservation, and with a 
little labor would make a formidable Tele du Pont. The walls nro 
flrong and massy—there are some fine baths, with the granite ducts yet 
in existence, that let in the water of the river; but tbe numerous impe¬ 
rial busts in while marble, studded here and there in the wall, tiro 
ridiculously small; and at even n short distance look more like pins’ 
heads than emperors’. Though neither my love-sick companion, tho 
Commissary, nor myeelf, even in our sober sense* had any block letter 
lore worth mentioning, we devoted neatly the whole of our halt to tho 
exploration of those rich relics of Roman power and skill, under tho 
guidance of a learned clerical cicerone. 

■Soon after our arrival in Klvas 1 parted from my friend Stanley end 
marched to join my regiment, while he remained there. In conse¬ 
quence of the occupation of both bnnksof the Toguaby the enemy, aiul 
the excursions of the foraging parties down the left side, there was no 
correspondence between our Truxillo friends and ourselves during tho 
remainder of the winter. There were reports, indeed, that a ('lief do 
Battailionof French Infantry in that town was quartered in .Stanley’s 
old billet; and the jealous imagination of a lover did not fail to paint 
him martial, handsome, and ardent, and making strong love to the fair 
Beiafina. 

At length such suspicions became absolute and insupportable torture 
to my sensitive friend, and he determined, at whatever risk, to ascer¬ 
tain personally the elate of affairs, lie obtained three weeks leave of 
absence, under the pretence of private business nt Kslremoz; and, dis¬ 
guising himself as a Cupilraz, or Chief of a email band of muleteers, set 
oll'boldly for Truxillo. lie tinged his lifinds and Ilia handsome faco 
and neck with walnut juice, to give the lute olive complexion; added 
a pair of black mustaches and a dark wig ; and providing himself with 
a smart anti appropriate drew?, with tome scores of silver button? on hia 
jacket and vest, he stood forth a good looking and perfect Spaniard. 
Mr. Hally also turned muleteer, and accompanied hia master on this 
hazardous expedition; and at the head of four trusty Spanish muleteers 
: besides, who had long been employed by the Commissariat, and were 
now promised ample payment for this particular service, our hero pro¬ 
ceeded on Ida journey. lie loaded hia mules with salt at Merida—this 
prime necessary oflife being in great request in the interior towns of 
this part of the country. • 

Everything favored the romantic enterprise; and having met with no 
obstruction in the way, for I believe the enemy pushed no lower down 
than Truxillo, the Cnpitraz at the head of his little band proceeded up 
he steep hill of that town, late in the evening of the sixth day, smoking 
his cigarito with the utmost nonchalance, while the mulelccia were 
gaily singing a quartetto. Near the gale they were brought up by a 
sentry. 

“ Qui va la 1” 

“ Amigo.” 

“Halle la! amigo. You must sec the Commandant. Ea menctler 
ver el Benhor Comnmndante.” 

“ Assuramcnle, Benhor soldado—inae qtiicn cb el Commandinlc V* 

“ Lc Colonel Dufrcsne. Ilis quarter is in the Palace.” 

“ Yamos entonees, Benhor." 

“ Non, non. You must wait till I am relieved.” 

“ Paciencia. Fuma usted, Benhor 1” 

“Mcrei. It is cantr.uy to orders on my post.” 

For a full halt hour was the party detained: the Cnpitraz nil the time 
smoking his cigar, chatting with his companions, or pinging some old 
song of the Moorish wars. At last (lie relief came, and (he corporal of 
the guard, having conducted the convoy to the guard lious*, left it th*ro 
in charge of the eerjeaut, who directed him to escort Stanley to tho 
quarters of Colonel Dufresue—his own former well-known residence. 
In (putting his people, lie managed to make a signal of caution and 
silence to Barty, pursuant to the plan agreed on, which was, that ho 
should pretend to be deaf anil dumb. 

We may conceive what must have been a hero’s emotion on entering 
the house of the Marquis dc Banta Cruz, ascending the spacious and 
familiar stair?, and being ushered into the dear saloon where lie had 
passed so many happy hours. lie found it occupied by a middle-aged 
and martial-looking man, with a stern expression of countenance; who, 
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canting aside a letter he had been reading, looked keenly at Stanley for 
an instant, and then addressed the corporal, 

“ Eh bicn, Caporal Gauthier, who is this inanl” 

“A Capitra'/, of Muleteers, mon Colonel, whom we stopped at the 
gate half an hour ago. He hasten mules laden with salt, from Merida, 
lie Bays,” 

The Colonel then asked the Capitraz. ! 

“ Paries-tu Francois ami 1” \ 

“ There was n negative shake of the head, 

“ You are a devilish good looking fellow for a muleteer.” 

Another shake. 

“ Hueno, amigo, what is your name I" 

“ Monoel Lopez, of Don llenito, at yourKxeeitcncy’B service.” 

“ And you have n convoy of salt-—how many mules’ loads?” 
u Ten, your Lordship, a servicio dc stia Senhoria.” 

“ Mon, Lopez—I shall bo generous, and only take half.’ r 
11 My cargo is in a manner privileged, please your Excellency. Both 
French and English allow it to pass freely, for the use of the population, 
who cannot exist without it. Besides, your Lordship is too high minded 
to ruin a poor man, who trusted in your generosity.” 

“ You are a bold fellow, Senhor Lopez, and your language scarcely 
befits your station. There is a tinge of insolence in it not quite to my 
taste. You come from Merida 1” 

“ Si, Senhor.” 

“Any English in that neighborhood 1” 

“ No Senhor-gracias a Dios, none nearer than Badnjoz.” 

“Sacr6! there are some thousands of them under the turf there, at 
any rate. Fhillippon gave them a tough job in the way of burying. Do 
you bring any news'!” 

“ None but what your Excellency lias probably heard already. It is 
currently reported that the English arc despairing of success, and about 
to retreat to their ships.” 

" En Verdndc V* 

“So it is said at Merida and DonIBenito.” 

“ Well, you may retire. I give you three days to sell your salt; but 
the garrison iain need of this article, and must have one load.” 

“ Adios; Senhor Commandante* muchaa gracias Viva sua Senhoria 
mil nnos 

The Corporal then received instructions to search the persons of the 
Capitraz and his bond carefully—to examine the sacks of salt and 
the trappings of the mules; and if nothing wrong could he discovered, 
to let the party go, keeping one load of the salt. “Mind, Corporal 
Gaudier, no violence, no pillage; I shall not suffer it;” said the Colonel 
at parting. 

Carefully did Stanley scan the interior of the house, for some trace! 
of the former inhabitants, but lie could observe nothing; and quitting 
it with reluctance he proceeded to the guard house with the Corporal. 
Here bis fears were instantly exeited by the appearance of Baity, sur¬ 
rounded by a group of the soldiers, to whom he was gesticulating and 
making nil kinds of strange grimaces; counterfeiting dumbness ami 
idiotism, but at the same time, unfortunately manifesting perfect auricu¬ 
lar powers, which appeared to excite some suspicion. And such was 
the love of fun and humor in this genuine son of the green sod, that, con. 
Tiding in the licence usually granted to persons of his assumed class, he 
could not avoid mimicking any peculiarity he observed among the French 
soldiers. When Stanley arrived, Mr. Barty was busy making faces at a 
grenadier with a Bardolph nose, to the great amusement of the muleteers 1 
'> and nil the guard, except tho object of his attack; who was beginning 
to get a little savage, and to look na if email additional provocation was 
required to make him crop Senhor Bartholomeo’s cars. 

“Peace! Sanchez,” cried the Capitraz sternly—giving the grinning 
scaramouch a good cuft' at the same lime—“ Peace, idiot! lie is a 
poor half-witted creature, Senhor Sargcntu: you will pardon the liber¬ 
ties lie takes witji the gentlemen under your command. Pobrecito! lie 
lost both his senses and his speech by a fright from a mad bull when he 
was five years old.” 

Then taking out his ample cigar case, and lifting the goat skin cover, 
lie courteously presented it to the serjeant and the whole guard in their 
turn; commending nt the same time his choice Seville cigaritos to their 
notice and approbation, and lighting his own with a brand from the fire. 
After the examination of their persons, to which the muleteers grum- 
blingly submitted, and chatting amicably for a while with the serjeant, 
the Capitraz lighted a fresh cigar, placed the remaining contents of the 
case in the Serjeant's hands, left a sack of salt with him, and then con¬ 
ducted his band to a posada in a remote and obscure street. 

It may well bo imagined that our hero did not devote much of his 
time to the disposal of his iiwrchandizo, Knowing the inn-keeper to bn 
trustworthy, lit*, took him aside, frankly communicated his secret, and 
asked information respecting the family of the Marquis. Stanley’s joy 
was great when he learned, that some days before the arrival of the 
French, tho Marqltezaund her daughter had disappeared; and it was 
generally believed they were secreted somewhere in the country; 1 
though the buiiness bad been ro well managed that nobody could tell 
where. To preserve his property from the French rapacity as much as 
might be, the Marquis himself continued to reside in his house in Trux- 
illo.; That same night, by the friendly assistance of Senhor Zambolo, 


the inn-keeper, on interview look place between Santa Crux and Stan¬ 
ley; and, possessed of the secret abode of Ilia mistress, the Commissary 
procured another disguise, and act oil* in the course of the night to pay 
her a visit. 

Our lovely Serafina, dressed in a rustic habit, had just arisen from bed, 
and entered the little cottage-garden to enjoy the freshness of a fine 
morning, and to collect some early (lowers for her mother. Their abode 
was a remote and secluded hamlet, under the protection of two servants 
of the family and an old couple, in whose house they resided. The fair 
daughter was busily engaged with her bouquet, when a strange payeano 
approached, lifted the latch of the garden door, entered, and stood be¬ 
side her. Serafina uttered a faint scream, dropped her flowers, and 
would have run to the cottage, had not Stanley’s well-know voice *r- 
rested her. Another moment, and she was folded in his arm?. 

It is not necessary at this time of day to make a long parade of such 
truisms as the meetings of lovers after long absence being the sweetest 
drops iu life’s cup—or the radiant points that enlighten and embellish 
ita long, and sometimes, gloomy vista, &c. I shall take all this for 
granted, and only say, that two days were passed in rapture by .Stanley 
and his mistress; but on tho morning of the third, it behoved them to 
part. They separated, after exchanging endless vows of eternal love 
and devotion, as is customary in such cases; and arranging, with the 
consent of the Marquezn, that so soon as tho south of Spain should be 
free from the presence of the enemy—of which the extensive prepara¬ 
tions now making by Lord Wellington gave promise—Stanley would 
repair to Tnixillo, and openly claim his bride. 

On returning to his posada, our hero saw by the clouded brow of his 
landlord, that something wrong had occurred in his absence; and soon 
learned that the Commandant had been making inquiries respecting 
him, and bad directed him to repair to his quarters immediately; ex¬ 
pressing at the same time much displeasure at his absence. From this, 
nnd other threatening circumstances, it appeared that a eevere ordeal 
was yet before our friend; and that himself and his band might find 
much more difficulty in quilling Truxillo, than they had experienced in 
entering it. 

The question now was, whether, having accomplished his object in 
visiting the place, he ought not to avoid running any further risk, and 
immediately leave the town by stealth with his people. This would 
not have been difficult, for the ruinous wall would not have been 
difficult, permitting egress for man and benst at different places; in 
the darkness the sentries might be evaded, and as the French had 
no cavalry, pursuit was out of tho question. Hut then the safety of 
.Senhor Znmbolo would be compromised by his evasion-other innocent 
persons of loyal politics, and who were obnoxious to the French, might 
be implicated, and serious mischief be the result of a proceeding rather 
of a dastardly character, and that implied guilt. My gallant friend, 
therefore, boldly resolved to run all hazards in preference, and repaired 
at once to the residence of the Commandant. 

On his way to the Plnca, he met his acquaintance the serjeant of the 
guard, with half a dozen soldiers, going in queBt of him. Colonel Du- 
fresne looked a little savage when he entered, and ndressed him in rather 
a startling manner. 

“You havelbcen three days absent from Truxillo, neglecting the 
business which brought you here. This, then, was not your real busi¬ 
ness, but a pretence. Par Dieu! M. le Capitraz, I believe you are a spy, 
and I have a strong inclination to order you to be shot. What do you 
Bay, bombre 1” 

“I have no fear your Excellency will do so unjust and cruel an act.” 
“Sacral tonndrre! you talk coolly. Where have you been? What 
have you been doing 1 Why have you not disposed of your merchan¬ 
dise V* 

“My lord, I can answer your questions with nil truth and frankness. 

I sold my whole cargo to the Senhor Zambolo, the l’osadero in the 
.Callede Cadiz, the evening of our arrival; and I went early the next 
morning, disguised as a paysano, to visit a married sister, who lives at 
Jaracejo.” 

“Disguised as a payeano—for what reason 1” 

“To avoid detention, perhaps robbery on the road.” 

“How am I certain tliat your present costume is not also a disguise!” 

“ Here I possess the evidenec of several persons that know me, please 
your Excellency; nnd your own knowledge of the language may con¬ 
vince you, that I am what I appear, a true Spaniard.” 

“I distrust you much, Senhor Capitraz. Your bearing and appear¬ 
ance do not harmonize with your condition. .Serjeant, bring hither 
Znmbolo, landlord of the Posada where this person’s band are lodged.” 

The Posaderosoon appeared; hut having been previously well drilled, 
he confirmed tho Crpitraz’ story in all ita parts; eo that the command¬ 
ant, though still suspicious, could yet find no evidence on which to incul¬ 
pate our hero. After a long pause ho t aid— 

“Senhor Manoel Lopez, I have the strongest reason to believe that 
you are not wlint you nppsar; and I should feel quite justified in 
proceeding to extremities with you. I shall pardon you on one condi¬ 
tion.” 

“ I have committed no offence, your excellency.” 

“Tais tox ! Leave your band here—I shall take care that they arc not 
molested. Repair to Badajoz with « letter. Deliver it to a friend oi 
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oura there, and bring back an answer. You will then be free, and more¬ 
over, 1 shall reward your service.” ... 

“My Lord, I nin in an humble rank of life, but I am an honorable 
Spaniard, of pure blood, who has never dono a baso thing.”. 

“You refuse, then 1” 

“ I shall never act the base part of a epy, your excellency, even though 
the otlice were unattended with the great risk of detection and punish¬ 
ment from the English.” 

« Listen, hombre; that no evidence may he detected on your person, 
I shall entrust you with a verbal message, to which a similar answer 
will be returned.” 

“ I slrall never be a spy, I repent, my Lord, though death should lollow 
the refusal.” 

“ Sacrc Dieu! then M. le Capitraz, I am sorry for you. \ ou may see 
your confessor when you please. At nine to-morrow morning you shall 
be sliot. Va-l’en.” 

“I am an innocent man, my Lord. Yon will deeply repent having 
sited my blood. God avert bo great a crime 1” 

The Commandant then ordered Stanley to be conveyed to the guard 
house; and directed a party of eight men with loaded muskets to be 
ready in the morning. 

In the meantime the alfair got wind, ami many of the lending persons 
in the town were entrusted by Xnmbolo with Stanley’s secret; which 
they religiously kept—fora Spaniard’s honor was always inviolate 
through the Peninsular struggle, when pledged to the English—the result 
was, that before the Comniandnnt retired to real, the head Alkaldi, the 
Marquis of Santa Cruz, and many of the chief inhabitants waited on 
him, and urgently implored pardon for the prisoner, lie heard them 
with politenesss, but dismissed them with an absolute refusal. 

Hut our poor friend’s days were not destined to be thus prematurely 
cut short. Colonel Dnfresne, although a stern soldier, was not naturally 
a cruel man; and offer a night’s reflection, he again examined Zambolo, 
and theserjeant and corporal of the guard, who had first arrested tho 
muleteers. The result was, that he staggered by the account he re¬ 
ceived of the natural though resolute deportment of the Capitraz; and 
when he bethought him of his fearless and gallant bearing in the near 
prospect of death, he could not refrain from admiration of that manly 
virtue, which with a Frenchman atones for such a multitude of sins. 
Yielding to this generous impulse, he countermanded the order for Stan¬ 
ley’s execution, and directed that he should be brought once more into 
his presence. 

“Whoever and whatever you are, I cannot refuse you the merit of 
great intrepidity. I pardon you, you arc free.” 

“I thank your excellency; but I never had any fears as to the result. 
No brave Frenchman is cruel by nature—still lets con any gallant soldier 
bo wantonly, and profitlcssly, both cruel and unjust.” 

“Who the devil are youl Tell me, and I pledge the honor of a 
Frenchman to respect your secret, whatever it is. You are no common 
nun.” 

Two hours after this question was asked, the Spanish Capitraz of 
Muleteerf, and the French Commandant, were seen Bitting down to¬ 
gether very amieehly to breakfast, to the great astonishment of the ser¬ 
vants. This was not diminished by observing their master embrace our 
hero warmly on departing with his band. 

All being now happily ended, Stanley and his parly proceeded joy- 
ouily on their way. Batty was in greater spirits than any body—volu¬ 
ble as ever, even in his broken Spanish, and sporting his wit and jokeB 
without Hint or measure. 

“Well, Senhor Bartholomeo,” said his master—“after all, you are 
but a silly fellow—you don’t know tho risk we all were exposed to— 
and yourself particularly—by your nonsensical buffoonery with tho 
guard.” 

“Ogh, masthur dear,ehure no one would suspect a natural, that hasn’t 
God's blessed speech in him.” 

“ Yes, but you forgot that naturals, as you call them, or idiots who 
are born dumb, are always deaf.” 

“Troth, masthur, that same didn’t occur to me at all, at all—but what 
m&tther—them ommadlmwns would n’t be cute in finding it out. Weren’t 
they too busy in laughing at the funl And when I winked at the rid- 
noaed grannadier, didn’t they all twig the joke 1” 

“Ay, hut lie didn’t. And I can tell you that a French grenadier is 
not to be trifled with; and that that same gentleman with the lantern 
on hi8 pdop would think ss little of blowing out your silly brains, as 1 
would of shooting a snipe.” 

Mr. Stanley resumed his duties at Elvas, and gave me a long letter 
containing the preceding details. At this time Lord Wellington was 
busily en gaged with those comprehensive arrangements that ushered in 
the ViUoria campaign. The month of February, March, and (April, 
and the beginning of May, were employed in improving the equipments 
of the army—providing tent6—collecting magazines—clearing the hos¬ 
pitals in the rear-drilling recruits— organizing the Spanish troops—in fine, 
putting the whole allied anny in a state of unprecedented strength and 
efficiency for taking the field. 

In the fust week of May, my friend accompanied by the faitliiul Early, 
was once more cn route to Truxillo, from which the enemy had re¬ 
tired, to make commissariat arrangements, in concert„with the Spanish 
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authuiitics, for cstnblUhmg a depot of provisions for die siih-i-tenre of 
the Comic d’AhisbaPs army of Andalusia, which was to ju-.s lo tho 
Tagas by this route. The roads bring still infested by jobber**, both 
master and man travelled well armed. 

Am<>ng the numerous contretemps in ibis world of dom purpose 
few tilings try one’s philwophy more than to be diftmbed m ihe midst 
of great enjoyment, or anticipation of enjoyment, by some coup of im¬ 
minent personal danger. Toward the evening of dm second day, w\ u t \ 
our travellers were pricing through the cork tree forest of Mmjndrts, 
four leagues from Truxillo, and Stanley's glowing fancy was poituymg 
the delights of the approaching meeting with Ids mu* love, without 
diefiiihe or apprehension, am! in the hallowed scene of die infnin y « f 
their passion—a bullet whistled sharply past his cur, and hisKnant’s hat 
was knocked off by another! no enemy was seen, but two jm(L of 
smoke were described under two large trees, fifty yards from the toad. 
Master and man, ignorant of the strength of the latent enemy, instinct¬ 
ively set spurs to their horses, and galloped on, pursued by fix mounted 
robber.-*, who fired several shuts at the fugitives, hut luckily without 
effect. 

The chase was long and doubtful; the borers of Blanley and his do¬ 
mestic being ntperior to those of their punnets; but they wue fatigued 
by n long and rapid journey. After emerging from the word into the 
open country, and coming within distant view of tin* high citadel of 
Truxillo, our friends still found themselves unrelentingly puuucd; and 
made the unpleasant discovery, that the robbers, whom they had at first 
left n considerable way behind, were now fast gaining on them; and 
that, as no friendly houpo was to be seen, and no aid in view, it was 
probable they would be shot or captured before they could reach Urn 
suburb* of the town. In a few minutes two of die foremost villains had 
come within a hundred yards; the certainly of being overtaken was 
manifest, and the question was, whether they would make a merit of 
surrendering at discretion, to iimiic lets violent treatment, or linn at 
once on the two leading bandits, whose firearms had probably been dis¬ 
charged—take* deliberate aim, and by bringing one, or both of them 
down, possibly intimidate and stop the rest. 

In circumstances of great danger akin to the present, n Pearlers and 
daring line of conduct is generally the most prudent after all; and the 
sentiment, embodied as an adage in most languages, that 11 Fortune 
favors the brave,” must have been founded on universal conviction of 
this truth. Suddenly Stanley and his servant flopped, turned round their 
horses, rode full at the two foremost robbers, and each covering his man, 
discharged their pistols at them within six yards distance. Both ruffians 
were arrested by this bold net, ami one instantly tottered and fell from 
his saddle. There was little time for observation, their danger being yet 
imminent; but in tho burned glance they caught of the wounded man, 
both Stanley and Ilia companion recognized tlu* well known features of 
Don Ignacio Landriz. 

They now urged their horses to the utmost speed, and were delighted 
to find, on looking back, that the whole hand of their pursuera was ar¬ 
rested by the spectacle of their lender’s dying agonies; thus permitting 
their intended victims to pursue their way unmolested to Truxillo. 

Stanley found the Marquis and his family once more established id 
their mansion in the l'Jacu. 

Eleven years after these transactions, I ppent n happy day with my 
friend ami his wife, nl Oak Cottage, near Durham. They appeared (o 
be in comfortable circumstances, and bad then a family of three sons 
and two daughters, blooming and beautiful, and exemplifying in their 
persons and lineaments the happiest physical results of the mixture of 
good Saxon and .Spanish blood. Their mother, six months before, had 
conformed to the religious faith of her husband; and thus, all that was 
wanting to perfect identity of sentiment on this important matter, as oat 
ail other, points, was attained. She appeared a model of conjugal affec¬ 
tion mul maternal devotednem; and having left her own family, and 
friends, and country, and confided here elf in a strange Innd to the ten* 
dcrncftiof the object of her first and fervent affection, she was repaid 
by as large a measure of marital love as probably ever fell to the lot of 
woman. 

I must not omit mentioning, that Senhor Bartholomeo and his Mar¬ 
garita followed the fortunes of their master and mistress, and arc, I be¬ 
lieve, still in their service. They have not been blessed With children j 
but this privation, however deplored, Ima had one good effect in permit¬ 
ting them to continue in the discharge of their vocations ns valet and 
lady’s maid. I understand that when Mr. Early gelstipsy, which is not 
more than two or three times a year, he maintains that it was his bullet 
that brought down the bandit chief, though he is not so confident m.hiu 
sober senses, for he knows his master always was a capita! sliot. 
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body will live again. Christ tabes care of it in the grave. I 
saw it put into the deep, dark, cold vault. Christ was buried in 
the same way in the sepulchre. But he rose again, and that is 
a sign that Emily will rise again too. As surely as Jesus rose 
so surely will he raise this dear little one. 

When the flowers die, all is over with them. All their gay 
colors, all their sweet perfumes are lost. But all is not over 
with Emily. Her soul is not lost. It is with Christ. It is bet¬ 
ter to be with him, than to be with us. The soul shall be joined 
to the body at the resurrection. Then soul and body will bi,> 
happy together to all eternity. This is what I thought, on look¬ 
ing at the silver cup and flowers, beside the coflin. 

[Youth's Penny Gazette. 

THE MERCHANT AND THE SAILOR BOY. 

A few months since, a merchant of New York, returning to 
the city in his carriage, overtook a sailor boy on the road. 
Prompted by sympathy for the sailor, and a benevolent interest 
in the boy, who appeared to be some thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, he asked him to ride, and inquired into his history. The 
young sailor was already a drunkard and an outcast. Yet there 
were drawn on his countenance the lineaments of a noble mind, 
and the promise of a useful man. With his characteristic 
promptness the merchant’s purpose was soon formed. u I’ll see,’’ 
| said he to himself, “What I can make of him.” lie took him 
at once to the Sailor’s Home, where he received such kindness 
and advice as the homeless and dissipated boy needed. 

After a few weeks the merchant found him a voyage, and sent 
I him to sea. He returned to the Home, and was soon transferred 
I to the merchant’s family, and from the ship to the school-room. 
From the hour he was taken up, he has manifested a growing 
improvement,—StnVor’s Magazine. 

I “ SHORTCOMINGS” 

This is rather an outlandish word, which, we believe, has no 
dwelling place in the dictionary, and yet it is a word almost 
I every where at home, in public confessions and petitions. The 
! following incident was related a few months since at a social 
meeting in Boston. In a certain village in England Jived two 
brothers by the name of Cummings. One of them was quite tall, 
and the other quite a short man. This difference in their size, 
furnished a very convenient sobriquet to distinguish them, and 
among their fellow villagers, they were universally known ae 
“Hong Cummings” and “Short Cummings.” One Sabbath, a 
stranger clergyman preached in the place, and during his prayers 
in the morning service he more than once prayed for “the par¬ 
don of our shortcomings .” At this expression, several of the con¬ 
gregation looked at each other as if surprised, and at the close of 
the service, some of them went to the minister, and very inno¬ 
cently inquired “what Short Cummings had been doing? as he 
was considered a very nice man, and they had never heard any 
thing very bad of him .”—Christian Secretary. 

NAMES. 

Emma is from the German, and signifies a Nurse; Caroline* 
from the Latin, Noble Minded ; George from the Greek, a Far¬ 
mer; Martha from Hebrew*, Bitterness; the beautiful, though 
common name Mary, is Hebrew, and means a Drop of Salt Wa¬ 
ter—a Tear; Sophia, from Greek, Wisdom; Susan from He¬ 
brew, a Lily; Thomas from Hebrew, a Twin; Robert from Ger¬ 
man, famous in Council. 

Love the Saviour. —Love the Saviour’s precepts much,love 
the Saviour’s promises more, but love the Saviour himself most 
of nil. 


Daricty. 

THE FLOWERS AND THE COFFIN. 

Last week I was at a funeral. Two rooms were filled with 
friends, who lmd come to attend the burial of a little girl. Her 
body lay in a coffin, on a marble table in the middle of the par¬ 
lor. Her sweet lips were closed, and her pale hands folded over 
her bosom were us cold as tho marble. 

By the side of the little coffin was a silver cup, such as chil¬ 
dren use, and in it was a buncli of fresh iiowers. I dare say it 
was Emily’s cup, Whenever her father and mother look at it, 
they will always think of their child, who used to drink out of it. 

It made me sorrowful to see these sweet flowers by tho side 
of a corpse. They were beautiful, but they were sad. Emily 
was like these flowers. She grew up, and was as promising 
and ns lovely as they. Now she is cut down and withered. 

In a few hours the flowers will he dead also. But here is the 
difference. The flowers will never bloom again. They are 
gone for ever. But Emily is not gone for ever. That little 
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t L JAMES T. BRADY. 

- 1 V i ^tinguishcd members of the legal profession in the State 

hL^hmf; P ° a rk n^ h i esU i bje .f t of thls sketch stands pre-eminent, not onlv for 
his abilities and legal attainments, but for those traits of character which 

{f**® . n< da !i y u Bauty l ° hls life *” and win for him the deep and lasting 
regard of all who are fortunate enough to make his acquaintance. Mr. 
Brady was born in this city, in 1814 ; he is the son of the late Thomas S. 
Brady, an Irish Gentleman of great learning, and who for many years was 
a successful practitioner at the Bar of this city, and, if we mistake not, 
was, atone time, a justiceot one ot our ward courts. The subject of 
this sketch pursued his professional studies in the office of his father, for 
seven years, and was admitted to practice in 1835. Few men hare adranceiT 
so rapidly m a profession proverbial for the difficulties and obstacles which 
the young lawyer has to encounter at every step. Young, enterprising, 
ambitious, and determined to win for himself the high position be baa 
succeeded m attaining, the talents of Mr. Brady soon obtained him a no- 
toriety which secured to him an extensive practice and celebrity, still' 
steadily increasing. The first capital case in whieh Mr. Brady distinguished 
himself as one of the most eloquent members of the New-York Bar,-was 
that of Peter Kane, indicted for the murder of Catherine Riley, and who 
was tried before Judge Edwards, in the Oyer and Terminer in this city/ 
Since that period, there has scarcely been an important criminal case in 

whii C0 - U “i t h y ’ 10 -7 hlCh f hl8 . ser T lce8 have not beensought for, or secured • 
while in the civil courts, he shares with the brightest luminaries of the 
bar, the most important practice of this commercial metropolis In 1845 
Mr. Brady was appointed counsel to the Corporation, an office which he 
held until May, 1847, when he relinquished it upon the advent of a Whig 
Corporation, although, we understand, it was then intimated to him that 
no change would be made, if he would consent to remain in the impor- 
! ant M a r I< Hr.H h „ e - dUtiei ' r f „T hlch he discharged with signal seal and abili- 
Tn B J ady 18 ?? e most pleasing and popular speakers at the bar' 
To his professional brethren and to the bench, he is always courteous and 
respectful, yet never forgetful of his own dignity oTXffl” “2 

we ne i ther oy , errate the abilities of this estimable gentleman! 
nor pay him an undeserved compliment when we say, that young as he is 

this h rm, a nirl ne » 3 pro !! d * nd e “! inent position, among the first legal men in 
t ,, 1 .® C0 T try r; a country second to none m the world, for the high char- 
aeter and distinguished abilities of its lawyer#. S 

New Tork Morning Star. 3 


Th . THE LIFE OF A PRINTER. 

I he following strange and eventful record of a Journerman nrim.*’., i;r- 
says the «■ Pittsburg Journal/* we are positive is corrcct “o the ietter ii 

a T n Ca - n ifke likes » and what queer and enterprise? 
unselfish fellows the majority of printers are * ^ uprising, 

" The life of a printer is, to say the least, one of variety I left hnm« 
uie age of nine, and-was apprenticed to the printing business at 
^nce then I have visited Europe—been in England rrntand a™ „ j" 
Wales, and France-in Canada, ^ora SmiL S&r SotH.* A ° tla “ d ’ 
West Indies, and all the Atlantic States of the Union, fromMaffie to Louis*’ 
lana—hare lived in twenty-seven cities and towns of the United States 

of rr, b ft en a h- 8ai L° r i. n L h? merc u hant ser7 * ce , and have sailed in all manner 
of craft—ship, bark, brig, schooner, sloop, and steamer_in the ree-uUi* 

as a r prl ,' r 1 at< * 8oldler » deserted and got shot in the leg. I have studied 
two years for the ministry, one year for an M.D.—travelled through all th. 
ew . England States, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Virginia 
W" printer, generally with little else than a brass rule it mv 
pocket. I have been the publisher of two papers in — one in Knatnn 
one in Boxbury, Mass., one in New Hampshire, and one in Maine At on. 
time I had #7,350 in my pocket of my o£n. I have been mwkdlwicl 
and am now nearly twenty.six years old! Was a member of Captain (Uta 
, Kingg0 J d 8 FJyiD S Artillery, at the encampment in Trenton, N J 
trJ » bC<! * * temperaDCe IectUfer and proprietor, ot a temperance the? 


THE MOTHER. 

INCIDENT AT THE EIRE. 

• express relates the following event that occurred at the fir. 

m that city on the 5tii inst. 1 tae 

“, w ° '7. ere n fJ er more strongly impressed with the strength of a mo. 
tber • feelings, than by a little incident that occurred during the fire ves. 
terday morning. The wind blew strong, and swept the flames in th/j! 
reetion of a row of tenements, occupied by poor Irish families r.„,j 
sheets of fire would envelope and entwine the frail buildings in their 
burning folds, threatening the whole with inevitable and speed/ conflaer? 
‘ l ° n, 1 and tben a change of wind would turn the impending danger wide 
and lift the smoky pall again, as if to show that the work of destruction 
I™ “°‘ 7et accompl,shed. While the doomed buildings were thus exposed 
and before the destroying element had made its final visit as it diS «««n 
after, many a willing hand was lent to save the families and effecfo of ?he 
poor tenants. In groping around in the dense smoke, a young man who 
was assisting m savingthe property, laid his hand upon aVude b^nch on 
whmh was sleeping a little child rolled snugly and warmly in a blahket 
He seized the bench, and bore it with the little sleeper to a place of safety’ 
In the meantime the mother returned, and felt her way i* confident 
through the volume of smoke and flying cinders, to the spot where she had 
but a few minutes before left her child. It was gone. A frenzy seized tv,, 
mother, and she rushed frantic through the crowd calling for her chili in 
the most beseeching tones. None had seen it, and none could impart com* 
fort to a heart wrung with anguish for her offspring. At this juncture the 
young man who had removed the child returned, and hearing the mothert 
™ tatl ,° h n8 > fi t00kker the arm and’led her awfy beyTnd the 

th®. fto and smoke, and pointing to the little one, yet sleeping as 
sweetly as though all around was tranquil-and undisturbed by the terror of 
a sweeping conflagration. With breathless anxiety the mother gathered 
her child in her arms and pressed it to her aching bosom; and while her 
lips muttered a prayer to Him who alone is a friend to the poor, the foun- 
tains of mingled grief and joy stole out from beneath her eye lashes, and 
glistened like pearls upon her pale and care worn cheeks. He who had 
saved the child turned away from a scene so touching, feeling that hs had 
performed one act in his life which was rewarded with heart-felt nrati. 
tude. ° 


Good Humor .—Good humor is the clear, blue sky, of the soul, on which 
every star of talent will shine more clearly, and the sun of genius encoun¬ 
ter no vapors in his passage. It is the most exquisite beauty of a fine face 
- a redeeming grace in a homely one. It is like the green in the. landscape 
—harmonizing with every color, mellowing the glories of the bright, and 
softening the hue of the dark; or, like a flute in a full concert of instru¬ 
ments, a sound not at first discovered by the ear, yet filling up the breaks in 
the concord with its deep melody. 
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©rigiitnl ®aU. 

THE MILLENNIUM. 

A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

The handsome and pleasant town of E-this situated near the 

Raritan river, in the State of New Jersey, and is hounded ou the 
north and west by a productive and rich country. It is an exceed¬ 
ingly healthy town, and being of easy access by water with the 
city of New York, had been chosen by several opulent merchants 
•of that city as their place of residence. These persons had here 
erected splendid mansions, and the money thus expended had given 
an impetus to trade that pervaded all occupations. Every citizen 
was seized witli a fever for building; and those who had no mo¬ 
ney to do so with were generously offered it by those who had. 
New houses everywhere sprang up. Churches, with towering 
steeples, rose as if by magic. So great, indeed, was the increase 
of these, that ministers could not be found in the neighborhood to 
take charge of them. Calls were therefore sent to other parts for 
preachers; and one of these was accepted by a preacher of New- 
England. He was a middle-aged man, celebrated for his enthusi¬ 
asm and knowledge of scripture; but at this time was not the pas¬ 
tor of any congregation, owing to having had a severe attack of 
brain fever, which, though he was then well, his physician thought 
might be brought on again if he assumed his charge for some time. 
On this account, he was the more desirous to accept of the invita¬ 
tion; as he felt that a change of air and associations would be of 
great benefit to him. 

He came to E-tlr town irt the beginning of the year 1798, 

and received a hearty welcome from the hospitable inhabitants. 
The Sabbath came upon which he was to preach his first sermon 
to his new flock. He chose for his subject a part of the twelfth 
Chapter of Daniel—“And orte said to the man clothed in linen, 
■which was upon the waters of the river,‘how long shall it be to 
the end of these wonders.’’ And I heard the man clothed in linen, 
which was upon the waters of the river, when he held up his 
light hand and his left hand unto heaven and sware by him that 
liveth forever, that it shall be ‘for a lime, limes anil a half; and 
when he shall have accomplished to scatter the power of the holy- 
people, all these things shall be finished.’ And I heard, but I un¬ 
derstood not. Then said I ‘ 0 my Lord, what shall be the end of 
these things?’ And he said, ‘go thy way, Daniel, for the words 
are closed up and sealed till the time of the end. Many shall be 
purified and made white, and tried; but the wicked shall do wick¬ 
edly, and none of the wicked shall understand; but the wise shall 
understand. And from the time that the daily sacrifice shall be 
taken away, and the abomination that maketh desolate set up, there 
shall be a thousand two hundred and ninety days.’ ” 

Upon this subject the mind of the preacher had evidently been 
brooding for some time—as he came prepared with various tables 
and charts, and numerous notes of events, to prove what he was 
anout to advance. He commenced with diffidence, and somewhat 
of embarrassment; but as he progressed, he grew warm and im¬ 
passioned. He appealed, he proved, he exhorted, he warned. He 
iired with hope, he filled with fear. He melted with pathos, he 
charmed with modulation, he enraptured with imagery-, he en¬ 
chanted with paintings of changeless bliss. He took the thunder¬ 
bolt with one hand, and the morning sun-light with the other! He 
drew the horrors of hell with a finger of flame, and the joys of 
heaven with a pencil in oil. He stretched his arms above his head, and 
with his long hair streaming back, his upturned face pale and ghastly 
from his recent illness, his eyes wild and almost bursting from their 
. sockets, he besought them to come under the wings of the preser¬ 
ving gospel and be saved from the condor of sin! “ This, this,” 


cried he, “is the year which the prophecy foretold should be the 
last of the world. This completes the year mentioned by Daniel 
as the time, times and a half. For the ‘ daily sacrifice,’ which 
meant the Pagan rites and ceremonies, was taken away in the year 
A. D. 508, and the ‘ abomination which maketh desolate,’ (that is 
the Papal power,) ‘ set up’ 30 years after, in 538. ‘ Times, times 
and a half’ mean, a year, years, and half a year, that is, I year, 2 
years, and 6 months—42 months, or 1200 days; that is 1260 years; 
days being in the prophecies reckoned as years; and this, too, by 
the express command of God; for in Numbers, 14th chapter, 34th 
verse, we find, ‘ After the number of days ye searched the land, 
even forty days, each day fora year, shall ye bear y’our iniquities, 
even forty years.’ Now, if the ‘abomination were setup’ in 
538, and was to continue a ‘ time, times, and a half,’ that is, 1260 
years, 1798 will be the year in which it and the world shall end. 
And in confirmation of this prediction, what do we find ? Why, 
that on the 15th of February, not two months ago, Alexander Ber- 
thier, a French General, deposed the Pope, and took him a prisoner 
to Paris! Thus fulfilling, to the very- letter, a part of the proph¬ 
ecy. 

“ ‘And from the taking away of the daily sacrifice, in order to 
set up the abomination of desolation in its place, until the end of 
this abomination, shall be one thousand two hundred and ninety 
days;’ so runs the text. Now, my beloved friends, this ‘taking 
away’ occurred in 508; and one thousand two hundred and ninety 
years added to this, will bring us to 1798. Yes, the year is upon 
us, and wo unto him who sees it not. It is proved to be the last 
by John, in Revelations, xii., 6: ‘ The woman fled into the wil¬ 
derness that they would feed her, a thousand two hundred and 
three-score days.’ The true Christians, here represented by the 
figure of the woman, were obliged to fly from the Roman power, 
when the intolerant laws of Justinian were- established in 538— 
laws which deprived every' citizen, who would not acknowledge 
the bishop of Rome as head of the church, of all rights and privi¬ 
leges in the empire; and which gave this new Pope power to hold 
courts, and try all matters of faith, and punish dissenters as he 
thought proper. 

“Again this is proved to be the year, from Revelations, xi., 2: 
‘The holy city shall they tread under foot, forty and two months’ 
—1260 days. And again, it is proved by Daniel, xii., 25: ‘And 
he shall speak great words against the Most High, and shall wear 
out the saints of the Most High, and think to change times and 
laws; and they [the laws] shall be given into his hands, until a 
time, times, and the dividing of time’—1260 day’s, or years. 

“ It is proved, too, to be tire year, by the fulfillment of another 
part of the prophecy: ‘ When he shall have accomplished to scat¬ 
ter the power of the holy people, all these thingsshall be finished.’ 
Here, ‘ to scatter the power of the holy' people,’ means not, as 
many suppose, to diminish, to take from them, to cast in the dust 
their power; hut, to disseminate, to send everywhere, to spread, 
as it should have been translated. And has not this power been 
■ scattered,’ been spread everywhere? Has not the gospel now 
been preached to all nations? Have not the missionaries of 
Christ spread themselves over the inhabitable surface of the globe ? 
Has not the glorious seed of Christianity been planted in the soil 
of every country, soon to bud and bloom with flowers of Eternal 
Life ? Then, my friends, the time has come; and y-our happiness 
for millions of years admonishes you to prepare; to be ready when 
the Great Guest of time and eternity shall arrive; when the 
Mighty Judge of heaven and earth shall call you to the bar of 
justice, to receive the punishment which your transgressions de¬ 
mand, or the rewards which your good deeds deserve.” 

He preached for two hours, to an audience listening with breath¬ 
less attention; and few, indeed, could have conjectured the length 
of time that had flown. The effect of the sermon was powerful. 
Many were convinced, and those who were not, still acknowledged 
that strong argument and great power of thought were shown. 
The matter was the all-engrossing topic. Every individual be¬ 
came more thoughtful; and all longed for another opportunity to 

hear the new minister. This gratification was afforded them eft. 

the next Sunday, when he chose the third chapter and tenth verse 
of 2nd Peter: “The day of the Lord will come as a thief in the. 
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night, in which the heavens shall pass away with a great noise, 
and the elements shall melt with fervent heat, the earth also, and 
the works that are therein, shall be burned upand on this text, 
he fully sustained the opinion created by his first sermon. He 
wandered through all things to find matter and argument. He 
called attention to the fulfillment of the prophecy respecting the 
aigns which should precede the last day, as given by Matthew: 
■“The sun shall be darkened, and the moon shall not give her 
light, and the stars shall fall from heaven, and the power of the 
heavens shall be shaken;” xxiv., 25. “ And have not all these 
things come to, pass!” asked he. “ Aye, as truly as we now live. 
The 19th of May, 1780, was a day of such all-pervading dark¬ 
ness, that beasts and fowls went to rest before noon; farmers had 
to leave their fields and seek their houses; lights were indispen¬ 
sable for the transaction of ordinary in-door business, from ten 
o’clock in the morning till bed-time. The moon, too, was full 
the night preceding; and yet, upon the night of this dark day, she 
gave no light at all. ‘ The darkness was so impenetrable,’ re¬ 
marks a contemporary, ‘ that if every luminous body in the uni¬ 
verse had been stricken out of existence, the darkness could not 
have been more complete.’ 

“ And have not the stars fallen from heaven ? On the night of 
the 12th of November, 1779, they fell in such myriads that they 
appeared like a rain of fire! I was a witness of the sight, and 
i 'can truly say that it was one of the most awfully grand I ever 
beheld. 

“ But not only, my friends, as a thief in the night, will Des- 
struction or Death come upon you: as a burglar and a robber will 
he visit you. He will not come while you are calmly sleeping, 
and quietly steal away your life, and you know nothing of it till it 
is gone. No; he will come while you are resting in the delusion 
of fancied security, break in upon you, and deprive you of all 
you possess before your eyes! And it was this consciousness 
that he had seized upon you, and that you were losing, minute 
by minute, your existence; that you saw him face to face, bat- 
fling with all his might, while you could offer no resistance, and 
only cry for mercy, without a hope of receiving it; it was this 
horrid consciousness that he must soon overcome you, that would 
be the crushing, agonizing thought of your last moments! ” 

Converts were now made in great numbers, and their zeal was 
as boundless as the supposed greatness of their cause could de¬ 
mand. All business by them was neglected; they met daily and 
nightly to exhort and confirm ; they thought and talked of nothing 
but the end of all things. “ The millennium! the millennium!” as 
they called it, came from every mouth, sounding, like the voice of 
warning in the wilderness, “ Prepare!” Farmers would not sow 
nor reap; and, Mr. Conklin, one of the wealthiest and most 
respected farmers in the neighborhood, gave away all his produce, 
and his valuable farm, having no further need of them. People 
prayed for each other whenever they met; chaunted the songs of 
David in all their walks; and, “ Black Sam,” one of Mr. Conklin’s 
slaves, collected daily his fellow slaves and sang psalms through¬ 
out the streets—led off'by Sam, who now became indeed a famous 
•psalm singer. The excitement daily increased. Groups could b» 
seen standing at every comer in earnest conversation ; signs in the 
leavens were visible to all. Mr. Austin was everywhere; his 
enthusiasm had increased with the number of his followers; his 
sermons were many, and an immense concourse of people collected 
at each. The whole surrounding country became infected, and he 
and his members almost wild. All things appeared to them to be 
changed; even the waters in the rivers had lost their purity; for 
a citizen, having been some distance to visit an acquaintance, there 
became intoxicated, and, upon returning home, fell upon the brink 

of E-th creek and was unable to rise. Mr. Austin, soon after, 

happening to pass by, and seeing the man lying there nearly insen¬ 
sible, imagined that the water had been turned to liquor, and that 
the man had been made drank by partaking thereof. Accordingly 
he immediately procured a coal of fire and attempted to set the 
creek in a blaze !”* 

Months rolled on, and summer came, but it was a cold and un- 
* A fact, 


propitious one. Vegetation had made but little progress when 
the middle of June arrived. This was attributed to the influence 
of the great event soon to take place, and was but another confir¬ 
mation of the many other signs. Frost was looked for as certainly 
as we now look for rain; and, those who were not believers, and 
who wished to enjoy the merriment which the delusion created,. 
had ample opportunity. For, Mr. Austin himself, when waggishly 
asked, on the 20th of June, if he did not think it would snow, re¬ 
plied, “ Certainly, it is nothing more than we may expect.” “ Yes,” 
continued the interrogator, “ f, too, think it would snow if itwasn’t 
so confounded cold that, every time a flake Btarts to come down, it 
runs against another and there freezes fast, until the clouds are sus¬ 
pended mountains of ice! When it begins to thaw, you know, 
Mr. Austin, they must fall, and then wo betide us, for we shall be 
nothing but human icicles perambulating the streets.” 

The time fixed upon as the last day was the 30th of July; and 
it was determined that, on that night, all the believers should repair 

to the church near E-th creek, and there await the coming of 

the end, and the dawn of the beginning! Accordingly they began 
to assemble toward the close of the afternoon; and, before the 
going down of the sun, every part of the building was filled to over¬ 
flowing. The afternoon was warm and cloudy; and, at about 
seven o’clock, it commenced raining with violence, and so increased 
until a little before eight, when it somewhat abated and began to 
blow. The clouds almost touched the earth, and moved in various 
directions: east, west, noth-east, north-west—marshalling them¬ 
selves for the dreadful battle about to take place. At last they met, 
and the onset was terrific; the largest trees were tom up by the 
roots, as if they had been reeds. Sheds, barns, and houses were 
levelled with the ground, and their roofs, some of them of the 
heaviest kind, carried for miles. Rows of brick houses were com¬ 
pletely razed—not a brick left standing—and the unfortunate in¬ 
mates buried alive. The shrieks of the fearful and the dying,. 
mingled with the crash of falling walls and prostrate habitations. 
The church was in the track of the tornado, and its sides rocked 
like a ship in a storm. The top was unroofed and carried beyond 
the stream. The shouts of the congregation now went up, above 
the howl of the tempest and the noise of its desolation; their cries 
for mercy and their shouts of joy were heard afar off. The rain 
came down in torrents, and the lightning’s blaze was almost in¬ 
cessant ; the intervals exhibiting a most wonderful phenomenon.. 
Balls of burningjmatter shot forth in all directions; and, at last, 
one mighty ball rose in the east, and after ascending to a consider¬ 
able height, gradually descended so as to form an arch, and set on 
fire the part of the town it touched ! “ The wreck of matter and the 
crash of worlds,” seemed about to take place. The church began 
to fill with water, and the ardor of the inmates increased. In the 
lower part they stood to their knees in the flood, and gazed through. 
the roof for the coming or the Messiah. Momentarily it rose upon 

them, and everyjfew minutes did they witness, passing down the 
creek by them, cows, horses, and other animals; and, now and 

then, the domiciljof some unfortunate settler, swept away by the 
torrent, the wife and children clinging to its sides—passengers for 
eternity—while the husband hung to the branches of a tree, unable 
to render them any assistanco! Then would go up the shrieks of 
the beholders, to be answered by the heart-rending cries of the 
mother and her little ones. Then did the faithful seem to realize 
what they had so long looked for. Then would they shout aloud 
for mercy to their unbelieving brethren. Then would they pro¬ 
claim, in extatic delerium, the annihilation of sin, and the advent 
of righteousness and endless happiness. Then would they stretch 
out their arms, and, with upturned faces, spring toward the roof¬ 
less building’s top, to meet their Saviour and be transported beyond 
the skies, 

But at last the rain ceased, the fire was put out, the sky cleared, 
and the stars shone forth. The congregation remained in the church 
until after daylight; and then, finding that the sun rose as usnal, 
departed for their homes, there to brood over their disappointment 
and the extent to which they had been duped. 

The ruin,^everywhere next day visible, was immense. The 
streets of the town were filled with the fragments of the innumera¬ 
ble prostrate buildings; and, along the creek, not a solitary habita- 
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tion escaped being carried oil'by the rush of waters. Beneath and 
around, all was destruction; but above, all was calm and perfect. 
Many had loBt all they possessed, but yet they laughed at their 
former fears of their common destruction. Mr. Austin, however, 
was so chagrined at the non-fulfillment of his phrophecy, that he 
never attempted to preach again; but soon after gathered together 
all his property—and lie had some thousands of dollars in had 
money—and left the place, never to return. 
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